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A various tunes in history colonies of Jews have gt>ne to 
China and lived there. Th^ dt^ of K’aifeng, in the 
province of Honan, was a centre for them. In Chim^- 
they have never been persecuted, and if they have suffered 
hardships, these were only the hardships, of life in the com* 
munity where they were. 

In its basis, therefore, this novel may be said to be hisfori* 
cally true, although the characters, with unimportant excep* 
tions, are the creatures of jny imagination. The story takes 
place l Hi i <h»i f >eriod, about a century ago, when tlie Chinese 
had accepted the Jews, antf when, indeed, most Jews had 
come to think of themselves as Chinese. To*day even the 
memory of their origin is gone. They are Chinese. 




I T was spring in the city of ^’aifeng, a late spring in the 
northern Chinese province of Honan. Behind the high city . 
walls the peach-trees, planted in courtyards, bloomed earSer* . 
than they did upon the farms spreading over the level plains 
arouiifl the moat. Yet even in such shelter the peach blossoms 
were still only rosy buds at Passover. 

Within the courts of the house of Ezra ben Israel the peach 
blossoms had been cut several da^'s early and had been forced 
to bl«iiiBbiss(ime for the feast. Each spring Peony, the Chinese 
bondmaid, made it her task to provide thus for the branches 
of flowers that stood against the walls of the great hall. Each 
year Ezra, her master, and Mad-ame Ezra, her mistress, took 
notice of what she had done. Knowing how cold the spring 
had been this year and how long the dusty north-west winds 
had blown upon the city, they had given her special praise 
when they entered the great hall this night for the feast. 

‘See what magic ouf little Peony has wrought this Passover,’ 
Ezra had said, his plump hand gesturing towards the 
flowers. * 

Madame Ezra had paused to admire. Her impetuous look 
grew kind. ‘Very pretty, my thild,’ she had said to Peony. 

Peony had remained properly silent, her small hands folded 
above her flowing sleeves. David’s eyes she met and avoided 
as he smiled, but Leah’s warm smile she accepted, answering 
it with a small quiver of her lips. The old rabbi had given no 
sign. He was blind and so he saw nothing. As for Aiaron, his 
son, Peony did not look at him. 

They took their seats at the ampll round table that had 
been placed in the nuddle of the hall, and Peony^ began to 
direct the serving of the food in her noiseless graceful fashion. 
Four menservants obeyed her, and Wang Ma, the elder woman 
servant, poured the tea. , 

As long as she could remember. Peony had watched this 
evening feast in early spring in th£ house of Ezra. She had ' 



the {^cing of every dfch and u^nsil upon the talde 
Jttnd 3ervaxu8 had^obeyed her because she knev^, as well as 
though %he- had been a daughter in*the house, exactly where 
each <fish w^is to .be founcf and each placed. The disjhes were 
kept the year roun^ unusfd except for this night before 
.l^assover. The silver spoons and chopsticks, the great seven- 
Ibr&nched candlesticks, all were shining in the light of the 
ianternk hung from the high red beams. Upon a vast silver 
tray she herself had placed the symbols she did not undef^tand, 
but^rhich each year she prepared, a roasted egg, bitter herbs, 
apples, nuts, and wine. They were curiosities of a foreign 
religion. 

But the whole day was a strange one in thir ’^’^''?cding 
Chinese city. Although Peony kifew the rites well, each spring 
she wondered at them again. The search through the house 
for bits of leavened bread I Ezra, the master, had made the 
il(^ch this morning as he always did, laughing as he went 
carelessly from spot to spot, and asking her if that were all. 
Madame Ezra used always to hide the bits of leavened bread 
for him to find, but now for several years she had let Peony 
do it, and Ezra had commanded her to.count the bits so that 
he would know when he was finished. He made a joke of it, 
as though he were somewhat ashamed before the servants. 
When Peony and David were children, they had laughed 
immoderately at the search anfl had joined in it with merri- 
ment, pointing out each crumb of the forbidden bread. But 
then she had not known that she was only a bondmaid. 

Now she knew. She stood quietly watchful, as the feast 
proceeded. Bach person at the table was known to her in 
some fashion. David she knew best. For David’s sake she had 
been bought in a year of famine, when the Yellow River had 
burst its dikes and had swept over the low-lying land. She 
had been jfoo. young to remember that sale of herself. Try as 
she might, she could remember«no face before David’s face. 
He was her first memory, a gay boy, two years older than she, 
ialways much taller, mucji stronger, so that instinctively she 
tum^ to him and depended upon him. In those days she 
" had tpld him all her UttlOk thoughts and sorrows, and it had 



been a habit hafd to^break. Yht her own wisdcm had taugliit 
her that it xpust be broken. It was not sjpnsibli^ to think that 
the bond between two children could continue beyond child- 
hood, not when one was master anfi the other bondmaW. 

, She did not repine, knowing herself fo;*tunate in this kindly 
Jewish household. Ezra ben Israel, the head of the house, 
was a cheerful, stout-bodied merchant. Did he cut his flkll * 
beard. Peony often thought, he would have looked Cninese, 
for he Had had a Chinese mother. This wA a grief to^Madame 
Ezra, and so none spoke of it. She took comfort in the kriftw- 
ledge that David, her son, looked like her rather than his 
father, and she was fond of declaring, indeed, that David was 
most father, for whom she had named him. All 

the house feared Madame Esra not a little, even while each 
depended upon her for some private good, for her great kind- 
ness was likely to be undone at any moment by a sudden 
temper. She was a woman nearing fifty years of age, tall anck 
large, handsome if one did not dislike a high nose and bright 
colour. With all her warmth, she had also certain rigidities 
of belief and habit that could not be shaken. Thus, as usual 
on the Passover feast,. Madame Ezra had invited the Rabbi 
and his two children, Aaron and Leah. Aaron was a pale 
secretive youth of seventeen, whom Peony despised for fiis pale 
splotched face and his corruption. Whether his family or 
Ezra’s house knew of hij evil deeds she did not know, and it 
was beneath her to inquire. Perhaps none of the Seven 
Surnames and Eight Families, as the Jews were called in 
K’aifeng, knew all tliat the Rabbi’s son did, and the Chinese 
were too kind to tell them. 

Leah was different. Leah was good, one of those rare 
creatures bom beautiful and good together. From her waiting 
place near the table Peony watched LSah with a sad pleasure 
that she would not allow to become envy. To-nijht in her 
wine-red robe girdled at the waist with a gold band, Leah was 
wholly beautiful, except perhaps that she was too tall. The 
Chinese did not like tall women. Yet against this defect, Leah 
had a cream-pale skin and large dark eyes glowing between 
long curled lashes, and her Ups were red and fuU. The nose, 
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was too high for Chinee beauty^ although it was not 
l^ge. aa Mad^e E^ra^s was. « 

Leah was more than beautiful. «Shc was filled with some 
spiritf a high quality, which Peony admired andS did not 
understand. The Chinese |aid of her, ‘She is heavkn-good’. 
•they meant that her goodness was natural and that it flowed 
' fr'dm a fountain within herself. As she sat beside her father, 
quick So help him when he moved his head, she illuminated 
the feast with joy, ^en though she seldom spoke. 

Something of this, perhaps, came from her father, the Rabbi. 
A man of great height and spare frame, he was clothed with 
saintliness as with a robe of light. Years ago he had caught 
a disease of the eyes from which many Chinesej^jJPfer^, and 
since no cure was known, he hachbccomc blind. Being foreign, 
he had no immunity, and upon him blindness fell quickly. 
He had not seen his dead wife’s face after she was thirty years 
«»f age, and Leah and Aaron he had seen only as little children. 
Whether, not able to see these human faces, he was compelled 
to look only upon the face of God, or whether from his natural 
goodness, he appeared now to be all spirit and no more flesh. 
His hair, which had grown white soon fifter he became blind, 
framed his white and beautiful face. Above his long white 
beard Kis high nose and sunken eyes were proud and calm. 

Thus they sat at the feast table and Peony saw every 
movement and smile. She saw^Davic^ look at Leah across the 
table and look away again, and she repressed the pang this 
gave her. He was Leah’s equal in height, and Peony thought 
him even more beautiful. At nineteen David ben Ezra was 
nearing the fullness of his young manhood. His Jewish gar- 
ments became him; this Peony had to admit, although she 
did not like them because they made him strange to her. On 
usual days he wore CHlnese robes because he said they were 
more con^ortable. But to-night he wore a blue and gold robe, 
and on his head his blue silk Jewish cap pressed down his dark 
short curls. She could not keep from looking at him, and then 
he caught her eyes and |miled at her. Instantly she bowed 
bxac head, and turned away to bid Old Wang, the ddest 
manservant, to fetch the Passover \yinc jug. 
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‘Take it to the .M^ter,* sh^dirccted. 

T know, \ he hissed. ‘You need not tgll me ’after all these 
years. You are as bad a^my old woman!’ • 

As he spoke Wang Ma, his wife, cS.me in with more servants, 
bearing basins and pitchers of water, ary^ towels ready for the 
ceremony of hand washing. But^ra, instead of blessing the . 
wine, rose from the heaped cushions of his chair and filled ftic* 
Rabbi’s glass. 

‘Bldfc the wine for us. Father,’ he said.* 

The Rabbi rose and lifted his glass and blessed 'the vlinc, 
and they all rose and drank. When they were seated again 
Wang Ma led the servants and they poured water into the 
person at the table washed and dried 
his hands. Then each took »bitter herb and dipped it in the 
salt and ate it. 

It was all familiar to the Chinese servants and yet always 
strange. They stood about the room, silent, their dark eyc§ 
watching in fascination and wonder and respect. Under their 
gaze Ezra was not wholly at ease as he proceeded with tlic 
rites. 

‘David, my son, Lejih is younger than you, and she will ask 
the four questions this time,’ he said. 

And Leah, blushing a little, said the questions four fimes in 
her deep and sweet voice, which still was somehow childlike. 

‘Wherein is this nigh^ diffeftint from other nights?’ 

Four times she asked and four times the answers came from 
those about the table, the Rabbi’s great solemn voice louder 
than any: 

‘On all other nights we may eat leavened breed but on this 
night only unleavened. 

‘On all other nights we may cat other kinds of herbs but 
on this night only bitter herbs. 

‘On all other nights we need not dip an herb ^cn once, 
but on this night we do so twice. 

‘On all other nights we eat sitting upright, but on this night 
we may recline.* ^ 

When the four questions had been asked and answered, 
Ezra said, ‘Tell us the story now from Haggadah, Father.* 
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But here Madame Esura spdke vdth x^pproachv ‘Oh> Ezra, 
it fe you, the father pf our family, who should tc^l the story! 
I do bdievc you have fomottcn it, ftr every year ypu will not 
tell it? If o»ly you read Hebrew you could read it to us.’ 

*I would not dare,^ in the presence of the Rabbi,’ fezra said, 

. laughing. 

* %o the old Rabbi told the ancient story of how once their 
people" were bondmen in a foreign land and how one of them 
named ^^oses rose up to set them free, and how he b^de his 
people bake bread quickly without leaven and kill a lamb 
and mark their door-posts with its blood, and how after many 
plagues the last plague came upon their rulers so that the 
first-born son in every family died, and at last th^Jtin?Tj«f that 
country bade them go. Thus fcRrever each year this day was 
their festival of freedom. 

‘Until,’ the Rabbi said, lifting his head high, ‘until we 
Return to the land that belongs to us, our own land!’ 

‘May it be soon!’ Madame Ezra cried and wiped her eyes. 

‘May it be soon,’ Leah said gravely. 

But Ezra and David were silent. 

Four times during the long story Peony had motioned to 
the servants to pour wine, and four times all drank in memory 
of wha"! she did not know, but she knew the wine must be 
poured. The very meaning of the word ‘Jew’ Peony did not 
know, nor did any Chinese know, beyond the fact that these 
foreigners, who prospered so well in the rich city, had come 
long ago from a far country, Judea, or as it was called, the 
- Country of the Jews. Through Persia and India they had 
come by sea sftid land to China. At many times in history, in 
one generation after another, they had come as merchants 
and traders in a small steady human stream. But every now 
and again they came ih a sudden crowd of some hundreds at 
a time, bilging their families and priests with them. So had 
Ezra’s own ancestors come, scores of years ago, one of seventy 
families, through India, and bringing with them bolts of cotton 
goods, which was treasury to the Chinese, who only knew the 
m a k ing of silk. This gift, presented to the emperor of that 
early dynasty, had won them favour, and upon them he 
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bestowed the Ghinest family n&ae of Chao, by which surname 
Ezra was known to this day in the city qf K’aiteng. . 

The Chinese in the city viewed these modest invasidhs with 
tolerant eyes. They were a clever people, these Jews, full of 
energy and wit, and often a Chyiese, ipdolent with years of 
good living, employed a Jew to manage his business. Almost . 
as often he gave a second or third daughter to the Jew for fus* 
wife, but the Jews never gave their daughters in return. 

^Qufck, you turnip!’ Wang Ma now whfspered to Qld Wang 
as the Rabbi sat down. ‘Fetch the eggs!’ 

Wang Ma had been a bondmaid, too, in this house, and 
even as Peony now watched, so had she in the days when she 
was pretty. Too kind, too old now to be envious 

of Peony, yet sometimes she stepped forward before the 
family. 

Old Wang ran to the door and shouted and two servants 
came in with bowls of eggs boiled hard in salt water anck 
peeled. Each one at the table took an egg, and in silence 
they ate. 

‘Signifying our tears and our hope,’ the old Rabbi mur- 
mured, and his deep yoice echoed about the table. 

When the eggs were eaten Ezra clapped his hands. ‘Now, 
now,’ he called, ‘let us have the feast!’ 

Wang Ma and Old Wang had gone out during the eating 
of the eggs and the other setvants with them, and at this 
moment they pulled back the curtains and a procession of 
servants came in bearing dishes of all kinds of fish and fowl 
and meat, except pork, and set them upon the table in a wide 
circle. Taking up his chopsticks, Ezra waved them and urged 
all to begin, and he himself placed upon the bowls of the Rabbi 
and Leah those tidbits that he thought most delicious* 

So all ate and Ezra ate and drank iintil the veins stood out 
red on his neck, the whole time talking and merry and pressing 
food on everyone. Of all of^them, only Aaron sat silent and 
pale. Yet he ate voraciotisly and quickly, as though he had 
not for a long time had enough, and Leah looked at him 
reproachfully for his greediness, but he did not heed her. 
Once, catching her eyes, he made a sullen face at her, and 
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tills David saw with indi^afion, but said nothing. He 
searched with* his cfiopsticks and found a tendci; bit of flesh 
on his own plate, and he put it on Leah’s plate fpr her- This 
Peony saw^ . ^ 

The feast went on jits usual course. Ezra grew picrry as he 
. ate and drank, and even Madame Ezra laughed at his jok^ 
suSd nonsense. The Rabbi smiled his dim. high smile and 
Aarod snickered and David threw back joke for joke and Leah 
laughed with joy, dntil David began to crack his job^s only 
to make ter laugh the more, while his parents admired him. 
This Peony saw. 

She made no sign. A sweet fixed smile was set upon her 
lips and she busied herself, disnfissing the serjjgj^g^^^t last. 
Alone she kept the wine cups filled and replenished the sweet- 
meats until the feast was over and the guests gone. Then she 
ran ahead and made ready David’s bed, turning down the 
iSilken quilts and loosening the embroidered curtains from the 
heavy silver hooks. But she did not stay to greet him. She 
went away to her own room, and upon her narrow bed she 
lay long awake, remembering David’s face as he had turned 
to Leah, and remembering, she could not sleep, 

• 

The* next morning Peony woke early, and there upon her 
eyelids was still the memory of David’s face when he had 
looked at Leah the night before? How/oolish I am! she thought 
restlessly. She rose and washed and dressed herself and 
braided her hair freshly, and having made her room neat for 
the day she went into the peach-tree garden. It lay in the 
silence of tho spring morning. Under the early sun the dew 
still hung in a bright mist on the grass, and the pool in the 
centre of the garden was brimming its stone walls. The water 
was clear and the fish* were flashing their golden sides near 
the surfadfe. 

The great low-built house th%t surrounded the garden was 
still in sleep. Birds twittered in the eaves undisturbed and a 
small Pekingese dog slept on the threshold like a small lioness. 
She had lifted her head alertly at the sound of a sliding panel, 
and when she saw Peony, she got up and moved with msgesty 
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towards her mistressi^ waiting fti tKe path until Peony stooped 
and touched her head with delicate fingers. 

‘Hush) Small Dog,* she said in a. low voice, ‘Every one is 
asleep.* 

The dog, receiving the caress ^withoyt humility, lay down 
again, and Peony stood smiling and gazing about her with, 
delight, as though she had never seen the garden bcfOVe,* 
although she had lived so many years in this house. Once 
again, *as often before had happened, the oppression of the 
night vanished. The many joys of her life grew bright a^^ain 
with the morning. She enjoyed comfort, she loved beauty, 
and of both this house had much. If she were not in the main 
streamyg^i^s^armth and atfcction, yet the abundance of both 
overflowed upon her. She put aside her fears of the night, 
and then, tiptoeing along the stone path, she approached a 
peach-tree about to bloom at last, and began to cut a branch 
with a pair of iron scissors she had brought with her. Her coafe 
and trousers of pink satin were the same shade as the blossoms, 
and in the midst of pale pink and tender green, her black hair, 
combed in a long braid and coiled over one ear and fringed 
above her forehead, Ijer large black eyes, and her ivory skin 
made her face as clear-cut as a carving. She was slender and 
short, and her round face was demure. Her eyes were lively, 
the black pupils unusually large, the whites very clear, and 
her mouth was small, full, sPhd red. Her hands, stretched 
above her head, were dexterous, and her pink sleeves, falling 
away, showed round pretty arms. 

She had barely cut the branch when she heard her name 
called. 

‘Pconyl* 

She turned and saw David as he came from another part 
cS the garden, and instantly all her Hurt was gone. Did she 
not know him as none other did? He was tall, almost a man, 
but behind his new height ^he saw him the chil^ she had 
always known. His height showed him foreign, she thought, 
and so did his full dark eyes and his curling dark hair, his skin 
dark, but without the golden tinge o? a Chinese. This morning 
he wore a Chinese robe of thin dark blue silk tied about him 
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with a white silk girdle, and sBh though^ of him 9 $ her own* 
Hk handsome moutl). was pouting and still childish* 

*Why*didn’t you answer me when* I called?' ho demanded* 

Peony pi^ her. finger td her lips. ‘Oh — ^you promised me 
you wouldn’t come ii\to the jgarden after me!’ shf breathed. 
.‘Young Master,’ she added. 

In a low voice he demanded fiercely, ‘You have never called 
me Mkkter — ^why have you changed since yesterday?’ 

Peony busied herSWf with peach blossoms. ‘Yesterdafj your 
mother told me I must call you Young Master.’ Her voice 
was faltering and shy, but her black eyes, dancing under their 
long straight lashes, were naughty. ‘We are grown up now, 
your mother said.’ " ^ . 

It was true that yesterday morning Madame Ezra, beset by 
a gust of temper in the midst of preparations for the feast, had 
rebuked Peony suddenly. 

r ‘Where is David to sit?’ Peony had asked, very carelessly. 

‘Dare to call my son by his name!’ Madame Ezra had cried. 

‘But, Lady, have I not always so called his name?’ Peony 
had asked. 

‘Let it be so no more,’ Madame Ezra had replied. ‘You 
should have been the first to know that you arc not children 
now.’ She had paused and then had gone on, ‘And while I 
speak, here is more — you are no longer to go to his room, for 
any cause, if he is there— or he to yours. Do you hear me?’ 

‘Yes, Mistress,’ Peony had turned away to hide her tears, 
and Madame Ezra had relented. 

‘I do not blame you, child, for growing up,’ she announced. 
‘But I teach y^u this: Whatever happens is always the woman’s 
fault.’ 

‘Yes, Mistress,’ Peony had said again. 

‘Oh, you know my xfiother,’ David now grumbled. 

Peony darted a shrewd look at him, ‘She will scold you for 
wearing your robe tied around ypu like that. Only yesterday 
she told me I must help you to be neat— “a bondmaid’s duty”, 
she said.’ ^ 

She put the peach blossoms carefully on the ground as she 
spoke and went to him. He laughed a young man’s laughter, 
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lazy, amorous, teasijig, and sending beside her, he submitted 
to her nimble fingers. He was so tall lhay: he shielded, hw from 
the house, but he threw quick look over his shoulder. 

'Whose bondmaid are you?’ he^demanded. # ^ 

She lifted her long lashes. ‘Yjurs,’ i^e said. Then her lips 
twitched. ‘That’s not to say Fm worth much! You know, 
what I cost when they bought me for you — a hundred dollar^ 
and a suit of clothes.’ 

‘TBlit was when you were a skinny thidg of eight,’ he teased. 
‘Now you’re worth — let’s see — ^seventeen, pretty, buttery 
disobedient and still a handful of a girl. Why, you must be 
worth ten times as much!* 

.|he commanded him. ‘This button is almost off. 
Come with me and I will sew it on.’ 

‘Come to your room?’ 

She shook her head. ‘Your mother said that was to 
stop.’ 

‘You come to my room,’ he urged. 

She shook her head, hesitated, and they heard a panel slide. 
Instantly he slipped into the twisting path behind a tall rock, 
and Peony stooped to^pick up the peach blossoms. It was only 
Wang Ma, who came to sweep the threshold. 

‘I saw you,’ she said to Peony. 

‘What of that?’ Peony replied with impudence. She went 
into the huge shadowy hall dhd began to arrange the peach 
blossoms in two blue hawthorn-flowered vases that stood on 
the wall table. This morning the great hall was, to the casual 
eye, a Chinese family room. After last night’s feast the round 
table had been taken away and the other furniture had been 
placed again in the conventional Chinese way about the room. 
The long table was set against the wall facing the wide door 
into the garden, and against this tdble was set the square 
table of the same dark polished heavy wood. On •either side 
of the square table were th^ two immense arm-chairs of the 
same wood. At intervals around the walls the small tables 
stood, each with a pair of chairs. Doorways were hung with 
red satin curtains, and there were no windows except on the 
side towards the garden, which was set with sliding panels 
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latticed with mother-of-pearl. ^Through#- the lattice the sun- 
light filtered, iridescent and pale upon the floor of smooth 
worn grey tile, on the white plastereS walls, even on the high, 
bcanial roCf. Long ago the beams had been varnished an 
opc-blood red, and the.f^olqur had grown rich and dark with age. 

* To the discerning eye the room was not purely Chinese 
even Uj-day. Above the long wall table in the place of honour 
there hung an enormous satin tapestry. Upon its dull blue, 
Hebrew letters were embroidered in gold. Beneatii this 
tap&try stood the two seven-branched candlesticks of brass, 
and in one corner of the room was an ancient Jewish prayer ark. 

Peony stepped back to see the effect of the blossoms. With 
her usual skill she had arranged tnem in the va#es ip such a 
manner that they formed a composite as lovely as a painting. 
She smiled, her head lifted slightly to one side. A look of 
sensuous pleasure came over her exquisite small face. 

‘When the peach-trees bloom then it is spring,’ she mur- 
mured to Wang Ma. ‘What a mercy of heaven that our spring 
festival comes after their sorrowful foreign feast!’ 

She shrugged, waved her little hands, and sat down on the 
edge of one of the great arm-chairs. ‘W^ng Ma, I ask you, 
who have been in this house so long, what makes them love 
to grieve.^’ 

Wang Ma pursed her full lips. ‘You’ll grieve if our old 
mistress comes in and sees you sitting in her chair,* she 
retorted. ‘Such impudence! I’ve never thought of sitting in 
one of those chairs. But then, I’ve only been here thirty years.* 

‘Do not be cross with me, Wang Ma.’ Peony’s voice was 
soft, and she fbse from the chair and opened the red lacquered 
sweet box that stood in the centre of the square table. It was 
full of small sesame cakes. She took one and began to eat it. 

‘Nor would I help myself to their cakes,’ Wang Ma said. 

Peony v^ent on eating. 

‘Those cakes smell of pigs’ fat,’ Wang Ma said severely. 
She reached for one and smelled it. ‘Pigs’ fat, it’s certain! I 
told you all cakes must bought at the Buddhist sweetshop!’ 

‘I told your Old Wang so, too,’ Peony replied. ‘He bought 
them, not I.* 
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‘You!* Wang Ma^cricd. ‘Tilling himP 

Peony sjniled and did not answer. ^ She opened the tea 
basket that stood beside the sweet box and felt thc.pof. It was 
hot and she poured lea into one fif the ricc-patlit^rnec? bowls 
and sipped it, both hands cupped about its warmth. 

‘And I have never drunk from one of those bowls,’ Wang. 
Ma said. She nibbled a cake. ‘Yes, it’s pigs’ fat,’ she mur- 
mured gloomily, and went on eating it. 

‘Why don’t they like pigs’ fat?’ PeonJ^ inquired. ‘It’s odd 
that I’ve lived with all their superstitions and still 1 don’t 
know what they mean.’ 

‘It’s their religion,’ Wang Ma said. She reached for another 
cake^ JPeo^le do strange* things wdicn they arc religious. I 
had an old aunt who went^to be a Buddhist nun when her 
betrothed died, and she never ate meat again and she shaved 
her head and she slept on a bamboo bed with no quilt under- 
neath her so that when she got up in the morning she was aU 
wealed. Why? Who knows? But it made her happy.’ 

‘Yet our mistress is so sensible,’ Peony said. 

She poured a bowl of tea for Wang Ma, who shook her 
head. Peony took the bowl in both hands and presented it. 
‘Drink, good mother,^ she said. ‘You deserve it after all these 
years. Besides, they’ll never know^’ 

‘Who knows what you’ll tell?’ Wang Ma said severely. 

‘I never tell anything I knbw,’ Peony said demurely. 

Wang Ma put down the bowl. ‘What do you know?’ she 
inquired. 

‘Now you want me to tell,’ Peony said, smiling. 

‘I know some things myself,’ Wang Ma retofted. 

‘What things?’ Peony asked. Her innocence was flagrant 
in voice and wide black eyes. 

‘You and our young master,’ Waiife Ma said. 

‘I and our young master! Don’t think it’s with fts as it was 
with you and the old maste^,’ Peony said. 

Wang Ma stared. Her neck grew red. ‘Dare to say it!’ 
she cried. 

Peony shrugged her pretty shoulders. ‘It’s not I who say • 
anything,* she retorted. 





"Wang Ma pursed lier lips an& swept her eyelids downward, 
‘P’«7 Ypu ought to she muttered. 

Peony put her hand on Wang Mfc’s sleeve. ‘If we are not 
friend^ to each other in thits house, who will be friends to us?’ 
She paused and went on, ‘yet I am only a servant. Well, 
.what then? It has been my duty to care for hiip, to play 
®ganiei^with him; if he were restless, to sing to him; if he were 
sleepless, to read to him; if he were hungry, to feed him — to 

be his slave in everyiliing. Yesterday ’ She shniggtd her 

shoiilders again. 

Wang Ma came close. ‘You know what is to happen?* 

Peony shook her head. Then she looked sad. ‘No, I won’t 
lie. Of course I know. But heil never be Jiappy with 
Leah.* 

‘He has to marry her, even as his father did before him 
marry one of their people,* Wang Ma insisted. ‘This betrothal 
rvas fixed when the children were in their cradles. I remember 
— ^it was before you were born.* 

Peony said gently, ‘Do you think I have not been told that? 
Leah herself told me, when we were children playing together, 
David and she and I — “I’m to marry David,” that’s what she 
said. “Leah, stop talking about it** — that’s what he always 
said.’ ' 

‘She’s eighteen now to his nineteen.’ Wang Ma sighed. 
‘It’s time ’ 

‘Hush!’ Peony whispered. They listened. Steady footsteps 
approached, measured and strong. Quickly they moved 
together to replace the teapot, cover the sweet box, brush 
away the crumbs, wipe out the tea bowls. In an instant Wang 
Ma was sweeping the floor again with her short-handled 
broom, and Peony, taking a silk kerchief from her bosom, was 
dusting the table and tfle carved chairs. 

The red satin curtain at the east of the room was pushed 
back by a dark strong hand covqped with rings, and Madame 
Ezra stood there. This morning she wore a strange combina- 
tion of garments, a Chinese skirt and robe of grey silk, a 
Jewish headdress of striped taffeta. The two women, young 
and old, stood and gave greetings. 



*01d Mistress,’ th^sir voices^murmured. Both were careful, 
suspecting a tendency to temper after a/casl. 

‘You two,’ Madame Ezra replied in a firm voice?, ‘make 
haste with your tasks. My son’s faEhcr will be here soofi.’ 

She moved across the floor slowly, hty* long silver-grey skirt 
swaying, and she sat down on the chair to the left of the- 
square table, facing the garden. ‘He ought indeed to b|^ here* 
now,’ she went on. ‘But when was he ever on time?’ 

Waffig Ma poured a bowl of tea and Winded it tq Madame 
Ezra with both hands. ‘Our master likes to linger in theiea- 
house over his early tea,’ she said. Her voice was easy-going, 
her manner half intimate, as befitted those of an elderly serving 
woman whq^had been long with the family. ‘Besides that, 
Mistress, he is every day hoping to hear of the coming of the 
caravan.’ 

‘That caravanl’ Madame Ezra exclaimed. Tt is made an 
excuse for everything.’ • 

‘We all long for its coming. Mistress,’ Wang Ma said, 
laughing. Tt is like a second New Year, bringing all these 
toys from foreign lands.’ 

The caravan of wjjich she spoke was one that Ezra sent 
every year under his trusted partner, Kao Lien. Although the 
route by sea from Africa and Europe was quicker than ihc 
land route to the north, yet for the bringing of goods the land 
route by camel was less expensive and more sure. This year 
the caravan had been delayed for reasons that, Kao Lien had 
said in his letter, he could not explain until he arrived, and 
he had wintered abroad. As soon as the turn of the year came 
and the days began to lengthen, he had set otft. Now for a 
month Ezra had no message from him, and this led him to 
believe that Kao Lien must be near, and with him the longest 
caravan and the richest goods that ^Izra had yet received. 
To distribute these goods to the best advantag? was the 
anxiety of his life, and he h^d been long in negotiation with 
the Chinese merchant Kung Chen, whose shops were in every 
large city in the province and who^ talked now of opening a 
shop in the northern capital itself, under the very eyes of the 
ladies of the palace* 
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Madame Ezra did not hear VVang She lifted her head 
and sniffed the air ^archingly* ‘Do I smell — ^yes, I do.’ She 
tumed'with determination. ‘WangMa, open the sweet box!’ 

But Wang Ma lifted th4 whole box and handed it to Peony, 
who stepped forward ^o receive it. ‘Now, Old Mistress,’ Wang 
. Ma said firmly, ‘I had only this moment told Peony that there 
‘ wdsf ^^mistake about these cakes. We tasted them — ^she and I.’ 

‘Pigs’ fat!’ Madame Ezra exclaimed. 

‘It was that old ihan of mine,’ Wang Ma urged. *&azy — 
too®lazy to walk across another street to the Buddhist shop! 
But Mistress, you married me to him yourself with all his 
faults. What I’ve put up with all these years!’ 

‘But to put them in the sweet*’ box,’ Mada^ie Ezra said 
reproachfully. ‘Take them away.’ 

Peony took up the box and slipped silently towards a door- 
way, retreating gracefully and almost imperceptibly. With a 
•eweet quick smile she disappeared altogether. Outside the 
door in the wide corridor she paused and looked behind the 
curtain and met Old Wang, a small grey-haired man, flattened 
against the wall. He put his finger to his lips and tiptoed 
after her down the passage and into fjie library. There she 
handed him the box of cakes. • 

‘You heard?’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘I was about to enter and say that Old Master 
is on his way when I heard hef blaming me, and so I waited.’ 

*You see what trouble you bring on your old woman and 
me,’ Peony went on gendy, but her great eyes were dancing 
and her red lips quivering with a smile. 

He answei^^d this mischief, wagging his head from side to 
side. ‘Someone always eats the cakes. Before Heaven, does 
it matter who, so long as it is a human being?’ He held out 
the box to her and dbe pushed back her satin sleeve and 
delicatel)f took a cake. 

‘Eat one. Old Wang,’ Peon^t commanded him. ‘You too 
are a human being.’ 

They ate the cakes w^th a sort of solemnity, in common 
communion, and when she had finished she drew her silk 
kerchief from her sleeve and wiped her fingers. ‘After all, 
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there is no sin among our people in eating cakes made with 
pigs’ fat,’ she remarked. ‘Why do these Ijpreigners refyse good 
meat and good fat from i pig?’ • 

‘How do I know?’ Old Wang replied. ‘Belie\tng irf gods 
always causes confusion.’ • . • 

A door opened and they turned their heads. 

‘Old Master!’ Old Wang cried. 

Peony bent her head gracefully and Ezra came iii. He 
lookedT handsome this morning even in hiS middle age, and as 
Peony discerned from under her smiling lashes, he was cheer- 
ful. She understood this very well. As each feast day ap- 
proached he grew short-tempered and gloomy, and went half 
sulkily through all the rites upon which Madame Ezra insisted. 
The day after the feast was oTer, he was buoyant again, eager 
to be about his prospering business. 

‘Ah, Peony,’ Ezra said pleasantly. He stroked his beard. 
‘You’re looking very pretty, my child. Have you cut freshi 
peach blossoms this morning?’ 

‘They are there in the vases, Old Master,’ Peony replied in 
a docile voice. ‘The forced ones faded after the feast.’ 

‘And where is my i^n?’ Ezra went on. 

‘I have not seen him, Old Master,’ she replied. 

‘If you do, keep him away — there’s a good child,’ Ezra said. 
He tightened the silk girdle about his substantial waist, fixed 
his turban on his head as thoilgh preparing himself for some- 
thing to come. ‘I don’t want David to overhear us this 
morning,’ he said to Peony in a low voice. ‘His mother wants 
me to agree to the marriage. David doesn’t w'^ant to get 
married, does he?’ 

T don’t know, Old Master,’ Peony said faintly. 

‘Ha, no — ^why should you? How long has it been since he 
has seen Leah — until yesterday?’ * 

Peony lifted fringed eyelids. ‘He sees her in the synagogue, 
Old Master.’ . 

‘They don’t talk together alone?’ 

‘Not since she was sixteen.’ 

‘That’s— ah ’ 

‘Over two years, Old Master,’ Peony reminded him. 
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"‘Does he ever speak of her?^*^ 

‘Not to me, Old J^aster.* 

‘Thdk-e is no letter writing?’ 

‘N6, Old Master.’ 

Ezra’s rolling eyes, fell oi\ the box of cakes Old Wang held 
SIS he stood, listening to all that was said. ‘What’s this, eh? 
Cdke^j?’ 

Peony explained. ‘Old Wang is taking them away — they 
have pigi^’ fat in th&n.’ • 

••it’s a pity,’ Ezra said absently. ‘Pigs’ fat, eh? Of course 

I’m not orthodox — ^hmm ’ He took a cake and ate it 

quickly. ‘Very good, too. Pity!^ Well, yes, it won’t do in 
this house.’ * ^ 

He hastened on and Peony a&id Old Wang looked at each 
other and broke into laughter. They parted. Old Wang to 
go to the kitchen and Peony to return to the great hall. She 
•followed just behind Ezra and her entrance was not noticed. 

‘I have been waiting for you, Ezra,’ Madame Ezra said 
somewhat irritably. 

‘So have I been waiting for you, my dear,’ Ezra replied 
calmly. He sat down in the large c^iair opposite her and 
sipped the tea that Wang Ma offered him and then allowed 
her to light his pipe. She took a brown paper spill from a 
holder, blew the smouldering end into flame, and held it to 
the tobacco. A water pipe was a great resource in such a 
conversation as he knew waited for him now. It was necessary 
to fill and refill the tiny bowl of the pipe, to light the tobacco, 
to take two puffs or so, and then to blow out the ash and 
begin all ovet again. There was plenty of excuse for delay in 
answers, for pauses and repetitions. 

‘When I say I will be here midway between morning and 
noon meals, I am her^,’ Madame Ezra said. ‘Even after a 
feast dayj*' she added. 

‘No one doubts it,’ Ezra replied tranquilly. 

He was an ample man, black-bearded and olive-skinned, and 
he filled the wide Chines^ chair. This morning a long Chinese 
robe fell to his feet. It was of dark wine-coloured satin, 
brocaded in a design of circles, and over it he wore a sleeveless 
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jacket of black velvet. On hfi head he had wound a vivid 
turban of silk, and the fringed ends spread above his right ear, 
where he wore a heavy gdld earring.- The other car wSs bare. 
His feet too were bare, and he wore leather sandnls stttddcd 
with gold. Feet and hands werg larger to match his Heavy 
frame and his big-featured face. With his size he moved in . 
a slumberous fashion, yet he was not languid so mnph as* 
indomitable. 

Madame Ezra gazed at him with mounting iippatiencc. 
They were a well-matched pair and she knew it. She itJVed 
him heartily, but he could make her more angry than any 
one else. 

‘Have yoi^seen David?’ she now demanded. 

T seldom see him in the mopming,* Ezra replied. ‘Moreover, 

I have been at the tea-house since I rose from my bed. I had 
promised to meet Kung Chen there.’ 

He coughed behind his large smooth brown hand. ‘Whati^ 
a clever merchant!’ he said with admiration. ‘He and 1 — 
weVe a pair. We respect each other. One day he has the best 
of me and the next day 1 have the best of him. But the end 
is coming now — ^we a^e almost agreed, Naomi, if 1 bring this 
contract to conclusion, as surely I will after the caravan comes, 
I shall have an outlet through the House of Kung for all my 
imports of ivory, porcelain, peacocks, western trinkets, and 
musical instruments — in short,*for all foreign goods. Through 
their shops I shall pour my merchandise.’ 

The two bondmaids, Wang Ma and Peony, had taken their 
usual places. Wang Ma stood behind Madame Ezra and 
Peony behind Ezra. They were as little noticxrd as though 
they were pieces of furniture, but this they took as a matter 
of course. Ezra leaned on the table. ‘Naomi, I have something 
to propose to you. Now be patient — 

‘Well?’ Madame Ezra’s voice was edged with im^iatience* 

‘Kung Chen has a daughter, sixteen, very pretty ’ 

‘How do you know?’ Madame Ezra demanded. 

‘Well — ^hm- — I saw the child, qu^te accidentally, the other 
day. He had asked me to come to his house — ^very unusual. 
But wc wanted to talk privately about the contract. She was 
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there in the main hall. Of course, she left instantly. But Rung 
said she was his dav^ghter.’ 

Madame Ezra contained herself ^ith difficulty. She pressed 
her lips together and gazed furiously at her husband. ‘I sup- 
pose you are about to spggpst that I accept this Chinese girl 
as my daughter-in-law?’ she asked bitterly. 

f!^;a shrugged and spread out his big hands, palms upwards. 
‘Well, my dear, you see the advantages. I am an importer of 
foreign goods, he is a merchant with shops in a do£en big 
citfes, you see. After all, we are living in China.’ 

‘I see nothing except that you are asking a monstrous 
thing!’ she cried. ^ 

‘Eh?’ Ezra lifted his shaggy eyebrows. ^ 

‘You know that David must marry Leah!* Madame Ezra’s 
rich voice threatened tears. 

‘Now, Naomi,’ Ezra began, ‘You can’t mean that you arc 
•going to insist on that, after all these years!’ 

‘I do insist!’ Madame Ezra retorted. ‘All the more after all 
these years!’ 

Ezra spoke with persuasive gentleness. ‘But a foolish 
promise, Naomi, made by two sentimgital women over their 
children’s cradles!’ 

‘A sacred promise,’ Madame Ezra declared, ‘made before 
Jehovah, to preserve our people pure!’ 

‘But Naomi ’ * 

‘I insist!’ 

‘It’s a little late to talk about purity. My own mother was 
Chinese,’ Ezra said. 

‘Don’t renJind me of her!’ Madame Ezra screamed. 

Ezra lost his temper suddenly and completely. His face 
purpled. He rose to his feet. But Wang Ma was quicker. She 
stepped in front of him and she pushed him to his chair, her 
hands onj his arms. 

‘Master, Master,’ she remonstrated. 

He sank back. Wang Ma poured a bowl of tea and gave it 
to him with both hands jind glanced at Madame Ezra. Ezra 
took the bowl and set it down abruptly before his wife. 

‘Drink tea, Naomi,’ Ezra said shortly. 
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Now Wang Ma fi^ed Ezra’I tea bowl knd presented it to 
him. Peon^ drew a white silk fan from jicr wide sleeve and 
began to fan him gently, fie sighed,, relaxed in his.chartr, and 
lifting his turban, he wiped his fadb and head w4th hlfe silk 
handkerchief and put the turban jon again. 

* ‘Perhaps we had better send for David,’ he suggested at last! 

‘There is no use in sending for him until you agree^^ .ith 
me,’ Madame Ezra said. 

‘But*pcrhaps he will help us to agree,' Ezra retorted. 

‘I will not have you mention this Chinese girl to hitn,’ 
Madame Ezra replied. 

‘No, no,’ Ezra said, ‘that I promise! But we could find out 
how he feels jbout any marriage. That, at least ’ 

‘Why at least?’ Madame Ezra broke in. ‘It is the most 
important, not the least.’ 

Ezra slapped his knees. ‘Peony!’ he shouted. ‘Go and fetch 
my son!’ 

‘Yes, Master,’ Peony whispered. She moved out of the 
room, noiseless and graceful. Wang Ma filled the tea bowls 
again. 

Madame Ezra went on, ‘I will not g’ant that David can 
decide this matter.’. 

‘You wouldn’t want him to marry a woman hc*hates, 
Naomi,’ Ezra said more mildly. 

‘Who could hate Leah?’ MsCdame Ezra rejoined. ‘She is a 
beautiful girl — and so good.’ 

‘Certainly,’ Ezra agreed. 

‘What our old rabbi would have done without her ’ 

Madame Ezra said. 

‘His son is good for little,’ Ezra said with sarcasm. 

‘Aaron is still a child.’ 

‘Only a year younger than Leah.* 

‘She seems much older.’ 

‘Yes,’ Ezra agreed absentl)^ He fell silent. 

He had in fact told his wife a lie. It was not he who had 
seen the pretty daughter of Kung, but David. But how could 
he have explained to his wife that hcliad purposely sent David 
to the house of Kung? He had sent him w ith a message to 
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Kung C^cn at the'exact hou? when thf ladies of a house are 
freshly .dressed an4 wandering about the courtr. for change 
and eiltercise. When David came Back he had said tcasingly, 
*Wh^ are your eyes so b^ght, my son? What have you seen?’ 

David had blushe^^as a young man should and l^d shaken 
his head. ‘Here is the answer, Father,’ he had replie\i shortly, 
arfd^iad put Kung Chen*s letter on the table. 

Now Ezra closed his eyes, sat back in his chair, and circled 
his thuiq^bs slowly *one about the other. Behind thcr veil of 
hi? eyelids his acute and restless mind worked busily, sorting 
out the threads of his emotions. He was not confused so much 
as complex. In his veins ran the blood of two hearty strains. 
Half of the blood was nearly pure, but his fatjier had taken 
as a second wife a young Chinese woman of strength and 
beauty, and he was her son. Outwardly his mother had 
seemed to adopt all the ways of his father’s house. But Ezra, 
p her son, alone knew how untouched was her heart. In her 
own room, in the secrecy of her being, she liad laughed at the 
foreigners with whom she lived. Whilst she had enjoyed the 
pleasures of being a rich man’s wife and had eaten until she 
had in her age grown immensely fat, Ijer pretty features sunk 
in mounds of rosy flesh, she had actually* given up nothing of 
her own ways, and had even influenced the man she had 
married. Old Israel ben Abram, as the years passed, had 
begun to neglect the feast da)% once carefully observed in the 
house, and compromise became his habit. But when his 
Chinese wife died, leaving his son Ezra a boy of fifteen, in an 
excess of remorse and smitten conscience he had betrothed 
him to Naomi, daughter of a leader of the little colony of Jews 
in the Chinese city. 

Ezra, at that time indolent and romantic, had yielded. 
Naomi was handsome^and there was something fascinating in 
her cool*young strength. After their marriage, he found the 
habit of compromise, taught him by his Chinese mother, a 
practical weapon, Naomi was too strong. It was with com- 
promise that his brain \^s now busy. 

Madame Ezra spoke suddenly. ‘Ezra, open your eyes — you 
look foolish,’ 



^Certainly, my dear,* he repBed. He opened his eyes, 

*Not so wde, stupid!’ Madame Ezra s|iid impatiently. 

He drooped his lids ?ind his lips twitched with* secret 
laughter. She threw him a sharp look and he c&ught* it as 
though it were a glass ball and^thrcw.it back at her. She 
looked away. 

‘David is a long time in coming,’ she remarked. 

‘He may have been on the street somewhere, Lady/ Wang 
Ma hastened to reply. Every servant in \he house jrallied to 
the defence of the young lord. • 

Before there could be an answer they heard his footsteps. 
Peony preceded him, drawing aside the scarlet satin curtain 
with delicat^ fingers. He stood there, tall and dark, his 
impetuous eyes searching the«two faces now turned to him. 

‘You sent for me, Father — Mother ’ 

‘Come in and sit down, my son,’ Ezra, said kindly. 

‘Where have you been?’ his mother asked at the same* 
time. 

He answered neither of them. He sat down near his father 
and Peony poured him a bowl of tea and silently set it on the 
table beside him. Thqn she took her usual place behind Ezra 
and drawing the fan again from her sleeve, she opened it and 
began to move it slowly to and fro. Her eyes were half tidden 
beneath her drooped lids, David looked at her and away 
again. It was impossible to d&cern from that smooth pearly 
siuface what thoughts flowed beneath, 

‘David, it is time ’ Madame Ezra began. 

The young man whirled around on his seat. ‘Time for 
what?’ he demanded. • 

‘You know, my son,’ Madame Ezra said. She humbled 
herself, she made her voice pleading, knowing full w^cU how 
easily this beloved only child could lisiirden himself. 

‘I don’t know, Mother,’ he retorted. * 

Madame Ezra pleaded, ‘L^ah is eighteen, David. And you 
are a man. And I promised her mother.* 

‘Your promises have nothing to do^with me/ he said shortly. 

‘But you have alway's known ’ Madame Ezra remindwi 

him. 
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*I do not know Aow,* he inWrupted Jier. ‘Besides, I don’t 
love Leah.’ ^ 

‘Sh^e.on you!’ Madame Ezra d-ied. ‘Last night you were 
friendly enough.’ ^ 

‘This morning I remember her nose is too long,’ David 
said. 

'Madame Ezra spread out her hands and rolled her eyes 
from one face to the other. ‘She is a good girl — pretty, too — 
and learned in our faith. She will be a light in this house after 
I am gone,’ 

‘Still her nose is too long,’ David insisted. 

It had become a habit for him to oppose his mother, and 
he did so unreasonably now. He knew well enough that Leah’s 
nose was a handsome one, and Jiad his mother kept silent, he 
might have remembered only Leah’s beauty. But he was still 
childish enough to want to be free at all costs, and now he 
glared stubbornly at his mother and then laughed. 

‘Don’t marry me off so young, Mother,’ he cried gaily. 

Ezra laughed out loud. Peony allowed herself the smallest 
of smiles. Wang Ma’s face was expressionless. Madame Ezra 
felt no support. She bit her lip, sighed, and summoned all her 
adoration of her son. When she turned to him again her full 
dark eyes were moist and her lips quivered. 

‘David, my son,’ she began in her richest, softest tones, ‘do 
not break your mother’s hefuPt. No, wait, I do not ask you 
fo think of me, David. Think of our people! You and Leah, 
David — together — your children — carrying on the blood of 
Judah, in this heathen land! Such a good girl, David — a good 
wife, always#loving you and the home, teaching the children 
about God! When the time comes for us to go back to our 
own country, our promised land ’ 

David broke in, ‘Blit I don’t want to go away. This is 
where I Vas born, Mother — ^here, in this house.’ 

Madame Ezra dropped he^ persuasion. Honest temper 
blazed in her full face, ‘Dare to speak so to your mother!* 
she shouted. ‘God grant^us the chance to go back to the land 
of our fathers before we die — ^you and I and your father and 
all our house!’ 



Ezra coughed behind his hand. ‘I couldn’t leave my 
business, Naomi.’ « 

‘I am not talking about^o-morrow!’ Madame Ezra sliouted. 
‘I am talking about God’s good time, when tht prophets 
lead us.’ • • 

‘I may as well speak,’ David said suddenly. ‘Mother, I 
want to tell you something.’ He rose and they looked at liim 
as he stood, tall and beautiful, before them. ‘Mother, I won’t 
marry Leah, because I love some one else.’ * 

Madame Ezra’s firm jaw dropped. Ezra lifted his tea bowl. 
Peony stood, her eyes on David. The little silk fan was 
motionless in her hand. W^ng Ma turned away her hcad. 
‘Who is it?i Madame Ezra demanded. 

David faced his mother, hisPeheeks scarlet. T saw some one 
— in the Kung house ’ 

‘When?’ Madame Ezra demanded with passion. Her 
strength returned. < 

‘Two days ago,’ David said simply. 

Madame Ezra turned upon her husband. Her black eyes 

blazed at him. ‘You said — ^it was you who * 

Ezra groaned. ‘My* dear, you compel us all to lie to you,’ 
he remarked sadly. • He lifted his heavy-lidded eyes to his son. 
‘Go on,’ he commanded him. ‘Now you have begun, finish! 
You saw a pretty girl. Did you speak with her?’ 

‘Of course not,’ David cried. ‘She — she said something — 
“Oh, oh” — ^something like that — ^and she ran out of the room 

as fleetly as — as a ’ 

‘As a fawn?’ Ezra suggested dryly. 

David looked (^^tonished. ‘Father, how did you know? 
Have you seen her, too?’ 

‘No,’ Ezra replied. ‘Not this one. But I believe “fawn” is 
the usual term.’ * 

‘What folly!’ Madame Ezra said in a loud voiej. ‘Ezra, 
I am shocked!’ • 

Ezra rose suddenly. ‘I’m sorry, Naomi. Really, I can’t 
stay — Kung Chen is waiting and h^ is not the sort that does 
wait, you know.’ 

‘Sit down, both of you,* Madame Ezra said imperiously. 
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TDavid, you shall Be betrothed on the tenth day of the eighth 
month. It is the anniversary of the day upon which Leah’s 
mothdr and I made our -promise.’ * 

SSc met her son’s eyeS full and they looked at each other# 
His eyes fell. ‘I won’t — I v^on’t,’ he muttered. ‘J’h kill myself 
‘first.’ He turned and strode from the room. 

^o after him, Peony,’ Ezra commanded. 

Peony needed no command. She was already half-way to 
the door and she disappeared behind the satin curtain. 

To this revelation David had made she had listened with 
astonished ears. And she had dreamed that she knew all his 
heart! More than she had suffered last night for Leah’s sake 
she now grieved that David hacf hidden this §"om her. She 
ran across the corridor and ouit upon the long verandas that 
lined the courts. Where had he gone? She paused, finger to 
lips, her eyes closed, pondering. He would want to escape, 
and where could he escape except into the streets? She turned 
and ran swiftly and lightly towards the gate. 

In the silence of the great hall the two elders sat. Wang Ma 
sighed and filled the tea bowls again. Ezra’s face was grave 
and Madame Ezra touched her eyes ^ith her handkerchief. 
After a moment Ezra spoke, and his voice was very gentle. 
‘Naomi, we waited a long time for this only child.’ 

But she was not to be moved. ‘I had rather he had never 
been born than to see him •lost to our people,’ she said 
heavily. 

Ezra sighed, got to his feet, prepared to go. But he could 
not leave her so easily. He knew her heart after all these years, 
the great st«ibborn hot heart of a Jewish wife and mother. 
*Ah, Naomi,’ he said sadly. ‘If only you women could let us 
be what we are!’ 

She did not reply. She turned her face from him and held 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and he motioned to Wang Ma. 
‘Take care of her,’ he murmur^, and went away. 

When he had gone Madame Ezra broke into loud sobs, as 
though she were alone. As though, too, it were the habit of 
years, Wang Ma movea to her side and took her hand and 
patted it softly, massaging the fingers and the wrist, pinching 
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the firm flesh gently. One hAnd and the other she so com- 
fortedf and then sh?; pressed Madame Ezra’s temples again 
and again between her pjilms, and Madime Ezra was^uieted 
and she leaned back against her ^air and closjd he» eyes. 
Thus was she soothed. 

• But under her fingers Wang Mk felt the busy stubborn brain 
still working. ‘Ah, Lady,’ she murmured. ‘Let men have* 
their way! What does it matter to women? To sleep— *to eat 
— to enjoy our own lives — that is best.’ * 

They were the wrong words and instantly she? regrq^ted 
them. Madame Ezra’s fiery black eyes sprang open. She sat 
up and turned on her serving woman. ‘You Chinese!’ she said 
with bitter contempt. ‘You Chinese!’ She rose as she spoke, 
and pushed %side Wang Ma’s hands and left the room with 
imperious speed. * 

Wang Ma stood watching, then she felt the teapot and 
found it hot. She filled the bowl from which Ezra had drunk, 
and taking it in both hands she went and sat down on th^ 
high doorstep. There, warmed by the hot sun, she continued 
to sit, drinking the tea slowly and gazing reflectively into the 
sunlit court. 


T,B.— 3 
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II 


P 'eOMV faced Davicf. 

‘You!* she cried ,wilh soft ferocity. ‘Not to tell me!* 

^ He was fleeter of foot than she, and wile had to get 'her 
. first the gate. Once he had looked back and had seen her, 
and instantly she seemed to give up the chase and had slipped 
into^a sideialley of the immense compound. He looked behind 
him again, and not seeing her, he had smiled triumphantly 
and had slowed his steps. Then suddenly she was ahead of 
him in a passage-way, and he knpw he was outwitted. She 
stood, her hands outspread to catch him and h«Id him. He 
stopped just short of her, foldecf his arms, and looked down 
into her reproachful eyes. 

‘I am not bound to you!* he declared. 

• Her small lovely face quivered, flushed, and wilted before 
his gaze like a smitten flower. ‘No,* she said in a little voice. 
‘It is only I who am bound to you. And — and — you are quite 
right. You need not tell me — ^anything.* 

He was instantly remorseful. ‘Now, Peony,* he argued. ‘I 
will telj you — ^but only if I am not forced.^ 

‘It is wrong of me,* she agreed. ‘I will never do it again. 
See — ^you are free!* 

She locked her hands behind lier back. He put out his arms 
but she evaded them and stepped aside, and then turned and 
ran from him. Now it was he who pursued and she w&o 
fled. . . . How she loved to run! It was her luck to be bond- 
maid in this flouse of foreigners. Had she been in a Chinese 
house her feet would have been bound small as soon as it was 
sure she was to be pretty, so that if a son of the house were to 
love her and want her for a concubine, she would not shame 
the family.by having feet like a servant*s. She ran on, laughing 
at the sound of him running behind her. He was laughing, 
too, but they muted their laughter in the secret way of their 
childhood. He caught her, as he always did, as she knew he 
would, and she pushed him and twisted herself free — ^almost, 
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but not quite- His^arms we^ strong. Then her acute ear, 
quick to h^ar footsteps and voices, warnj^d her that they were 
seen. • • 

‘Young Master,’ she cried loudly. ‘You must not take 
your life!’ 

' He dropped his arms, but it tob late. Madame Ezra 
had seen them. 

‘Peony!’ she said sharply. ‘You forget yourself!’ 

‘I was holding him lest he throw hknself into the well,’ 
she faltered. 

‘Nonsense!’ Madame Ezra retorted. But she wavered. Did 
the girl lie or was she indeed holding him against death? 

David laughed. ‘She’s* lying, Mother,’ he said robustly. 
‘We were oiTly playing a gaijie.’ 

Madame Ezra was not. pleased. ‘It is time you stopped 
playing games with Peony,’ she said coldly. She was less 
pleased than usual to see how beautiful her son looked at thi^ 
moment. The high colour and bold bearing in which she took 
her secret delight now alarmed her. And Peony, too, was 
growing dangerously pretty. 

‘Make yourself ready,’ she said shortly to the girl. ‘You 
must accompany me* to the house of the Rabbi. And you, 
David, should be at your books.’ 

She walked firmly down the passage-way towards her own 
rooms. David made a grimace and shrugged his shoulders, 
and Peony answered with lifted eyebrows and a sigh. Then 
her little face took on its look of sweetest coaxing. She glanced 
at Madame Ezra’s back and lingered to put a small hand, 
flower light, upon David’s arm. 

‘You will tell me all about her?’ 

He smiled gloriously, and she smiled back, a tender smile, 
the same smile, or so it seemed, that he had seen so often upon 
her face when she looked up at him. 

‘Everything,’ he promised. 

They parted and Peony went to her room to prepare for 
the duty of going with Madame Ezra. It was a small room, 
set in a tiny court of its own, but*opening into Wang Ma’s 
court, which in turn opened upon a dim mossy passage into 
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Madaxac Ezra’s own rooms. T^his little i;oom in which Peony 
lived had once be^nged to a concubine, three generations 
back, a secret love, scarcely acknowledged, of (Ezra’s own 
great^an^alher. Here,» too, Wang Ma herse^ had lived 
before she was married to Old Wang by Ezra’s ipwn father. 
The room had stood empfy while Peony was a child^ too young 
^ to bij^ alone, but when she was fifteen it had been given her. 
It was a pretty little room, the walls whitewashed and the grey 
tiles of the floor scrubbed silvery clean. Upon the facing walls 
on cither side of her bed Peony had hung two pairs of scrolls, 
pictured with the flowers of spring and summer, the bright 
leaves of autumn, and the snowy pines of winter. These she 
had painted herself. She had sdt in the schoolroom with 
David and his tutor for many years, her duty to fetch them 
hot tea and to clean their brushes and grind ink, and she had 
learned to read and write. This learning, added to her own 
^aceful talent, had made her able to turn a verse as well as 
David could himself. Thus on the scroll for spring she had 
written in two long lines of brushed tracery: 

The peach flowers bloom upon the tress. 

Not knowing whether the flrosts wfll HU them. 

c 

Updh the mimosa branches of the summer scroll she wrote: 

The hot sun bums, the thunder drums across the sky. 

The cicadas sing endlessly, unheeding. 

Under the scarlet maple leaves she wrote: 

The red leaves fall, and all the court is stiU. 

I Hread the leaves and under my feet they die. 

Beneath the snow-covered pines she wrote two more lines: 

Snow covers tLe living and the dead. 

The green pine-tree, the perished flowers. 

These four poems she read v&y often, wondering how she 
could improve them. Whether she would ever be able to make 
them better she did not know. But at present they reached to 
the bottom of her heart and made her want to cry. 
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She moved now ip. haste put on a plain dark coat and 
trousers^ to^ take the peach blossoms froi^i her hair, to put off 
her gold bracelets. Shedooked intp the small old mirror of 
her dressing-case and rubbed a little rice powder into her skin 
and touched her lips^ faintly with red cream. Her hair she 
made always in a long braid, as all bbndmaids wore their hair, 
signifying that they were not daughters of the house, but atv- 
home she kept the braid twisted into a knot over her ear. * 
Now she let it down and brushed the straight black fringe 
above her eyebrows. 

This done, she made haste through the passage-ways until 
she came to Madame Ezra’s court. Wang Ma was putting 
the last touch upon Madame Ezra’s costume. It was rich and 
individual, aSid Madame Ezip thought it was entirely Jewish. 
She did not know that in the generations during which her 
family had lived in China touches of embroidery at sleeve and 
throat, folds in the skirt, the twist of buttons and braid, had^ 
crept into the costume of her grandmothers. 

Peony paused at the door and gave a slight cough and 
prepared her smile. Madame Ezra did not turn. Usually she 
was voluble and kindly to her serving maids, but in the last 
few days, while her Ihind had been busy with the Passover 
and all her being was renewed in the faith of her ancestors, 
she had not been pleased with the intimacy she perceived 
between Peony and David. True, the girl had been bought 
as a companion as well as a servant for the solitary little boy 
he had been, but the years had passed too quickly. She 
reproached herself that she had not taken heed earlier that 
they were now grown, her son a man, and Pequy a woman. 
She was inclined at this moment to feel aggrieved and to be 
harsh towards Peony, who should have understood the change 
by instinct. • 

All of this Peony perfectly comprehended, and^he stood 
with patient grace, silent until Madame Ezra mighr choose to 
speak. When a gold hairpin*slipped from Wang Ma’s lingers 
she sprang forward as lithcly as a kitten, picked it up, and 
herself put it into Madame Ezra’s h^fir. In so doing she caught 
her mistress’s eye in the mirror and smiled. Madame Ezra 
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gazed severely into the wide blJlick eyes ol* the little bondmaid, 
and then after a second or two she yielded her o\yn smile. 

‘You are a naughty child/ she •said. ‘I am; very angry 
with you.’ « * 

‘Ah, why, Mistress?’ Peony asked sadly, Th<ip with her 
qpxick frankness she WenTc oh, ‘No, do not tell me — I know! 
r Button arc quite wrong. Old Mistress. I know rtiy place in 
this house. I want only to serve you, my lady. What you bid 
me do, I will do. What home have I except this house? Can 
I dare to*disobey you?’ 

She was so pretty, so pleading, so yielding, that Madame 
Ezra could not but be mollified. It was true that Peony was 
entirely dependent upon her, and l^hough she knew as well as 
ever that underneath all the gentleness and sv^eetness. there 
was something hard and prudent, yet, she reasoned. Peony 
could scarcely destroy her own welfare. If indeed there were 

youthful attachment between the bondmaid and David, 
Peony would not yield to it if it meant the loss of everything 
else — as it would, Madame Ezra said firmly to herself. If ever 
she saw proof that there was more between David and Peony 
than there should be between a young man and a serving maid 
that day she would marry Peony to a fermer. 

As well as though she had spoken, Peony knew the thoughts 
inside Madame Ezra’s handsome head. She had learned so 
thoroughly the habit of such discovery that she had only to 
be still, to empty her own mind, to wait, and to receive, and 
soon into her brain would come on little creeping mouse feet 
the thoughts of others. To be married to a farmer was the 
common fatQ. of bondmaids who went beyond their station. 
She had even less hope in this house than in a Chinese home. 
The Jews did not take concubines, Madame Ezra had often 
declared — not the good Jews, at least. Their god, Jehovah, 
forbade il. 

When Madame Ezra did not answer her, she slipped back 
quickly, and then followed her* mistress to the gate. A few 
minutes later she was in her plain sedan, riding along the 
street behind Madame Ezra’s own satin-curtained one. She 
looked through the little pane set into the front curtain and 
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saw a small square block of Ae street straight ahead. The 
street was as it had always been, through|fier life and through 
the centuries before she was born. It was a wide street, but 
however wide it might be, it was alv^ys crowded \vlh p0t)ple. 
On both sides low buildings of brick and stone stood open. 
Tiiey were shops of many kinds, bfbt bebflnd them were homes 
where men and women and their children lived together, 
happily or not, but in security. The street was shadowy and 
cool, for the shopkeepers had stretched rr^ts over their thres- 
holds woven of slit reeds over a framework of bambdb. Water 
carriers had slopped their wooden buckets as they went, 
and the wet stones of the cobbled street threw off coolness. 
Children ran and crawled everywhere, weaving between the 
people. HouSewives bargained with vendors of fresh vege- 
tables and lifted live fish from great tubs, and men went their 
way to teashops and business. Everywhere there w^as life, good 
common life, but she had no part in it. Peony thought sadly. 

While her eyes watched the scene she knew so well, her ' 
thoughts were busy with herself. The years had passed too 
quickly, even for her. They had been happy years and good 
ones, and she had dreaded womanhood and change. She had 
felt almost a daughter*in the house, but not quite, and in the 
fast few days, during the strange foreign feast, she had realized 
she was alien to this family that had bought her. Compel her 
mind as she might, she could npt remember her own mother’s 
face or her father’s voice, A castaway child, stolen perhaps 
from her home, or sold, she had been sold again. 

*Who sold me to you, Lady?’ she had once asked Madame 
Ezra. , 

‘A dealer in children,’ Madame Ezra had replied. 

‘Had he many like me?’ she had asked next. 

‘He had twenty little girls, and twcn boys,’ Wang Ma had 
put in, T wonder, Lady, that you did not get a bc^r for our 
young master.’ • 

‘My son’s father wanted *the girl,’ Madame Ezra had 
replied. *I believe he took a fancy to Peony because she had 
such big eyes. You were very thin,* child. I remember you 
ate until we were frightened.’ 
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Riding along in the crowded street, hi^h on men’s shoulders. 
Peony considered l|er fate. Outside the house ^of Ezra she 
knew no one, she had not a friend.^ All were strangers to her 
as wnre thipse passers on Ihe street. Tears brimmlpd her eyes. 
Where could she ever go to find friends or family^ Therefore 
must she stay wherd she {^as and cling to the only house 
she knew. 

I have no one, she thought plaintively. 

And then she denied this with the hard truthfulness that 
was her Acrct heart. She was lying to herself. She wanted to 
stay in the house of Ezra because she could never bear to 
leave David. ‘David’ she called him in her heart and 
would always so call him, however she taught her lips to say 
‘Master’. ^ ‘ 

I love him, she thought. I would not go, no matter what 
was given me in exchange for him. 

^ Thus she declared herself to her own heart. With truth, 
a clear peace descended upon her. She knew now what she 
wanted and would have. There remained only the matter of 
how to get it and keep it. 

The house of the Rabbi was next tef the synagogue on the 
Strcct«of the Plucked Sinew. Long ago the street had been so 
named because of the mysterious Jewish rite of plucking the 
sinew from flesh before it could be eaten. The Chinese called 
the synagogue The Temple of the Foreign God. But the Jews 
called it The Temple of God. Once passers-by had wondered 
at the sounds of weeping that came from within. The weep- 
ing h4d almost ceased as the years went on, and then the only 
sounds that came from the synagogue were the long, slow, 
wailing chants one day in seven. Even the sound of the 
chanting had grown weaker as more years passed, and now 
those who passed by had to stop and listen, if they were to 
hear the* voices within the heavy closed doors. The very 
building was falling into slow^ruin. The typhoons of each 
summer tore at the cornices and the eaves, and when stones 
fell they were not replaced. 

The same decay was creeping into the house of the Rabbi, 
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which was near the synagogue.^ Moss grew between the flag- 
stones of the court through which Mada|ne Ezra and Peony 
walked whifc their scdans^waited at the gate. Old Waag had 
been sent ahead to announce Madaine Ezra’s visi% and^now 
he met them at the door of the guest hall. 

•‘The Teacher was asleep, Mi?treSs/*he explained. ‘The 
young lady, his daughter, was in the kitchen alone, and she 
ran to comb her hair and change her garments. She begged 
me to ask you to seat yourself. She will* come quickly with 
her father.’ 

Madame Ezra inclined her head and stepped over the 
rotting doorsill and into the guest hall. It was called a hall, 
although actually it was oidy a small room set with common 
furniture. BiJt it was clean and Leah had put some white 
scented lilies into a brown jar on the tabic. No tea was served 
in this house, for it was a Chinese fashion. Madame Ezra sat 
down and motioned Peony to a stool. ^ 

‘Sit down, child,’ she said. ‘You need not stand while we are 
alone. And you. Old Wang, may return home to your work.’ 

Old Wang bowed and went away, and Madame Ezra 
waited in the silent little room. Since she did not speak, Peony 
did not either. The yt)ung girl sat gracefully erect upon the 
wooden stool, her small hands clasped in her lap, Sho knew 
perfectly how to sit at ease, waiting, her look pleasant and 
yielding. There was no impatience or urgency in her bearing. 
When in a few minutes they heard shuffling footsteps, she rose 
and took her place behind the chair on which Madame 
Ezra sat. 

Thus they were when the faded blue linen cyrtain in /the 
doorway was pushed aside and Leah came in leading her 
father, the old Rabbi. He walked with a long staff in his right 
hand, his left arm leaning upon Leah’s shoulder. The Rabbi 
had been tall in his youth, far above the height of thg average 
man, and he was still tall, in spite of his aged stoop. “He wore 
the robes of his people this fnoming as he always did, and 
though they were patched, they were clean. Snow-white, too, 
was his long beard, mid his skin w^ clean and fair, in spite 
of his wrinkles. 
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‘My daughter/ the Rabbi slid to Madame Ezra. 

‘I have waked y^iu, Father/ Madame Ezra replied. She 
rose aad went forward to meet thciold man, andj he touched 
her hand cjplicately and quickly and then her headi in blessing. 
Leah led him to the chair opposite that in whi^ Madame 
Ezra had been sitting. • * ‘ 

‘Please sit down, Aunt,* Leah said, and when Madame Ezra 
had sat down, she moved a high stool near to her father. 
Then doubtfully she looked at Peony. ‘You — ^will you sit 
down?’ she asked. 

Peony inclined her head sweetly. ‘Thank you, Young Lady, 
I must be ready to serve my mistress,’ she replied softly. 

Leah sat down. Nothing could* have marked more clearly 
than this the change from her childhood, when ^e and Peony 
had been two little girls, playing children’s games with David, 
and now, when one was a bondmaid and the other the young 
mistress of her father’s house. 

*I should have waked long ago,’ the Rabbi said in a. voice 
surprisingly strong for his age. ‘But the truth is, daughter, 
that our Passover feast rouses sad memories in me and I lie 

awake in the night, sorrowing. These poor eyes ’ he 

touched his blind eyes, ‘can still wcep,^even though they can 
no longer see.’ 

Madame Ezra sighed. ‘Do we not all weep together in 
our exile?’ ^ 

‘I grow old,’ the Rabbi went on, ‘and my son is too young 
to take my place. Where is Aaron, Leah?’ 

‘He went out early this morning. Father, and he has not 
come back,’ JL«ah replied. 

‘Did he say where he was going?’ the Rabbi asked. 

‘No, Father.’ 

‘But you should haw? asked,’ the Rabbi insisted. 

‘He did not want to tell me. Father,’ Leah said gently. 

Against the spare faded figure of the old man, the beauty 
of Leah was startling. The purft spring sunshine fell upon the 
tile fioor in a square of pure light, and it lit her beauty into 
vividness. ^ She was slender but rounded, strong in her looks, 
and rich in her colouring, and yet a vague timidity lcn,t a 
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modesty to her bearipg that Whs almost childlike* Her full 
lips were re(J this morning, and her eyes |verc nearly perfect 
in their shape and in their deep brown colouring, thc4ashes 
long and curling, and the brows dark. Her hair was curfing, 
too, and to-day she had tied it back from her face with a strip 
ornarrow red satin at the nape o!F hhr neck. Her dress wasr 
a simple robe of coarse white linen. It fell to her feet and was 
girdled about her slender waist with a wide red strip of the 
same satin that bound her hair. The sleei/es were short and 
her creamy arms were bare. 

Peony under the cover of her straight lashes watched this 
beauty with appreciation and wonder. Her mind played now 
about the beautiful foreign* girl with question and doubtful 
answer. When — or if — Leah <;;^me into the house of Ezra, as 
David’s wife, would she be shrewd to see all that went on 
under that ample roof? Would she protest and forbid, would 
she lead David away again into the dreams of his own people? 

‘Aaron should not leave without telling you where he goes, 
Father,’ Madame Ezra was saying. 

‘He is young,’ the Rabbi sighed. 

‘Not too young to remember his duty,’ Madame Ezra said 
firmly. ‘He is the onlf one to follow after you, Father, and 
he must remember his duty to his people. If he fails, there will 
be none left to lead us home when the time comes.’ 

‘Oh, that it might come ith my lifetime T the old rabbi 
mourned. 

‘But we must remain ready, even though it does not,’ 
Madame Ezra said earnestly. ‘The synagogue should be 
repaired, Father, and we should revive the rerruiant of our 
people. As it is, our men are forgetting and our children never 
know our heritage. You should give Aaron the task of collect- 
ing the funds for the repairs. A good idea. Father — and I will 
promise five hundred pieces of silver as the beginninjj^.’ 

‘Ah, if all our people were like you,’ the old Rabbf replied. 
‘But it is a good idea, eh, Leah? Aaron could busy himself with 
it and it would give him something to do.’ 

‘Yes, Father,’ Leah said doubtfully. She looked down into 
the pool of brightness about her feet. 
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Hiese strange foreign peSple, Peof^y was thinking, the 
beautiful old maii| the beautihil girl, even h4[^daine Ezra 
handsome and stately, all burning from within! And why did 
thcfr eyessglow and their faces grow rapt and their voices so 
grave while they spoke? Some spirit came out of them atid 
''enveloped them in a fhys*tic unity that shut her out. Hpr 
downcast eyes fell on Leah’s hands clasped loosely over her 
knees. They were like a boy’s hands, the fingers square at the 
ends, strong and rough. Peony looked down at her own little 
hamds as they rested on the back of Madame Ezra’s chair — 
soft, small, narrow hands, the fingers pointed as a girl’s fingers 
should be. Leah’s hands were like Madame Ezra’s, except 
that Madame’s were not workwdrn. They were smooth and 
plump and she wore rings on. the first finger/ of each hand 
and on each thumb. Les^ wore no rings. 

^Yet I did not come to talk about the synagogue,’ Madame 
Ezra was saying. 

The Rabbi inclined his silvery head. A small black skull-cap 
covered the crown of it, but his hair curled about its edges. 

*What then, my daughter?’ he asked courteously. 

do not know whether Leah should stay or go while I 
speak,’ Madame Ezra said, looking af the girl kindly. 

Leah rose. T Will go.’ 

‘No,’ Madame Ezra decided abruptly. ‘Why should you? 
You are not a child and wc are not Chinese. It is quite 
permissible to speak before you of your marriage.’ 

Leah sat down again hesitating.' Peony watched her side- 
ways from under her lasheS. At the word ‘marriage’ a dark 
rich red flooded up from Leah’s straight neck and shoulders; 
it crept up her cheeks and into the roots of her hair. Seeing 
it, Peony felt the blood drain down from her own face and 
her heart began to baat slowly and heavily. The talk would 
go on before her, as a matter of course, for who would con- 
sider wBether a bondmaid had a heart? Madame Ezra, in her 
shrewdness, might think it well for her to hear of David’s 
marriage. Peony dropped her head low and stood like a small 
image of marble, her hAnds folded together upon the badi of 
Madame Ezra’s chair. 



•Marriage/ Madaipe Ezra repeated. ‘It is time. Father, to 
speak of our children. My son is no longrr a child.’ 

‘Leah is only eighteen,’ \he Rabbi said doubtfully. ‘Besides, 
what would I do without her?* » * ' 

‘To be eighteen is to be a woman,* Madame Ezra retorted, 
‘dnd you cannot keep her for ever.* We can hire a good Jewish 
woman to take her place. I will see to it. I know just the one 
— ^Rachel, the daughter of Eli and that woman he married ’ 

‘A Chinese,’ the Rabbi said still more doubtfully. 

‘Only partly,’ Madame Ezra said firmly. ‘It is hard to find 
servants now who are purely of our people. I myself use only 
Chinese. It is better not to mix them. But to take Leah’s 
place here, of course, we milst have a woman who understands 
the rites ancf can help you. Rachel knows enough for that. 
And her husband is dead.’ 

‘He was a Chinese,’ the Rabbi said plaintively. 

‘It is as much as we can do to get our sons married to 
women of our people nowadays,’ Madame Ezra replied. ‘That 
is why I want my son married now. Leah, you must help me!’ 

A look of trouble came into Leah’s deep eyes. ‘How can 
I help you?’ she murmured. 

‘You must come arid visit me,* Madame Ezra said. ‘It is 
natural and right that at this age, when you are entering 
womanhood, you should come and stay with me, your mother’s 
friend. We were like sisters, she and 1> and 1 have long had 
it in my mind that you should come to me.’ 

They were interrupted by a sound at the door. Aaron came 
in impetuously and then stopped, confounded by their 
unexpected presence. He gave a snigger of embarrassment. 

‘Aaron!’ Leah whispered distressfully. 

‘My sonl’ the Rabbi cried. ‘How fortunate! Now we can 
talk with you. Aaron, sit down here, my son, near me.’ 

The Rabbi felt for a chair, but Aaron did not mov#; towards 
him. He took off his turban and wiped his hot fortiicad. It 
was Leah diat rose and movdd a chair near to the fethcr and 
motioned to her brother. He sat down, trying to control his 
rapid breathing. * 

‘Why have you been running?’ the Rabbi asked. 
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^Because I wanted to^’ Aaron answei^pd sullenly. He was 
a slight pallid your^ man, and his eyes were sma^ and black 
and set close on either side of a thm hooked nose. His curly 
bladk hainhung untidily drom under his turban. 

Madame Ezra gazed at him with dislike. ‘You do not look 
as the Rabbi’s son shotfld/ she now said majestically. ‘YcTU 
look as common as anybody’s son.* 

Aaron did not answer. He threw her instead a shrewd 
peevish glance, sharp with hostility. 

•Aaroif!’ Leah murmured again. 

‘Be quiet!’ he commanded her in a fierce whisper. 

*My son, do you not give greeting to our guests?’ the Rabbi 
asked. 

‘Let us go on with our conversation,’ Madaifie Ezra said. 

‘Yes, yes,’ the Rabbi murmured. ‘Aaron, Madame Ezra 
wants Leah to come and stay with her for a while.* 

‘Who’s to look after us?’ Aaron inquired rudely. 

‘Rachel will come,’ Madame Ezra replied. 

‘Do you mind if I go, Aaron?’ Leah asked half timidly. 

‘Why should I mind? Do as you like,’ he replied. His eyes, 
roving about the room, now fell upon the silent Peony, and 
there they fastened themselves. She felt his coarse gaze and 
did not lift her eyelids. 

Then Madame Ezra saw it and was angered. She rose, 
interposing herself between tfce two. ‘Let us decide it so, 
Father. Leah can come to me to-morrow, I will send a sedan 
for her, and at an earlier hour Rachel will come. Leah, you 
can tell her everything to be done. And do not set a day for 
youT return— I may keep you for a long time.* 

Madame Ezra smiled and nodded to Leah, who had risen 
when she rose. Then bowing her farewell to the Rabbi, she 
left the room without giving heed to Aaron. The Rabbi rose 
too, an<yeaning upon Aaron’s arm, he followed Madame Ezra 
to the gate. 

Leah walked on his other side, and Peony went ahead to 
prepare the chair-carriers. 

Thus Madame Ezra returned to her house. She was ill 
pleased with her own thoughts, that Peony could see. She 
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was very silent when ^he had rei^ched her own rooms, and she 
gave brief commands for the preparatioji of the small east 
court for Leah. Peony stcod to receive these command's, and 
when she had heard them she turned^ and went to filfil tL'em, 
only to hear Madame Ezra call her again from the gate of 
the court. ' » ' 

‘Young girls have natural instincts,’ Madame Ezra said to 
Peony. ‘Do you prepare those two rooms as you can imagine 
Leah would like to have them prepared, vith the scrolls and 
vases, flowers and perfumes, that she will most enjoy'.’ f. 

‘But Madame, how do I know what a young foreign lady 
will most enjoy?’ Peony inquired. She met Madame Ezra’s 
fixed stare with a wide and^sinnocent gaze. 

‘Try to imagine,’ Madame Ezra said dryly, and the innocent 
gaze flickered and fell. 

Outside the gate, in the mossy passage-way, Peony stood still 
for a full minute. Then she moved with decision. She went 
to her room and in a few swift movements she took off her 
sombre street garments and put on her soft peach-pink silk 
jacket and trousers. She washed her hands and face in per- 
fumed water and coiled her braid again over one ear and 
thrust a jewelled pin irAo the knot. In the other ear she hung 
a long pearl earring*. Cheeks and lips she touched with ver- 
milion, and she dusted her face with the fine rice powder. 
Then she slipped through the secret passages of the old house 
that went winding into the courtyards where David lived near 
to his father. 

The house had been built hundreds of years ago for a great 
and rich Chinese family, and generations had added courts 
and passage-ways to suit their needs and their loves. Many'of 
these were closed now, and left unused, but Peony in her 
exploring and David in his curiosity h^d found them, until, 
as the years of their childhood passed, all were familiar to 
them, and these ways underlay the upper surfaces of the house 
in a secret pattern for a secret life. The house was Peony’s 
world, where she lived with the family to which she belonged, 
and yet where she felt that she lived most often alone, passing 
hours at a time in some forgotten overgrown courtyard, 
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dreaming and musing. But she knew tlp,t until now she had 
never been really aln>ne because there had always been David. 
Whether he was in her presence om not, he had teen always 
in htt droams and musmgs. 

As she went her secret way, she was bewildered with fear. 
Well she knew and had always known that some day he must 
be given a wife. But she had not believed that this wife could 
separate them. They would go on, the closeness of man and 
woman scarcely heeded, scarcely noticed, in the family life. 
But if Leah were brought here, would Leah allow this to be? 
Gould anything be hidden from the foreign eyes of that young 
girl? Would she not demand the whole of David, body and 
mind and spirit? His conscience rhe would create in her own 
image, and she would teach him to worship the god of his 
fathers, and he would cleave to Leah only and there would 
be no room for any other in his heart. Now Peony feared 
Leah indeed, for she saw that Leah was a woman strong 
enough to win a man entire and hold him so. Peony’s eyes 
swam with tears. She must go to David instantly, win him 
again, renew every tie. Impetuously, daring to disobey even 
Madame Ezra out of her fear, she ran silently upon her satin- 
shod feet into the library, where David at this hour should be 
at his books. 

She found him at his writing-table, his books pushed aside. 
When she stood in the doorway he was poring over a sheet of 
paper, pointing his camers-hair brush at his Ups. He did not 
see her and she waited, now rosy and smiling, ready for his 
lifted eyes. When he made no sign, she laughed softly and he 
looked up, lus eyes thoughtful and far away. Then she went 
to him, and taking her white silk handkerchief from her sleeve, 
she leaned and wiped his inky Ups. 

‘Oh, what Ups!’ sh<i murmured. ‘Look!’ 

She i^owed him the stain on the handkerchief, but he was 
still far «way. ‘TcU me a rhyme for “lily”,’ he commanded. 

‘Silly,’ she replied with prompt mischief. 

‘Saiy yourself!’ he retorted. But he put the brush down. 

‘What arc you writing?’ she inquired. 

‘A poem,’ he replied. 
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She snatched the paper, he snatched ij back, and between 
them it was tom in two* *Now see whaw you have done!* he 
cried furiously. ‘It’s the fifth time I have copied it!’ ' 

‘For your tutor, I suppose?’ she tried. She be^'an to read 
the torn poem in a high, sweet voice. 

'I came upon a garden unaware, 

A flowcr-scetited space. 

But all the flowers did abase 
Themselves before a lily. . . .* 

‘Why a lily?’ she demanded. ‘I ihouglu you said she loo'ked 
like a fawn. The same girl cannot look like a fawn and a 
lUy.’ ^ 

‘She isn’t exactly like a lily — ^she’s too small. I wanted to 
say orchid, a small golden one, but there is nothing that 
rhymes with orchid.’ 

Peony crumbled the paper in her hand. ‘There is no use 
in your writing poems to her, whatever she is,’ she declared. 

‘You wicked little thing!’ he cried. He grasped her hand 
and forced the wad of paper out of it and smoothed it. Then 
he looked at her, remembering her words. ‘What do you 
mean?’ he demanded. 

She paused and then said firmly, ‘Leah is coming.’ 

‘Here?’ 

She was pleased with the horror in his eyes, and she nodded. 
‘She is coming to-morrow — and she is really very beautiful. 
I never saw before how beautiful she is. Why not keep the 
poem? “Lily” would suit her.’ 

‘What is she coming for?’ he asked, biting his underlip, 

‘You know — ^you know,* she answered, ‘She is coming to 
be married to you!’ 

‘Stop teasing,’ he commanded. He stood up and seized 
both her wrists and held her firmly. ‘TlVII me — did my mother 
say so — to her?’ 

Peony nodded. ‘I went with your mother to the Rabbi’s 
house and I heard every word. They are going to rebuild 
that temple — ^ihe temple to your fpreign god — and Leah is 
coming here to live.* 

Tf my mother thinks * David began. 
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*Ah, she will do pvhat she likes,’ Peqny declared. ‘She’s 
stronger than you. ¥he will make you marry Leah!’ 

‘SheVannot — won’t — ^my father* will help me ’ 

‘Your father is not as strong.as she is.’ 

‘Both of us together!’ 

* ‘Ah, but there are‘’tw& d( them, too,’ she reminded him 
triumphantly. ‘Leah and your mother — ^they’re stronger than 
you and your father.’ 

She felt a strange nvish to hurt him, to make him suffer so 
that he would ask her help. Then she would help him. She 
looked up into his eyes and saw doubt creep into them. 

‘Peony, you must help me!’ he whispered. 

‘Leah is beautiful,’ she said stutfbornly. 

‘Peony,’ he pleaded, T love SQme one else. You know it!’ 

‘The daughter of Kung Chen. What’s her name?’ 

‘I don’t even know her name,’ he groaned, 
p ‘But I do,’ Peony said. 

She had him now in her power. He dropped her wrists. 
‘What is her name?’ he demanded. 

‘You were nearly right — ^to want to call her “orchid”,’ she 
said demurely. ‘Her name is Kueilan.’ 

‘Precious Orchid,’ he reputed. ‘Ah, 'it >vas my instinct!’ 

‘And if you wish, I will take the poem to her myself — ^when 
you have finished it,’ Peony said sweetly. He opened the 
drawer of the table and drew out a fresh sheet of paper. 

‘Now quickly help me with the last line,’ he commanded her. 

‘Let’s not have any flowers,’ she suggested. ‘Flowers are 
so common.’ 

‘No flowers,’ he said eagerly. ‘What would she like instead?’ 

‘If it were I,’ Peony said, ‘I would like to remind some one 
— ^the one I loved — of — of a fragrance— caught upon the winds 
of night — or dew at suArise ’ 

‘Dew at sunrise,’ he decided. 

^ He settled to his paper and brush, and she touched his cheek 
with her palm. 

‘While you write,’ she said tenderly, ‘I will go and do 
something your mother Bade me to do.’ 

He did not hear her, or know that she had left him alone. 
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At the door she looked back. When sh4 saw him absorbed, 
her red lips grew firm and her eyes sparlled like black jewels, 
and she went away to ^fulfil the task of preparing 'Lyah’s 
rooms. 

How hard she was upon the^two small undermaids she 
summoned to help her! Nothing she* dicl herself, until the last 
comer under the bed was swept, until the silken bed curtains 
were shaken free of dust, and the bed spread with soft quilts, 
the carved blackwood table dusted. Then she waved the 
wearied maids away, and she sat down and considered Lt^h. 

It was in her heart to leave these rooms as they were, clean 
but bare. Why should she put forth her hand to more? Then 
she sighed. She knew hersdlf too merciful to blame Leah, who 
was good, Sne rose, unwillingly, and went about other rooms 
in the house and chose from one and another pretty things, 
a pair of many-flowered vases, a lacquered box, a pair of 
scrolls, each with its painted verse beneath flying birds, a , 
footstool made of golden bamboo, a bowl of blooming bulbs, 
and these she took to Leah’s rooms and placed them well. 

When all was done, she stood looking about her; then, 
feeling duty done, she closed the doors. Outside these closed 
doors she paused in tfie court and considered. David would 
have his poem finished now, doubtless. Should she return to 
him to Imow his will? She went silent-footed through the 
courts again to David’s schoolroom and looked in. He was 
not there. 

‘David?’ she called softly, but there was no answer. She 
tiptoed to the desk. Upon the sheet of paper he had written 
only a single line. 

Within the lotus bud the dewdrop waited. 

Then he had flung down his brusH. She felt its tip — the 
camel’s hair was dry! Where had he gone and where had he 
stayed all these hours? 

She looked about the empty, book-lined room, and all her 
perceptions, too sepgitive, searched the air. Confusion — ^what 
confusion had seized him? She longed to run out, to look for 
him, to find him. But her life had taught her patience. She 
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itood, controlled %d stiU. Then she to6k up the brush, put 
on its brass cover, ^d laid it in its box; she covered the ink 
box^ tbo, and set the slab of dried ink in its place. This done, 
she stood a second more, then took the paper with its unfini^ed 
poem, folded it delicately, put it in the bosom of her robe, 
and returned to her own room and found her embroidoy. 
There the whole afternoon she sewed, and none came near, 
even to ask her if she were hungry or thirsty. 
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Ill 


W HEN Madame Ezra had gone, the Rabbi and his 
children stood in the small flowerless court. Leah 
turned to her father, her face imploring. But he was 
blind and could not see her. She turned to her brother. 
^Aaron,* she said tremulously. • 

But he was staring at the broken stone flags beneatbhis 
feet. ‘What luck you have!’ he muttered. ‘To be getting out 
of this!* 

The Rabbi listened intetitly, but his hearing was not sharp 
enough to citch the words. ^‘What did you say, my son.^* he 
inquired anxiously. 

T said, we shall miss Leah,’ Aaron replied, raising his 
voice. 

‘Ah, how shall we live without her?’ the Rabbi said. He 
lifted his blind eyes to the sunshine that poured down warmly 
into the court. ‘Except we do the will of the Lord,’ he went 
on. He put out his hand for Leah, and she took it in both her 
ovm. ‘Even as Esthei^ the queen, went out to serve her people, 
so shall you, my daughter, enter the house of Ezra.’ 

‘But they belong to our people, Father, while Esther went 
to the heathen,’ Leah said. • 

‘It is only here near the synagogue where I feel sure of 
sacred ground,’ the Rabbi replied. He sighed and lifted his 
face to the sun. ‘Oh, that I could seel’ he cried. 

‘Let me stay with you!’ Leah cried, and she* took his arm 
and laid it across her shoulders. 

‘No, no,’ the Rabbi said quickly, ‘I do not complain. God 
leads us. He has His will to perform in the house of Ezra, and 
He has chosen you, my daughter, to be His instrumeiit. Come, 
take me to my room and let me pray until I seardh out His 
meaning.’ 

The Rabbi drew her along as he walked. It was he that 
led on the familiar ground, not she. She leaned her head 
against his shoulder. Behind them Aaron stood looking after 
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them, then he dart^i out of the gate. Xhe Rabbi felt for the 
high doorstep and tfcen lifted his foot over it. • 

children/ he began. Leah tUrned her head and saw 
that her brother had gonii. 

‘Aaron is not here, Fathe^’ she said gently. 

' Usually she would hot' have told him that Aaron was gon 6 . 
It was she that kept peace between them, urging the old father 
to remember that the son was still young. But now she needed 
to speak the truth. • 

*0006!^ the old man cried. ‘But he was here a moment 
ago.’ 

‘You see why I should not leave you,’ Leah said. ‘When 
I am not here he will always be ‘away and you will be left 
alone with a serving woman.’ , 

‘I must deal with him before Jehovah,’ the Rabbi said, and 
his face was moved with distress. 

‘Father, let me stay with you — ^to care for you both,’ Leah 
pleaded. 

But the Rabbi shook off her hands. He stood in the middle 
of the floor and struck his staff against the stones under his 
feet. ‘It is I who have hidden the truth from you, my child,’ 
he wailed. ‘It is I who have been weak.*' I, know what my son 
is. No, you must go. I will do my duty.’ 

‘Father, Aaron is young — ^what can you do?’ 

‘I can curse my son, even as<Isaac cursed Esau!’ the Rabbi 
said with strange energy. ‘I can cast him out of the house of 
the Lord for ever!’ 

Leah clasped her hands on his shoulder. ‘Oh, how can I go?’ 
she moumedi 

The father controlled himself. He hesitated, turned, 
fumbled for his chair, and sat down. He was trembling and 
there was a fine sweat *on his high pale forehead. ‘Now,’ he 
said, ‘now — ^hear me — I am not your earthly father while I 
speak th(^e words. I am yoiur rabbi. I command you!’ 

Leah stood hesitating, waiting, biting her red lips, her hands 
clenched at her sides. Her eyes were wide and burning, but 
she did not speak* There was a moment of silence and then 
the Rabbi rose, leaned on his staff, and spoke. in a deep and 
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unearthly voice: ‘Thiis saith the Lord tci His servant Leah: 
Go forth, remembering who thou art, OfLcah! Reclaim the 
House of Ezra for Me! Qause them to remember, father and 
son, that they arc Mine, descendant* of those whom I leef, by 
the hand of My servant Moses, out of the land of Egypt; into 
the promised land. There My people sinned. They look to 
themselves women from among the heathen and they wor- 
shipped false gods, and I cast them out again until they had 
repented. But I have not forgotten them. They shall come 
to Me, and I will save them, and I will return thcni again^to 
their own land. And how shall I do this except by the hands 
of those who have not forgotten Me?* 

'rhe Rabbi’s face was glofified as he spoke these words. His 
staff fell to the ground and stretched out his arms. Leah 
listened, her head high, and when he was silent she bowed 
her head. 

T will obey you,* she whispered. ‘I will do my best, Father.’ 

He faltered. The strength went out of him and he sank 
upon the seat from which he had risen. ‘The will of the Lord 
be done,’ he said heavily. ‘Go, my child, and prepare 
yourself.* 

She went without a!kother word, and that whole day she 
busied herself in silence. The little house next to the synagogue 
was always as clean and neat as she knew how to make it. 
But she cleaned it again, and prepared the noon meal for the 
three of them. Aaron did not come home, and she saved his 
portion and put it aside into a cool place. At the table she 
and the Rabbi ate almost in silence. He sighed when he heard 
that his son was not there, and then told her t® bid Aaron 
come to him at once when he returned. After her father had 
eaten he slept, and while he slept, Leah put her few clothes 
together into a small leather trunk, l^en she bathed herself 
and washed her thick curling hair. This was scarcely done 
when she heard a knock at the door, and she opened il. There 
stood Rachel, the serving woman, and a man with a wooden 
box holding her possessions. 

‘Madame Ezra bade me come hefe,’ she said simply. 

‘You are expected, Rachel,* Leah replied^ She led the 
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woman into her o\n^ room. *Here is whfre you shall live/ she 
went on. ‘It is neal to my fath^* Have you eaten?’ 

‘^eb/ Rachel said. ‘I .came early enough for you to tell- me 
everything before 1 cook the night meal, for Madame Ezra 
said ’you were to go to bed early to-night and be ready in the 
morning soon after sunfise. You will sleep in yotir own bed 
this last night, and 1 shall sleep in the kitchen.’ 

There was something very comforting about this strong, 
stout, dark-faced woman, and Leah sat down with her on the 
bed and ‘told her all she could, what her father ate and did 
not cat, how he liked his things left upon the table untouched, 
and how often hot water must be brought to him for washing, 
and the care of his hair and bearll. Then she told Rachel of 
the cleaning of the synagogue apd of the dusting of the tablets 
and the ark, and of the velvet curtains, which were old and 
must be tenderly handled. Then last of all she told her of 
Aaron. 

‘He is not a good son,’ she said sadly. ‘I had better tell you, 
so that you will not lean on him.’ 

‘Leave him to me!’ Rachel said firmly. 

‘You will be better for him than I have been,’ Leah 
said. . 

‘I am older,’ Rachel replied. Then she leaned forward, her 
plump hands on her knees. ‘You poor lamb,’ she said, ‘led 
to the slaughter.’ She shook her head. 

Leah gazed at her, not comprehending. ‘But it is a pleasant 
house,’ she replied. ‘I used to go there very often when David 
and I were children,’ Her clear skin flushed in spite of herself 
and she laughed. ‘There is nothing else for me to do, when 
my father and Madame Ezra combine to command me.’ 

‘She speaks for man and he for God,’ Rachel said humor- 
ously. Then she was grave again. ‘But ncvftr marry a man 
you cannot love,’ she said, ‘It’s too hard in a house like that 
of Ezra, where they do not allow concubines. Marriage is not 
such a burden in a Chinese house — ^if you do not like your 
husband, you can get a concubine for him without losing your 
place in the family. But to have to be a wife to a man you 
Ioathe--how disgusting!* 
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*No one could loathe David,* Leah sairJ gently. ^The flush 
was brightei:. r 

Rachel looked at her arfti smiled. ‘Ah, in that case — 
said. ‘I had better see what you have in the house for supper.* 

*In this last night in the small squarfe room near her father’s, 
Leah could not sleep. On the opposite side of the court was 
Aaron’s room. He had not come to the evening meal, and it 
was after midnight before she saw a candk flicker against the 
latticed window. The pale beams glimmered upon the whke 
curtains of her bed, and she rose and looked out of her window 
and saw him moving like a shadow about his room. Ordinarily 
she would have gone to hifn to ask if he were hungry or to 
know where lie had been. But to-night she felt herself already 
separate from him. Her life in this house had stopped and 
to-morrow it would begin in another. She went back to her 
bed and lay quietly, her hands clasped under her head. 

She tried for a while to think of what her father had said, 
how she was to be God’s instrument, but she doubted that 
this could be, however much she longed for it to be true. She 
had been too busy since her mother died to read the Torah 
as much as she shquldw It was long ago that she had been 
left, so long that she could not remember her mother’s face 
unless she put everything else out of her mind. Then against 
the grey curtain of the past she thought she could see a pale 
thin face, the eyes too large and too black, and the thin mouth 
sad. But she could remember very well this one thing her 
mother had told her, when she called her in the last night 
she lived. • 

‘Take care of your father, Leah — and Aaron.* 

*Yes, Mother,’ she had sobbed. 

‘Oh, child,’ her mother had gaspad suddenly, ‘think of 
yourself— for no one else will.’ « 

Those were her mother’s last words, and Leah did hot know 
what they meant then or now. How could she care for others 
if she thought of herself? She sighed and put away thb ques- 
tion that she had never answered, and she began to think 
instead of David. 
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Her mind roamed, remembering him as far back as she 
could, when perha^ once in a« month Wang Ma had come 
forces: and had taken her to Madame Ezra, to be looked at, 
to be questioned, and tten to be given sweets and fruit a|id 
released to play in the courts with David, the beautiful little 
boy, always so richly dressed, so gay, so charming. Hfer 
memory of him was one of laughter so continuing that 
wherever he was, the very air was bright with his presence. 
Her own home had been always sad, her father absorbed in * 
scriptures and prayers, and Aaron whining and half ill, depen- 
dent upon her and cruel to her at the same time. And they 
were poor, always poor, and she had had to patch and mend 
and save and learn as best she cdhld how to cook and clean. 
There had been a servant woi^an in her childBiood, but she 
had gone away when Leah was not more than twelve, and 
since then she had been alone except for an old Chinese man 
who did the marketing and made a small kitchen garden in 
the back court and took out garbage and the waste from the 
household. He was a deaf-mute and lived out his days in 
silence. 

The house of Ezra was therefore the one happy place of her 
childhood, and she could not but ballad that it was God’s 
will, and her father’s, that now she return to it. But I shall 
come home often, she thought, and I shall make everything 
here much better than it has«ever been. And if I really do 
marry David 

Here her thoughts grew shy and humble. If she did, if such 
heaven were granted to her, she would thank God all her life 
and be so good that He would never regret it. She would 
move David’s heart to rebuild the synagogue and to fulfil all 
her father’s dreams. The remnant of their people, who were 
so scattered, would be brought together again in the new 
synagogue, and David would be the leader of them, and Aaron 
would hi looked after and helped, and perhaps he would grow 
better than she feared, and all would be well — ^with everybody, 
she thought fervently. 

Somewhere on the edge of her dreams there stood the 
shadow of a young Chinese girl, the little girl who had played 
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near David, a pretty child with big almor|h-shaped eyes and 
a small red mouth. This child gradually became a slender 
young girl, still more pretl^, who served David and her^w^th 
tea and plied them with cakes, and was always neat. Peony 
— Peony! But Peony, Leah reminded herself, was only a 
bohdmaid. • 

And so near dawn Leah fell asleep, her cheek on her folded 
hands, and Rachel, stealing in, had not the heart to wake her. 
The good woman went into the kitchen and started the fire 
in the charcoal stove and heated water and set rice to boil far 
breakfast, and cracked three eggs into a bowl. 

She did not waken Leah, indeed, until she heard the clatter 
of some one at the gate, and when she opened it there stood 
Wang Ma, and behind her cjiair-bearers carried an empty 
sedan. — 

‘Come in, Elder Sister,’ Rachel said. ‘No one is awake yet 
here.’ 

Wang Ma came in, looking almost like the mistress of a 
house herself. She wore a dark blue coat and trousers of 
homespun silk, and there were gold earrings in her ears and 
gold rings on her middle fingers. Her oiled black hair was 
brushed into a rounds krft»t on her neck and held by a fine l>Iack 
silk net, and she had plucked and darkened her eyebrows, and 
rubbed her cheeks so clean that they were still very red. 

‘Not awake!’ she echoed. She knew Rachel and they were 
good friends in the solid fashion of women who are respected 
in whatever households they serve. Both of them obeyed 
Madame Ezra above all others, Rachel because Madame Ezra 
had given her money at times when her husband was ill or 
idle, and Wang Ma because she knew that Madame Ezra 
ruled the House of Ezra. 

‘The Rabbi is old,’ Rachel said, ‘and the young man did 
not come in until after midnight, and Leah, doubtless, the 
poor young thing ’ 

Wang Ma’s black eyebrows went up. ‘Why poor young 
thing?’ she demanded. ‘She is lucky to come into our house.’ 

‘Of course — of course,’ Rachel said peaceably. ‘Come in 
and drink some tea, Elder Sister. I will wake her.’ 
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‘I trill wake hit,* Wang Ma said firmly. *bo you attend 
to die two men. We had better make haste, lest to-day the 
GE^rstvan comes. The gateman told me when I passed that a 
runner i^ached our hoese the second hour after midnigh^ to 
•ay the caravan had reac][ied the Village of Three Bells. But 
say nothing to the'yoting lady. Our mistress does not vrish 
her distracted.’ 

*Has the caravan come indeed?’ Rachel exclaimed. *HoW 
lucky are you, Elder Sister, to be in that household!’ 

• ‘So I'am, in some ways,’ Wang Ma replied. Tn other ways 
— ^well, let us do our duty!’ She shrugged her shoulders. 
Rachel nodded and led her to Leah’^ room. 

So it happened that when Ldkh opened her eyes, they fell 
first upon Wang Ma’s handsome rosy face.^ She was half 
bemus^.< with her dreams, and she faltered. 

‘Why— why, but I am still at home 

‘Up with you. Young La^y,’ Wang Ma said briskly. ‘I am 
sent to fetch you.’ 

Leah sat up and brushed back her long hair. ‘Oh— ^oh,’ 
she whispered in distress. ‘To-day of all days to oversleep.’ 

‘Never mind,’ Wang Ma siud. ‘Put something on and come 
along. Our mistress has new gamuhts. ready for you. You 
need bring nothing.' 

‘Ah, but my box is packed — am ready!’ Leah exclaimed. 

So saying, she got quickly but of bed. Then she looked 
diyly at Wang M^. Never in her life had she taken off her 
clothes before any one, and she could not now. But Wang 
Ma would have no shyness. 

‘Gome, come,' she said, ‘no sillmess. Young Lady! If you 
are to stay in our house, I shall have the washing and tending* 
of you, at Itast until our Peony learns, and you have nothing 
that old women like vne caxmot see.' 

So mth her back turned to Wang Ma, Leah undressed and 
hoielf at a basin and ewer, Wang Ma all the time 
Ijid&ig her to make haste. 

^youiieedimtbetcK>earefii!,' Wasighfo ‘I shall 

again and perfimie new 

garment^' 
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Then Rachel brought a bowl of ho^ rice soup, and so 
between them Leah was ready. But there were the farewells 
to be said. No one could help her with those. She went* tiptoe 
into Aaron’s room, and he lay still lisleep. She stefod looking 
down at him, the tears gathcripg under her eyelids. ‘ Her 
brother lay before her in his weakness and in his too slender 
youth, and his pale ugly face touclied her heart. Who would 
love this brother of hers? There was nothing in him to love. 
Her own rich love, always ready to wcM up at the sight of 
some one needy and weak, came up now, and she bent ahd 
kissed his cheek. His breath was foul and his hair smelled 
unwashed. 

*Oh, Aaron,’ she murmifrcd, *what shall I do for you?’ 

He openccf his small dark ayes, recognized her, and pouted 
at her. ‘Don’t wake me,* he muttered. — 

‘But I am going away, dear,’ she said. 

He lay, half uncomprehending, staring at her. 

‘Take care of Father, ALaron,’ she begged him. ‘Be good, 
won’t you, dear Aaron?’ 

‘You’ll be back,’ he said thickly. 

‘Every few days, if I am allowed,’ she promised. ‘And 
Rachel is here.’ . ^ 

‘Well, then,* he retorted, and turned and burrowed into 
his bed again. 

So Leah left him, closing the door softly, and then she went 
into her father’s room. The Rabbi had got up and dressed 
himself, and was at his prayers. 

‘Father,” she said, and he turned. ‘They have come for 
me. Father,’ • 

‘So early?* he answered. ‘But let it be so, child. Arc you 
ready?* 

She had come near him and he tduched her, head, face, 
dioulders^ her hair and dress, his delicate fingers teHing him 
how she was. ‘Yes, you are ready. And have you eaten?’ 

‘Yes, Father, imd Rachel is ready for you to come and eat.’ 

She wavered and then lahi her head against his bosom. 
*Oh, Father!’ she whispered. 

He smoodmd her hair. ‘But you will not be far away, 
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child — you will be back every day or sof and think how much 
better everything will be for us all/ 

Sp fie epmforted her, and she liftSd her head and shook tfie 
tears out 6f her eyes andtsmiled at him. 

‘Don’t come to the gatq with me, Father. Let me leave 
you here, and Rachel \^hll come and fetch you.’ 

So she left him. She did not look back, and with a last 
word to Rachel she went out of the gate. Yet when the cur- 
tains of the sedan were closed about her, she felt that she was 
going on a far journey, from which there might be no return. 

At the house of Ezra Peony waited in the outer court. So 
Madame Ezra had commanded fter through Wang Ma. 

‘Am I to be a lady’s maid #to this foreigner?’ Peony had 
asked when the command came that early morning. She 
widened her eyes at Wang Ma. 

Wang Ma had come near enough to flick Peony’s cheek with 
her thumb and forefinger. Her sharp nails left a tiny spot. 

‘If you have any wisdom inside that head of yours, you will 
not ask what you will do and what you will not do,’ Wang 
Ma advised her. ‘Had I asked such questions I would not 
have been in this house to-day. Oh^ — obey — and do what 
you like. The two go together — if you are clever. And now 
mind that you hurry! The caravan is near. Our master left 
before dawn to meet it.’ • 

‘The caravan?* Peony cried. 

‘Yes, yes,’ Wang Ma said impatiently, and went away. 
‘But Leah is not to know — our mistress commands it.’ 

Peony had been braiding her hair when Wang Ma came 
and went, and she finished the long braid. The excitement 
of the caravan filled her mind for a moment. Then suddenly 
she forgot it. What h&d Wang Ma said? ‘Obey — obey— and 
do what you like. The two go together — ^if you arc clever.’ 
Strange words, full of meaning! She pondered them, and the 
meaning began to sink like precious metal into the deep waters 
of her soul. She smiled to herself suddenly until the two 
dimples danced on her cheeks. 

Instead of coiling her braid over her ear, "she let it hang 
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down her back. But into the red cord tha*/ bound her hair at 
her neck sha thrust a white gardenia from the court. An old 
bush grew there, and at thft season it bore many blossoms’ epx'h 
morning. Peony had chosen to put ion a pale blue? silk coat 
and trousers, and now she looked ^delicate and modest she 
stood waiting, and hers was the first fAce*that Leah saw when 
the curtain of the sedan was lifted. Indeed, Peony herself 
lifted it, and she smiled into Leah’s eyes. 

‘Welcome, Lady,’ Peony said. ‘Will you come down from 
this chair?’ She held out her arm for Leah to lean upon, 1 m t 
Leah stepped down without this support. She was a head 
taller than Peony, and she did not si>eak, although she 
answered Peony’s smile. ® 

‘Have you eaten. Lady?’ I^eony asked, following a little 
behind her. 

‘I did eat,’ Leah said frankly, ‘but I am hunj:^y again.’ 

‘It is the morning,’ Peony said. ‘The air is dry and good 
to-day. I will bring you food, Lady, as soon as I have settled 
you in your rooms. I made them ready for you yesterday, and 
I shall bring you some fresh gardenias. T hey should not be 
plucked early, lest they turn brown at the edges.’ 

So the two young \/oii^en went together, each very conscious 
of the new relationship between them and each trying to fulfil 
it. Wang Ma had gone ahead to tell Madame Ezra that Leah 
had come, and so Peony was Irft to lead Leah to her rooms. 

‘Am I to have this whole court?’ Leah asked in surprise 
when Peony paused. The rooms were much more beautiful 
than any she had ever used. As a child she remembered 
having seen here David’s grandmother, an old lady, lighting 
candles at sundown. 

‘There are only two rooms,’ Peony said. ‘One is for your 
sleep and the other for you to sit in whtm you are alone.’ 

She guided Leah into the rooms and a man followed, 
bringing her box. When he was gone Peony showed 'her the 
g^ments that Madame Ezra herself had worn in her youth, 
the robes of the Jewish people. Straight and full and long 
they hung, scarlet trimmed with gold, and deep blue trimmed 
with silver and yellow edged with emerald green. 
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‘You are to wcaJir the scarlet one to-day/ Peony said. ‘But 
first you must eat and then be bathed and perfumed, and |biere 
art jewels for your cars and your^ bosom. And my mispress 
says you arc not to hide yourself away here alone, but you\arc 
to cbme out and walk about the courts and mingle with the 
family and enjoy alf the house.* 

‘How kind she is!’ Leah said. Then she was shy. ‘I doubt 
I can feel so free in a day,* she told Peony. 

‘Why not?’ Peony said half carelessly. ‘There is no one 
hsdre to hurt you.’ She opened a lacquered red box on the 
dressing-table as she spoke, and Leah saw a little heap of gold 
and silver trinkets set with precious stones. 

Leah looked up irom where siie sat beside the table and 
met Peony’s smiling, secret eyes. 

‘It is joaarriage, is it not?’ Peony asked in a light clear voice. 
‘I think our mistress has made up her mind that you are to 
marry our young lord.* 

Leah’s face quivered. ‘A marriage cannot be made,’ she 
replied quickly. 

‘How else, then?* Peony inquired hardily. Ts not every 
marriage made?’ 

‘Not among our people,’ Leah said- proudly. 

She looked away, and reminded herself again that this 
pretty Chinese girl was only a bondmaid. It was not at all 
suitable that she should discuss with Peony the sacred subject 
of her marriage. Indeed, it was too sacred yet even for' her 
own thought, something as distant and high as Gk>d’s will. 
*I will have something to eat now, if you please,’ Leah said 
in a cool firm voice. ‘Then afterwards I can dress myself— 
I am used to doing so. Please tell Wang Ma I will not have 
her help — or yours.’ 

Peony, hearing this voice, perfectly understood what was 
going on in Leah’s mind. She bent her head and smiled. 
‘Very well, Lady,’ she said in her sweet and docile way, and 
turning she left the room. 

A few minutes latei; a serving woman brought in food, and 
Leah ate it alone. When she was finished the serving woman 
took it away, and alone Leah brushed her hair and washed 
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again and put on the scarlet dress. But tkic put no perfume 
on herself, and she took none of the jewels from the box. When 
she was ready she sat dowh in the outer room and waited ^ 
Peony had gone to her own room) and wept steadily for a 
few minutes because Leah was sq beautiful. She looked at 
hdrself in the mirror on her dressing-table, and it seemed to 
her tha^all her own charms were mean and small. She was 
a little thing, light as a bird, and although her face was round, 
her frame had no strength. Leah was like a princess and she 
like a child. Yet she could not hate Leah. There was some- 
thing lofty and good about the Jewish girl, and Peony knew 
that she herself was neither lofty nor very good. How could 
she be good, even if she wished to be, when she must win all 
she had by wile and trickery? > 

I have nothing and nobody except myself, the smalic Chinese 
girl thought sadly. 

She shut down the mirror into the dressing-table and laid 
her head down and cried still more heartily until she had no 
more tears. Then her brain, refreshed and washed clean by 
her tears, began to work swiftly. 

You can never be a wife in this house, this hard little brain 
now told her. Do not ^ftease yourself any more with dreams 
and imaginings. You cannot even be a concubine — their god 
forbids. But no one knows David as well as you do. You are 
his possession. Never let him forget it. Be his comfort, his 
inner need, his solace, his secret laughter. 

She Ustened to these unspoken words, and she lifted her 
head, a smile twisting her lips. She opened the mirror and 
she coiled her hair about one car and she examined every look 
of her face and her eyes. After a moment of intense gazing 
at herself, she changed her pale blue garments for the warm 
peach-pink ones and put a fresh gardehia in her hair. Then 
plucking a handful of the flowers for Leah, she psesented 
herself again to the guest. It took all her strength not to be 
dismayed by the radiance of Leah’s looks, as she now stood 
arrayed in the scarlet robe. It fitted her well enough, and the 
golden girdle clasped it to her slender and round waist. 

‘How beautiful you look, Lady!’ Peony said, smiling at Leah 



as though with delight while she haiided her the flowiers. 
‘These arc for you. And I will' go and tell our mistress ^at 
yoi? sftre ready.* ' * \ 

She rah away on hcr»little feet as though all she did for 
Leah was pure joy, and going to Madame Ezra’s court she 
stood at the door and coiighed her delicate little cough, trying 
not to weep. 

‘Come in,’ Madame Ezra’s voice said. 

Madame Ezra had finished her breakfast, and now she was 
making ready to survey the house and especially the kitchens 
to see that all the servants did their duty, and that nothing 
was left undone for the Sabbath, next day, which was the day 
of rest. ** 

This morning Wang Ma had wakened her with the news 
that the-^ravan was so near that it might even reach here 
before the day was done. 

‘The day before the Sabbath!’ Madame Ezra had exclaimed. 
After a moment she had added, ‘Do not tell Leah — ^let her not 
be distracted from what I have to say to her.’ 

‘Yes, Lady,’ Wang Ma had murmured. 

Now Madame Ezra was about to step over the threshold 
on her task to sec that the servants/ -excited by the news of 
the caravan, were not careless about the preparations for the 
Sabbath, when Peony approached, having swallowed her tears 
and made her face smooth and empty. Madame Ezra sat 
down again. ‘Come, come, child,’ she said impatiently. 

Peony stepped into the sitting-room that Madame Ezra kept 
for her own. It was a room unlike any other in the house. 
The walls were hung with striped stuffs from foreign countries 
and with scripts woven into satin. The furniture was foreign, 
too, heavy and carved, and the chairs cushioned. The space 
and emptiness that a Chinese lady would have needed for the 
peace ef her soul and the order of her mind were not here. 
In the midst of her many possessions Madame Ezra lived 
content, and Peony could not but grant, though she heartily 
disliked the room, that there was beauty in it. Had it been 
smaller, it would have been hideous indeed. But the room 
was very large, for Madame Ezra when she came here as a 
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bride had taken out two partitions and had thrown three 
rooms into one long one. 

‘Mistress, the young lafly is ready,’ Peony announced. ^ 

‘Where is my son?’ Madame Ezra inquired. * 

‘He was still sleeping when la|;t I looked into his room,’ 
Peony replied. • 

She had not seen David last night. This was her own fault, 
for she had not gone in the evening, as her wont was, to take 
him tea and to sec that his bed was ready for the night. Partly 
this was because of Madame Ezra’s new command, but pai dy 
it was to test David. Alas, he had not sent for her, and when 
she went to bed she wept a while. In the morning she woke 
to reproach herself, and slfe had gone early to his rooms to 
take him tea, and if he were awake to ask him where he had 
been and why he had not finished the poem he l*a^ begun. 
But he was asleep and he had not waked, even when she 
parted the curtains of his bed and looked. He lay there, deep 
in sleep, his right arm flung above his head, and she had 
gazed at him a long moment, her heart most tender, and then 
she had gone away again. 

‘Bid Wang Ma wake him,’ Madame Ezra now com- 
manded. ‘And whvc^>my son’s father?’ 

‘I have not seen him. Mistress,’ Peony replied, ‘but I heard 
Wang Ma say that he expects the caravan to-day, and there- 
fore he went out early to the city gates to wait for it.’ 

‘The caravan would come this day!’ Madame Ezra 
exclaimed. ‘Now David will think of nothing else.’ 

Peony looked sad, to please Madame Ezra. ‘Shall Wang 
Ma bid him come here to you before the carapvan comes?’ 
she asked. 

‘Let her do so,’ Madame Ezra said. ‘I will put off going to 
the kitchens, and meanwhile tell LeahTto come to me.’ 

She opened an inlaid box and took out some embroidery, 
and Peony left her. Outside the door she met Wang \la, and 
she said, as though Madame Ezra had commanded it, ‘You 
are to take the young lady to our mbtress, and I am to go and 
wake our young lord. Make haste, Elder Sister!’ 

She ran on, but not to David’s room. She went to his 
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schoolroom, now eikpty, and at the table in haste she took up 
the writing brush, put off its cover, and then made a little ink. 
She bad kept the unfinished poem in her breast, and now She 
drew it otit. Thinking frst and drawing her brows togetkler, 
she quickly wrote three lin^ more upon the empty sheet. ' 

Torgive me, David,* &he whispered, and replacing pen and 
ink, she ran back to her own room. Opening a secret drawer 
in her desk, she took out a purse with money in it, the gifts 
that guests gave her and the coins that Ezra tossed her some- 
ti«aes when he was pleased with her. Putting this too into 
her bosom, she slipped through passage-ways to the Gate of 
Peaceful Escape at the very back of the compound, that little 
secret gate which all great houses* have, so that in time of the 
anger of the people, when they storm the front gates of the 
rich, thsL family itselif can escape by it. 

Through this gate Peony now went, keeping to quiet alley- 
ways, away from the streets, until she came to another small 
gate like the one she had left. This opened into the compound 
of the Kung family, and here she knocked. A gardener drew 
back the bar and she said, have a message for the family.* 

He nodded and pointed a muddy finger over his shoulder, 
and she went in. . 

The house of Kung was an idle, pleasure-loving place, and 
no one rose from bed before noon. Chu Ma, the nurse, was 
only just stirring about her room, yawning and scratching her 
head with a silver hairpin, when Peony opened the door a 
little. 

*Ah, you. Elder Sister!’ Peony whispered. 

C3hu Ma opened the door wide. ‘You?* she said. ‘Why arc 
you here?’ 

“I must make haste,* Peony said. *No one knows I have 
left the house, except Ihe yoimg master himsqlf, who bade me 
bring this quickly to your young mistress — and let me know 
if there is an answer.* 

This was a house that she knew a little, for once Ezra had 
sent her here with some treasure for Kung Gh^ that he dared 
not entrust to a servant only, and she h^ xi^t Ghu Ma, the 
eldest woman servant, and at New Year’s time Chu Ma had 
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gone to pay her good wishes and Peony had come here to 
return her awn, in the careless easy fashion between two houses 
whose elders had some business together. Madame Ezr2i, ,k is 
true, had no friendships here, but E«ra and Kung iChen were 
very thick in trade. ^ 

’ *What does it say?’ Chu Ma asked, staring at the paper. 

Standing there in the untidy room, Peony read aloud the 
little poem she had written. ‘Dew at sunrise,’ Chu Ma echoed, 
sighing. ‘It is very pretty!’ • 

She was a huge fat woman who, when she was young a^d 
slender, had come as wet nurse when the little third girl was 
first bom, and she had lived on as her maid and caretaker. 
She had a large soft heart,* ready to laugh or weep, and her 
whole life was bound up in thp pretty child she tended. 

‘I will give the poem to her,’ she now said. ‘Yoiw young 
lord is so handsome that I do what I know is wrong. But I 
cannot help it. I saw the young man myself — ^after my little 
one came running to me to tell me she had seen him. I ran 
to the gate and saw him — a foreigner and that is a pity, but 
after all, foreigners are humans like ourselves, and he is so 
handsome, a prince, I told my child — so strong, so straight! 
And as for his being a foreigner, she can persuade him to be 
Chinese, Does he love her very much?’ 

Peony nodded. ‘He asked me to give you this,’ she said. 
She drew out of her pocket the purse of money and gave it 
to Chu Ma, 

‘Oh, my mother,’ Chu Ma said, remonstrating and pre- 
tending to push the purse away, ‘This is not wanted. It would 

shame me to take it. What I do, I do for ’ fiut she took 

the purse when Peony put it into her hand again, and she 
began to dress herself with energy. ‘I will give the paper to 
her myself and tell you how she looks, •Come back again,’ she 
told Peony. 

With that Peony went slipping through the alley-ways again, 
and now she went straight to David’s room. There he lay in 
his canopied bed, still soundly and peacefully asleep. She 
touched his one cheek and then the other with her two palms, 
to coax him awake. She knew better than to wake him 
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suddenly, for in sleep the soul wanders (fvcr the earth, an^ ii 
the body is waked too quickly, the soul is confused ajnd 
canndt find its way again to its honae. \ 

‘Wake, *iny little lord, •wake, my dear lord,’ Peony mi^" 
mured, as though she were^ singing, and soon David opened 
his eyes. Then he sat u^ and stretched his strong arms arid 
yawned mightily. Peony stood laughing quietly at him, and 
watching the light of his soul shine again in his eyes. 

He gazed at her with dreams in his eyes, and she wondered 
what they were, and dared not ask. 

‘Come, Young Master,’ she said gently, ‘your mother sends 
for you.* 

‘For what?* he asked. He was getting out of bed now, and 
she stooped and put his silk slippers on his one Ifoot and then 
his othe9*. «He seemed not to notice that she had called him 
‘Young Master’, and not by his name, and he had forgotten 
that Peony should not be here. 

‘Leah is already here,* she said simply, without reminding 
him. 

He leaped down from the high bed. 

‘No!’ he exclaimed. 

‘I tell you so,* she replied. She mov^.to the other side of 
the room and poured water into a large brass basin from a 
brass ewer carved in delicate designs. She fetched a towel and 
some perfumed foreign soap. 

‘StiU I will not obey my mother!’ he exclaimed. 

Peony turned and considered him, her pretty hands out- 
spread on her narrow hips. Then she yielded to temptation 
within her <rwn heart. ‘You cannot say you will not obey,’ 
she told him sweetly. ‘You can say, perhaps, that your father 
bade you hasten to meet him and wait for the caravan — and 
that you will hurry hdkne.’ 

‘The caravan!’ he exclaimed. ‘Peony, do you speak truth? 
Did my ^father tell you?’ 

‘The gateman told Wang Ma our master was called soon 
after midnight, and she told me,’ she replied. ‘Now wash 
yourself before you dress. I will have your br^^akfast sent h^e. 
And I will take the message to your mother,’ 
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She went away, lifer, head demurely bowed, and entered 
Madame Eara’s room once more. 

‘Alas, Lady, we are too*late,’ she said sadly. ‘When (Vang 
Ma went to our young master’s room, he was up and gone. 

I have sent a man to search for hiii, but^he is not to be found 
at' the tea-house. At the city gate the* watchman said he went 
out an hour ago, saying that he was going to The Three Bells 
to meet the caravan.’ 

‘How tiresome it is, on the very day before the Sabbath!’ 
Madame Ezra exclaimed. ‘And Leah?’ 

‘She is coming,’ Peony replied. She waited an instant and 
then said, ‘Has my lady any commands for me?’ 

‘No,’ Madame Ezra replied, ‘go about your usual work. 

I wait for Le^.’ • 

‘I will go and put fresh flowers into the great hall*for the 
Sabbath to-morrow,’ Peony said in her small pretty voice, 
‘and I will keep watch of the gate, so that when our young 
master enters, I can give him your bidding.’ 

So saying she tripped away, her satin-shod feet silent upon 
the stones of the court. 

When Wang Ma .went to fetch Leah, she found the young 
girl eating her breakfast alone. 

‘Do not hasten,’ she said, sitting down on a stool near the 
door to rest herself. 

Leah put down the porcelain spoon she held and looked 
alarmed. ‘Am I wanted, Good Mother?’ she asked. 

‘Only when you are finished,’ Wang Ma said peaceably. 
‘Then, if it pleases you, you are to come to our ifiistress. Eat 
Young Lady.’ 

Leah took up the spoon again, but she could not eat as 
heartily as before. • 

Wang Ma looked at her. Though Wang Ma did ^ot care 
for the shape of the foreign nose, and though this girl was 
bigger than a woman should be, thin enough but too tall, yet 
if one granted these faults, she was very beautiful. 

‘You look as our old mistress did when she came here a 
bride,’ Wang Ma said. 
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Well she remembered that d^y, and Ilow she had wept |the 
night before it, thinking that now she would never serve !her 
youn^ master any more« Ezra had been handsome, too,\ in 
his half-fo!reign way, butciot so handsome as his son was nc^, 
and the young Chinese gi|*l who had been Wang Ma Was 
comforted because the licw bride was half a head taller thiui 
the young groom of those days. He will never love such a big 
woman, she had thought secretly. It was that extra half head 
of height that had made her willing to stay in the house and 
t<f marry Old Wang, the gatekeeper. But Madame Ezra, even 
when she was only seventeen, had seen to it that the young 
Ezra came to his own rooms at night and did not idle about 
the courts. Not until she was fox^ and his son twelve years 
old did she agree to let him have his own court. By that time 
Wang Ma^was fat and no one thought of her as anything but 
a bondwoman. She and Old Wang had had four children 
whom she had put into the village as soon as they could work 
on the land, while she continued to live in the house of Ezra. 
Long ago Wang Ma came to know that Madame Ezra was 
mistress in the house, and that Madame Ezra knew that she 
knew. Not a word had ever been spoken between the two 
women during the long secret struggle*of.the years. Now the 
struggle was over. Madame Ezra had won. 

Thus while Wang Ma gazed at Leah, her mind ran back. 
^But you are more gentle than our mistress was,’ she said 
musingly. *You have softer lips, and your hair is more free.’ 

*Oh, my hair!’ Leah said sadly. She had tied her red satin 
band about it. T can never bind it tightly enough.’ 

Wang Ma looked at her. The band should be gold,’ she 
said. T remember there is a gold one with that dress.’ 

She rummaged in the box Madame Ezra had bade her put 
in the room and found a rich gold band. 

^Whsfii you have finished eating . • she began, 
can eat no more,’ Leah said quickly. 

*Then let me put this on your hair,’ Wang Ma said. 

With skilled fingers she put the gold bsuid about Leah’s 
head* 

^These go with the dress also,’ she declared further, and 
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she opened the jewel-box and tool: out a>gold necklace and 
gold earrings. 

Leah submitted herself.* 

‘Now come with me to our mistress/ Wang Ma com- 
manded. She grasped Leah’s h#tnd, and surprised at its 
strength, she lifted it and looked at ft. ’‘Why, this is a boy’s 
hand!’ she exclaimed. 

‘I have had to work,’ Leah said, ashamed. 

Wang Ma turned the hand she held. •‘The palm is soft,’ 
she wcrrt on. ‘The fingers are cushioned, and the skin is stiil 
fine. I shall rub oil into your hands at night. After a few 
weeks here they will be pretty.’ 

She pulled Leah gently albng, and so they went to Madame 
Ezra, who while she waited was embroidering in close firm 
stitches the Hebrew prayer piece. 

‘Come in, my daughter,’ she said to Leah. ‘Come and sit 
with me.’ 

So Leah came in and sat down, and Madame Ezra looked at 
her with keen eyes. ‘Why, you look very pretty,’ she said. 

*Wang Ma decked me out,’ Leah said. ‘I had put on the 
dress but not these.’ She touched the gold she wore. 

thought her tqp pkdn,’ Wang Ma said. ^She is so big 
that she can wear plenty of gold.’ 

‘She is not as tall as David,’ Madame Ezra said quickly. 

‘David is very tall,’ Leah said shyly. 

‘He will be here soon to welcome you,’ Madame Ezra 
replied. She fell to her embroidery again, and Wang Ma 
went into another room. 

Alone with Madame Ezra, Leah sat with idle hands and 
felt strangely ill at ease. She loved this friend of her mother’s 
and was nearer to her in some ways than to any other human 
being. She knew Madame Ezra’s Idhging to make her a 
daughter. But she did not know what Madame Ezra eapected 
of her, and so she cotild only wait. 

As though she discerned these thoughts, Madame Ezra 
looked up. The room was very quiet. In the next room Wang 
Ma moved about at her work. But no other sound came from 
the great house. 
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‘You know why you are here, llisah,* Madame ]^zra 
observed. * 

‘N6t quite, dear Aunt,’ Leah replied. 

‘You remember the promise I told you that your mother 
and I gave each other ovei;.your cradle, before she died?’ ’ 

Leah looked down without answering. In her lap her strong 
young hands clasped themselves tightly. 

‘I want you and David to marry,’ Madame Ezra said. 
Tears rose into hcr<eyes. She lifted the edge of her wide sleeve 
affid wiped her eyes on the silken lining, and watched Leah’s 
slowly flushing face. The young girl looked back at her with 
honest miserable eyes. ‘Why should I not tell you exactly 
what I want?* Madame Ezra ai^ed passionately. ‘It is the 
one hope I have. But not I alone, Leah!’ 

She moiled her chair nearer to Leah’s. ‘Child, you know — 
and no one so well as you — ^what is happening to our people 
here in this Chinese city — ^how few of us are faithful any more! 
Leah, we are being lost!’ 

‘The Chinese are very kind to us,’ Leah said. 

Madame Ezra made a pettish gesture with her right hand. 
‘It is what Ezra is always saying!’ she exclaimed. ‘Kindness 
— I grow tired of it! Because the Chinese have not murdered 
us, does that mean they are not destroying us? Leah, I tell 
you, when I was your age the synagogue was full on every 
seventh day. You know what a small remnant is there 
nowadays.’ 

‘Still, that is not the fault of the Chinese,* Leah said 
doubtfully. 

‘It is, it isi’ Madame Ezra insisted. ‘They pretend they like 
us — they are always ready to laugh, to invite us to their feasts, 
to do business with us. They keep telling us there is no 
difference between oilr people and theirs. Now, Leah, you 
know there is unchangeable difference between them and us. 
We arc*the children of the true God, and they are heathen. 
They worship images of clay. Have you ever looked into a 
Chinese temple?’ 

"" ‘Yes,’ Leah faltered. ‘When I was a child sometimes Aaron 
and I would go— just to see * 
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‘Well, then, you knfcw,’ Madame Ezra retorted. 

‘Can we blame them’ — ^Leah was gently stubborn — ‘just for 
being kind?’ * • 

‘They are not kind for kindnesste sake,’ Madame Ezra 
retorted. ‘No, no, I tell you, it’s tfeeir trick to be kind. They 
win us by guile. They get their woihen to entice our men. 
And they pretend to be tolerant — ^why, they even say they are 
quite willing to worship our Jehovah as well as their own 
idols!’ Madame Ezra’s full face was red and handsome as she 
spoke thus earnestly to the young girl. * 

Leah continued to listen, her hands still clasped in her lap. 
‘What do you want me to do, Aunt?’ she asked at last. 

‘I want you^to — to — persliade David,’ Madame Ezra said. 
‘You and he together, Leah! Think how you could influence 
him!’ • 

‘But David knows me,’ Leah said in her straightforward 
way. ‘He would think it very odd if I were difl'erent— from 
what I have always been.’ 

‘You are grown now, you and he,’ Madame Ezra urged. 
‘We have always been like brother and sister,’ Leah said 
simply. 

Madame Ezra pushed the embroidery from her lap and 
rose. She began to walk up and down the room. ‘That is 
exactly what I want you both to forget!’ she exclaimed. ‘It 

was well enough when you were children, Leah ’ 

She paused and Leah rose. 

‘Yes, Aunt?’ 

‘You know what I mean,’ Madame Ezra said harshly. 

‘I know, but I don’t know how to do it,’ Leah toid. Tears 

came into her large beautiful eyes. ‘You \yant me to — to ’ 

‘Entice him — entice him,’ Madame Ezra said in the same 
harsh voice. • 

‘I can’t,’ Leah said steadily. ‘He would only laugh^at me. 
And I would laugh at myself. It wouldn’t be — ^me.’ 

She put out her hand and took Madame Ezra’s hand and 
held it between her own. ‘I have to be myself, dear Aunt, 
don’t I? I know David, too.’ She felt her heart warm at the 
thought of David and she grew brave before this lady whom 
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she loved and yet> feared. ^Pechaps I know him even b^ter 
than you do. Forgive me. Aunt! You sec, we arc so nqarly 
the Same age. And I feel somethinig in him — something great 
and — and good. If I caa speak straightly to that part in him 
— ^which is ako in me 1 

They were gazing into each other’s eyes while she thus 
spoke. Madame Ezra listened, her heart beating. Yes, Leah 
could do this! 

. Then suddenly, -at this instant before Madame Ezra could 
»eply, they heard a great noise from the outside courts. Voices 
shouted, gongs clanged, Wang Ma hurried from the bedroom. 

‘Mistress, it must be the caravan!’ she excladmed, and 
hastened away to find out. At die gate to the court she ran 
full into her husband, Old W^ng. * 

‘The caravan — ^thc caravan!’ he yelled. ‘Old Mistress — 
Master says — ^please come — it’s the caravan!’ 

Madame Ezra pulled her hand from between Leah’s hands. 
‘We shall have to go,’ she said. ‘Better to*day than to-morrow, 
the Sabbath.’ 

But Leah sat still. ‘Aunt, let me wait here — ^let me think 
’ — of what you have said is my duty.’ 

‘Very well, child,’ Madame Ezra ]^{>li 9 d. ‘Think of it — ^but 
come when you wilL’ 

‘Yes.’ Leah’s voice was a sigh. The next moment she was 
alone, and she folded^her arms on the table at her side and 
laid down her head upon them. Then, after a few seconds, she 
rose and went to the comer of the room, and standing with 
her face towards the wall, she began to pray in a soft sobbing 
voice. % 

The coming of the caravan each year was an event for the 
whole city. The news of it ran firom mouth to mouth, and 
when long line of camek came padding down the dusty 
path af the side of the stone-paved streets, the doors of every 
house and shop were open and crowded with people. Upon 
a proud white camel at the head of the caravan sat Kao lien, 
the trusted business partner of the House of Ezra. Behind him 
came guards armed with swords and old foreign muskets, and 
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behind them plodded the loaded camels. All were weary with 
the long journey westward through Turkestan and back again 
through mountain passes* but for the final homecomidg the 
men had decked themselves in their 4>cst, and even the camels 
held their narrow heads high and moved with majesty. 

'Last of all came Ezra in his m\i\6 cirt. For days he had 
posted men along the last miles of the caravan route, watching 
and ready to set off to bring him word of the caravan. In the 
small morning hours of this day he had received the breathless 
numer, and had heard that the caravan was travelling by 
forced marches and would reach the city in a few hours. With 
forethought the runner had called the gateman, who had 
called for the mule cart, anfl into it Ezra had hastened, count- 
ing upon foocf at an inn. He had met the caravan at a village 
some ten miles outside the city, and then he had greeted Kao 
lien with a great embrace, and the two had eaten a hasty 
breakfast, and had come on again towards the city, Ezra’s 
mule cart following the caravan. He had ordered the blue 
satin curtains lifted, and now he rode smiling through the 
watching streets, waving his hands to all greetings. 

Then at the gilded door of the tea-house that stood on the 
main street he saw, has* friend Kung Chen, smoking a long 
brass-tipped bamboo pipe, and he ordered the muleteer to 
stop the vehicle and let him down so that he could do this 
Chinese merchant the courtesy of passing him on foot. He 
paused to bow and to give greeting, and the caravan halted 
while he did this. 

T congratulate you upon the safe return of your partner 
and the caravan,’ Kung Chen said. • 

‘The camels arc laden with goods of t|ie richest sort,’ Ezra 
replied. ‘When you have time, I beg you to come and see 
what we have, in order that you may*choose what you want 
for your own shops. I give you first choice. Only what is left 
shall go to other merchants, until our contract is signed.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ the urbane Chinese replied. He 
was a large, fat man, his brocaded satin robe a little short in 
front because of his full paimch. A sleeveless black velvet 
jacket softened the curves. 
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Ezra grew warm' with fine fiifcridlinesS. ‘CJome to-morriw, 
good friend,’ he urged. ‘Take a modest meal with me, Md 
aften^ards we can look over the goods at our pleasure. Nb!’ 
He broke off. ‘What am 5 saying? To-morrow is our Sabba&. 
Another day, good friend.’* 

‘Excellent, excellent,’** Kung Chen replied in his mellow 
voice. He bowed, he pushed Ezra gently again towards his 
chair, and the caravan went on. 

Just before it resK^hed the gates of his house Ezra saw his 
sto, David, drop lightly over the brick wall of the compound 
and run beside the first camel, waving his right arm in greeting 
to Kao Lien. Then he darted ahead and through the gates. 

The chair-bearers laughed. ‘Tlie young master will rouse 
the whole huosc,’ they said. 

Ezra-laughed proudly in reply. Now they were at the gate, 
and though he had paid wages to the muleteers, when they 
stopped the cart he reached into his wide girdle where his 
money purse was and drew out extra money for them. 

‘Wine money — ^wine money,’ he said in his loud cheerful 
voice. 

They smiled, the sun glistening on their brown faces. ‘Our 
thanks,’ they replied, and drove the empty cart away. 

One by one the camels knelt before the gates, blowing and 
sighing and puffing out their loose lips, and quickly their 
loads were taken off and carried in. Then the camel tenders 
led the beasts to their stables, and the gates were locked. So 
great was the curiosity of the people on the streets that many 
passers-by would have pressed into the courtyards to see the 
foreign goods, but the gateman would not allow them. ‘Stand 
back!’ he roared, ‘^re you robbers and thieves?’ 

Inside his own walls Ezra led Kao Lien towards the great 
hall. On his other sid^David clung fondly to Kao Lien’s arm. 

‘I wafit to hear everything, Elder Uncle,’ he said. There 
was no hlood relationship between Ezra and Kao Lien, but 
they had grown up as boys together, for Kao Lien’s grand* 
father had been Jewish, although his &ther had taken a 
Chinese wife, who was Kao Lien’s mother, and Kao Lien had 
been useful to Ezra in his business with Chinese merchants. 
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Kao Lien was a nuln who was Jewish with the Jews and 
Chinese with the Chinese. 

Now his long narrow face looked weary as he walked over 
the sunlit stones of the courts. A kind smile playefl over his 
lips, half hidden by his somewhatj scanty beard, and his dark 
eyes were gentle. His voice was IcAv and his words came 
slowly and he shaped them with grace. 

‘I have much to tell,’ he said. 

Ahead of them Madame Ezra stood at the door of the great 
hall, and Kao Lien saw her and bowed his head in greelingf 

‘We welcome you home,’ she called. 

‘God is good!’ Kao Lien replied. 

He entered as she steppefl back and he made an obeisance 
before her to which she replied by bending her head, signifying 
that he was not quite her equal. A hint of amusement stole 
into Kao Lien’s eyes, but he was used to her ways and it would 
have been out of his nature to mind her pride. 

‘Where shall we spread the goods. Lady?’ he asked. He 
always asked her direction if she were present, but he knew, 
and Ezra knew that he knew, that for him the man was the 
true head of the house. 

‘I will sit here in my own chair,’ Madame Ezra replied, 
‘and you may open the loads one by one before me.’ 

She sat down and Ezra sat opposite. Wang Ma came 
forward and poured tea and a manservant offered sweet tidbits 
on a porcelain tray divided into parts. By now all the servants 
v^rere crowding quietly into the room. They stood along the 
walls to watch what went on. David was pulling at the ropes 
of the first load, hastening to get it open. • 

‘Gently, Young Master,’ Kao Lien said^ ‘There is something 
precious in that load.’ 

He stepped over bundles and stuffs^and he worked at the 
knot that David had been tearing. It seemed to fldl open 
beneath his long and nimble fingers. Within the coarse cloth 
wrapping was a metal box. He opened the lid and lifted out 
of the inner packing a large gold object. 

‘A clock!’ David cried- ‘But whoever saw such a clock?’ 

‘It is no ordinary one,’ Kao Lien said proudly. 
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Ezra looked with doubt at ItHe golden^figures o£ nudtj chil- 
dren, whose hands upheld the clock. *It is very hand^me,’ 
he ssdd. *Those golden children are fat and well n]ade.\ But 
who will want it?’ \ 

Kao Lien smiled with some triumph. ‘Do you remenpiber 
that Kung Chen asked me to bring a gift for the Imperial 
Palace? He wishes to present it when the new shops are 
opened in the northern capital. This 1 brought for the gifi;.’ 

Ezra was much otruck. ‘The very thing!* he exclaimed. 
‘No common man could use it. The Imperial Palace — ^ah, 
yes!’ He stroked his beard and was pleased as he contemplated 
the great clock. ‘This should make the contract between Kung 
Chen and me easy, eh, brother?’ 

T wish I could open the back of this clock,’ David now said. 
‘I would like to know how it makes its energy.* 

‘No, no,’ Ezra said hastily. ‘You could never get it together 
again. Put it away, Kao Lioi, Brother — it is too valuable. 
Do not tell me what it cost!’ 

There was laughter at this, and the servants, who had been 
staring at the golden children with admiration, watched it 
put away with reverence in their eyes, thinking that when 
next it was open, it would be before t^c Peacock Throne. 
Only David was reluctant to see it put into the box again. 

‘I wish I could go westward with Kao Lien next time. 
Father,’ he said. ‘There must be many wonders in the other 
countries that we do not have here.’ 

‘Young Master, do not leave us,* Wang Ma exclaimed. ‘An 
only son must not leave his parents until there is a grandson.’ 

Madame Ezra looked somewhat majestic at this intrusion 
by Wang Ma. ‘Sonje day we will all go,’ she said. ‘This is 
not our country, my son. We have another.’ 

At this Ezra in his tttm was displeased. He waved his hand 
at Kao^^en and he said, ‘Gome, come, show us what other 
things you have.’ 

Kao Lien hastened to obey, well knowing that upon this 
matter of the promised land of dieir fathers Ezra and his wife 
could not agree, and he mrdered the loadbs opened until their 
contents were spread about and the whole hall guttered with 
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toys and stuffs^ with^music boxes and jumping figures and 
dolls and curiosities of every sort, with satins and velvets and 
fine cottons, with carpets and cushions and even furs from the 
north. All were bewitched by what diey saw, and tizra com- 
puted his profits secretly. When everything was shown, each 
of Its kind, he chose a gift for every Servant and member of 
the family. For Peony he put aside a little gold comb, and to 
Wang Ma he gave a bolt of good linen, and to Madame Ezra, 
his wife, he gave a bolt of beautiful crimson velvet, every 
thread of which, warp and woof, was of silk. *' 

As for David, he moved in a dream from one thing to 
another of the riches spread before him, speechless with 
pleasure. The^more he saw,* the more he longed to know the 
countries from which these marvels came and the people who 
were so clever as to make them. It seemed to him^thas these 
must be the best people in the world. To conceive this beauty, 
such colours and shapes, to make the beauty into solid forms 
and shimmering stuffs and rich materials, into machines and 
energies, surely this must be the work of brave and noble 
people, great nations, mighty civilizations. He longed more 
than ever to travel westward and sec for himself those men 
who could dream so.high and make such reality. Perhaps he 
himself belonged more to those people than he did here. Had 
not his own ancestors come from west of India? 

Ezra looked uneasily at his son. David was at the age when 
all his natural curiosities were coming awake, and his heart 
wa3 impatient with unfulfilled desires. Were his mother to 
give him her constant longing to leave this country, which she 
insisted upon calling a place of exile, how could ^Ezra alone 
circumvent the two of them? David lovctj pleasure and Ezra 
encouraged him in friendships with the young men of the 
djy, but what if these pleasures grew amiliar and stale? As 
he watched his son, it seemed to Ezra that David ^»as rK>t 
to-day as he had been in other years. He did not exclaim 
over each toy and object and marvel, pleased with the thing 
itsel£ A deeper perception was in his son’s eyes and apparent 
in his face and manner. David was thinking, his heart was 
slipping out of lum. 

T.B.— 6 
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*My son!’ Ezra cried. 

‘Yes, Father?’ David answered, scarcely hearing. 

‘Choose something for yourself, *my son!’ Ezra criedi in a 
loud voice, to bring David back again into his home. \ 

‘How can I choose?’ David murmured. ‘I want every- 
thing.’ 

Ezra made himself laugh heartily. ‘Now, now,’ he cried in 
the same loud voice. ‘My business will be ruined!* 

Every, one was Iboking to see what David would choose, 
but he would not be hastened. 

‘Choose that fine blue stuff,’ Madame Ezra said. ‘It will 
make you a good coat.’ 

‘I do not want that,’ David said, and he continued to walk 
about, to look here and there, to touch this and that. 

‘Choose* that little gold lamp. Young Master,’ Wang Ma 
suggested. ‘I will fill it with oil and set it on your table.’ 

‘I have a lamp,’ David replied, and he continued to search 
for what his heart might most desire. 

‘Come, cornel’ Ezra cried. 

‘Let him take his time,’ Kao Lien begged. 

So they all waited, the servants at first half laughing, to 
discover what this most beloved in 4:lie house should choose 
for himself. 

Suddenly David saw something he had not seen before. It 
was a long narrow sword in a silver wrought scabbard. He 
pulled it out from under bolts of silks, and looked at it. 
‘This ’ he began. 

‘Jehovah forbid!’ Kao Lien cried Out. 

‘Is it wrohg for me to choose this?’ David asked, surprised. 

‘It is I that am, wrong,’ Kao Lien declared. He went 
forward and tried to draw the sword from David’s grasp. 
The young man was bnwilling, but Kao lien persisted unjil 
he heldf'the sword. ‘I should nbt have brought it into the 
house,’ he said. Then he turned to Ezra. ‘Yet it is my proof. 
I told myself that if you saw this sword. Elder Brother, you 
would believe ’ . 

But David had put out his hand and' Kao Lien felt the 
sword drawn away from him again. David held it now in 
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botii bands, and he loved it as he looked a't it. Never had he 
seen so stroiljg, so delicate,,so perfect a weapon. 

‘It is a beautiful thing,’ he murmured. 

‘Put it down,’ his mother said suddenly. 

But David did not heed her. 

Kao Lien had been looking at all this with horror growing 
upon his subtle and sensitive face. ‘Young Master,’ he said. 
His voice, always pitched low, was so laden with meaning 
that every one in the room turned to hear*liim. 

‘What now, Brother?’ Ezra inquired. He was astonished af 
David’s choice. What need had his son of a weapon? 

‘That sword. Young Master,’ Kao Lien said, ‘it is not for 
you. I brought it back as a token of what I saw. When I have 
told its evil, I shall destroy the sword.’ 

‘Evil?’ David repeated, his eyes still on the s^ord*. His 
parents were silent. Had he looked at them, he would have 
seen their faces suddenly intent and aware and set in fear. 
But he was looking only at the beautiful sword. 

Kao Lien looked at them and well he understood what they 
were thinking. ‘Before I crossed the western border, I was 
warned by rumours,’* jjie said. ‘They are killing our people 
again.’ • * 

Madame Ezra gave a great shriek and she covered her face 
with her hands. Ezra did not speak. At the sound of his 
mother’s cry David looked up. 

^Killing?’ he repeated, not understanding. 

Kao Lien nodded solemnly, ‘May you never know what 
that means, Young Master! I went onward, thinking that the 
westerners would believe I was a Chinese. Yet had I known 
what I was to see — I would have gone a» thousand miles out 
of my way!’ 

He paused. Not a voice asked him what he h^ seen. 
Ezra’s face was white above his dark beard and hJ*Ieancd 
his head on his hands and hid his eyes. Madame Ezra did 
not take her hands from her face. David waited, his eyes on 
Kao Lien, and he felt his spine prickle with unknown terror. 
The seiyants stared, their mouths hanging open. 

‘Yet it is well for you to know what I saw,’ Kao Lien said, 
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and now he looked at David. ^You do not know thatl in the 
Wcsj our people arc not free to lijre where they* choose in a 
city. Thpy must live only where they are allowed to li\^, and 
it is always in the pooffer parts. But even there they^, were 
driven out. I saw their holmes in ruins^ the doors hanging on 
their hinges^ windows* shattered, their shops robbed and 
mined. That was not all. 1 saw our people fleeing along the 
roadsides, men and women and children. That was not all.* 
Kao Lien paused ^nd went on. T saw hundreds dead — old 
fhen, women, children, young men who had fought rather 
than try to escape — our people! They had been killed by 
swords and knives and guns and poison and fire. I picked up 
that sword from a side street. ItVas covered jvith blood.* 

David dropped the sword and it clanged upon the floor. 
He looked down at it, and felt dazed and choked. In those 
countries of whose beauty he had been dreaming — even this 
sword was beautiful — Kao lien had seen this! 

‘But why?* he asked. 

‘Who knows?* Kao Lien asked, sighing. How could he 
make this young David understand, who had all his life lived 
in safety and peace? What ancient^ curse was upon their 
people elsewhere that did not hcfld imder these Eastern 
skies? 

‘What had they done?’ David’s voice rang through the great 
hall. He looked at his father and his mother and back to 
Kao Lien. 

‘Nothing!’ Madame Ezra cried, and she lifted her face from 
her hands. 

‘Even though we sinned,’ Kao Lien exclaimed, ‘are we 
among all niankind never to be forgiven?’ 

But Ezra was silent. 

Now the servants, feeling distress in the air and being moved 
to pitf^y what they had heard, came forward to povx tea 
and to put away the goods. Only then did Ezra come to 
himself. He took his hand away ftom his face and he drank 
a bowl of tea. When Wang Ma had filled it again, he held 
it in both hands as though to warm himself. 

‘As long as we live here, we are safe,’ he said at last. ‘Kao 
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Lien> take the sworb, melt it into its pure metaL We will 
forget that -we saw it.’ 

Before Kao Lien coul(! move to obey, David stoopcS and 
grasped the sword again by its hilt. *‘1 still choose t{ie sword!’ 
he declared. t 

* Ezra groaned, but Madame Ezra Spoke. ‘Let him keep it,’ 
she said to Ezra. ‘Let him remember that by it our people 
have died.’ 

Ezra put down the bowl and rubbed* his hands^ over his 
head, and sighed again. ‘Naomi, it is the thing he should ndt 
remember!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why should our son fear when 
none pursue him?’ 

‘Father, I will remcmbe/ — ^for ever!’ David cried. He stood 
straight, the sword in his hand, his head high, his eyes 
passionate. • 

At this moment there was a footstep at the door and Leah 
was there. David saw her in her scarlet and gold, her dark hair 
bound back, her great black eyes burning, her red lips parted. 

‘Leah!’ he cried. 

‘I heard what Kao Lien told you.’ Her voice was clear and 
soft. ‘I heard about our people. I was standing behind the 
curtain.’ , * • 

‘Come in, child,’ Madame Ezra said. ‘I was about to send 
for you.’ 

‘I knew I should come,’ she replied in the same soft voice. 
‘I felt it — here.’ 

She clasped her hands together on her breast and she looked 
at David. He gazed back at her, startled out of himself, and 
as though he had never seen her before. At this taoment she 
came before him, a woman. ^ 

Madame Ezra watched them, and she leaned forward in 
her seat, and every one else watched hcf. She smiled, yearning 
towards those two. Ezra watched from under his btaws, his 
lips pursed and silent, and Kao Lien watched, smiling half 
sadly, and Wang Ma watched and her lips were bitter. 

But Leah saw only David. He stood so tall and he grasped 
the silver sword in his right hand. He was more beautiful in 
her eyes than the morning star and more to be desired than 
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life itself. He was manhood to her woinanhood, theiri was 
one bloody and she forget everything except that he was mere 
and that ^is face was tender, his eyes warm upon her. \She 
came to him as to the suft, hesitating and yet compelled. \ 

Madame Ezra turr^ed to the Chinese. ‘Go — all of you,’ 'she 
commanded in a low voice. ‘Leave us to ourselves.’ 

The servants slipped away. Even Wang Ma left her post 
and hurried out by a side door. Small Dog, asleep in the sun 
on the s^pne doorstep, awoke, lifted her head, whined, and 
gbtting up, she too went away. 

Leah smiled at David. ‘Another David, the sword of Goliath 
in your hand,’ she said. Suddenljr tears filled her eyes. She 
stepped forward, and stooping, she kissed the silver scabbard 
of the sword he held. He saw her bowed before him, the soft 
dark hair curled upon her creamy nape. Around them his 
father, his mother, Kao Lien stood, watching them. 

Peony watched them, too, unseen. Wang Ma had hastened 
to her door, and finding it locked, she had beaten upon it. 
‘Peony, you fool and child of a fool!’ she shouted. ‘Open the 
door! Are you sleeping?’ 

Peony opened the door, frightened at Wang Ma’s strange 
voice. • 

' ‘Quick!’ Wang Ma said between her teeth. ‘Go to the great 
hall — ^break in as though you knew nothing — drive them apart 
with a laugh.’ 

Without one word Peony had flown thither on silent feet. 
Still silent, she had pulled the curtain aside and had looked 
in. There stood David, holding a sword, while the elders 
watched, aild upon this sword Leah pressed her lips. What 
rite was this? Was if their foreign way of declaring betrothal? 
No, no, she could not speak — she could not laugh! She dared 
not break the momenf. What did it mean? She dropped the 
curtaim|ind fled back to her room, her soft eyes dark with 
terror* 
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IV 


I N her room alone Peony did ndt weep. She sat down and 
wiped her eyes on her undersleeves of white silk from habit 
although her eyes were dry, and she felt that she was in a 
strange house whose secret life excluded her. But she made 
little sighs and moans that she did not try \o stifle, and in th^ 
midst of this Wang Ma came in. 

The relationship between these two was a complex one. 
They were Chinese, and thejefore united among all who were 
not Chinese. iThcy were women and therefore they had a 
bond together among men. But one was old and no longer 
beautiful and one was young and very pretty. EacK kndW the 
other’s life, and yet neither thought it necessary to tell what 
she knew. Thus Peony knew that Wang Ma had in her youth 
been the young bondmaid in the house, even as she herself 
now was, and yet how far she had been only bondmaid and 
how far something more, Wang Ma in prudence had never 
told and doubtless wopld never tell. Moreover, Peony did 
not wish to grant that sh*e and Wang Ma were alike. Wang 
Ma could not read or write, and although she was shrewd 
and kindly enough, she was a common soul. This Peony was 
not. Peony had read many books, and Ezra had allowed her 
to talk with him sometimes, and she had listened long hours 
to the old Confucian Chinese teacher while he was teaching 
David. Above all, she had until now wholly shared David’s 
mind and thought as Wang Ma could never have shared his 
father’s. Peony had guided David into his love of music and 
poetry-making, and they had read together in secret such 
books as The Dream of the Red Chamber^ and when she l^d wept 
over the sad young heroine, scattering the flower pctals^*David 
had put his arm about her that she might weep against his 
shoulder. 

Until now he had told her everything, this she knew, and 
she had met his every mood with delicate eagerness and wel- 
come. Only one thing she did not know — she had not asked 
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him why he had not finished the poem Ae had begun to! write. 
Had^he even missed it when she had taken it? She haA been 
afraiSd to^^ ask him lest he force from her the truth th^t she 
had stolen it and had finished it and taken it to the -third 
young lady in the ^houset of Kung. She feared his angry 
question, ‘And why did you that?* 

Why indeed? She could never tell him She had always 
been too wise to tell him all she thought and felt, knowing by 
some intuition of her own womanhood that no man wants to 
■Inow everything of any woman. His heart was centred in 
himself, and so must hers be centred in him. Thus she had 
never told David the one continuing question that she put to 
herself without being able to answer it. Herc^was that ques- 
tion: Was life sad or happy? She did not mean her life or any 
one life, but life itself— was it sad or happy? If she but had 
the answer to that first question. Peony thought, then she 
would have her guide. If life could and should be happy, if 
to be alive itself was good, then why should she not try for 
everything that could be hers? But if, when all was won, life 
itself was sad, then she must content herself with what she 
had. Now this old question thrust itself before her, and she 
foimd no answer in her heart. • * , 

‘I knew I would find you grieving,* Wang Ma was saying 
calmly. She sat down, and planting a plump hand on each 
knee, she stared at Peony. ‘You and I,* she went on, ‘we must 
help each other.* 

Peony lifted her sad eyes to Wang Ma*s round and good 
face. ‘Elder Sister,’ she said in a plaintive voice. 

‘Speak v^hat is in your mind,* Wang Ma replied. 

‘It seems to me tljat if I could answer one question to myself, 
I could arrange my life,* Peony said. 

‘Put the question t6 me,* Wang Ma replied. 

This ^was not easy for Peony to do. Never had she talked 
with Wang Ma except about such things as food and tea and 
whether the rooms were dean and what should be done in 
house and court, and she feared lest Waug Ma laugh at her. 
But now her heart was ready to break because she did not know 
what would happen to her if David were to wed Leah. 



‘Wang Ma, please *do not laugh at me/- she said faintly. 

*I will not laugh/ Wang Ma replied. 

Peony clasped her small hands in her lap. ‘Life,^ she said 
distinctly — ‘is life happy or sad?’ • 

‘At bottom?’ Wang Ma inquiiied. t{er face was entirely 
serious and it seemed she understoodVhat Peony meant. 

‘At bottom/ Peony replied. 

Wang Ma looked grave, but she did not look surprised or 
bewildered. ‘Life is sad,’ she said with cle&r decisioi^. 

‘We cannot expect happiness?’ Peony asked wistfully. 

‘Certainly not/ Wang Ma said firmly. 

‘You say that so cheerfully!’ Peony wailed. Now she began 
to cry softly. * 

‘You cannot be happy until you understand that life is sad,’ 
Wang Ma declared. ‘See me, Little Sister! What dreams I 
made and how I hoped before I knew that life is sad! After 
I understood this truth I made no more dreams. I hoped no 
more. Now I am often happy, because some good things come 
to me. Expecting nothing, I am glad for anything.’ Wang 
Ma spat cleverly out of the door into the court, ‘Ah, yes,’ she 
said comfortably, ‘life is sad. Make up your mind to that.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Peopy «aid gently. And she dried her eyes. 

They sat, the two of them, in reflective silence for some time. 
Then Wang Ma began to talk very kindly. ‘You, Peony, must 
consider yourself. If it is your wish to spend your years in this 
house, then inquire into what woman is to be our young 
master’s wife. A man’s wife is his ruler, whether he likes her 
or not. She has the power of her place in his bed. Choose 
his wife, therefore.’ • 

‘I?’ Peony asked. 

Wang Ma nodded. 

‘Did you choose our mistress?’ Peonf asked. 

Wang Ma rolled her head round and round on ^«r short 
neck. ‘My choice was to go— or to stay,’ she said at last. 

‘You stayed,’ Peony said gently. 

Wa^ Ma got up. ‘It is time for me to take our mistress 
her mid-moming sweetmeats,’ she said abruptly. 

With that she went away, and Peony continued in long 
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thought. Duties waited. At this moment through the door 
that she had left open Small Dog c^me into the mom on her 
paddhd feet. She moved in hahitu^ silence unless she saw a 
stranger, and now she came to Peony and looked up at her, 
pleading but silent. ^ • 

‘I have forgotten you* Small Dog,* Peony murmured. Shc\ 
rose and found a bamboo brush, and she knelt on the floor \ 
and brushed Small Dog’s long golden hair. The stiff bamboo ' 
was pleasant to the dog and she stood motionless, her bulbous 
ayes half^ closed, while Peony lifted each ear and brushed it 
smooth and carefully brushed the hair about the upturned 
black nose. Had she been a cat Small Dog would have purred. 
Being a dog, she could only move her plumy ^ail slowly to 
and fro. 

Yet JPeoBiy did not make the mistake of considering Small 
Dog more than a little dog. When her task was done she rose 
from her knees and washed her hands, and sitting down again, 
she resumed her thoughts. Small Dog lay on the stone thres- 
hold and rolled her round eyes a few times, snapped at a fly, 
and went to sleep. 

Peony gazed at her thoughtfully. In this house Small Dog, 
too, was entirely happy and every one accepted her being. 
Even a dog could be part of the whole. So Peony pondered, 
and no one came to call her. On another day, any day, she 
would have been called many times, and this silence gave her 
further warning that something new and strange was happen- 
ing in the house, something in which she had no share. 
Whatever it was, she had to live with it and within it, yielding 
to it, accepting it, becoming part of it. Whatever David was, 
wherever he was, sjie would be there. If he spoke to her 
sometimes, if he let her serve him, if she did no more than 
tend his garments, slle would malLc it enough, a life for 
herself.#^ 

So motionless she sat, so many were the minutes passing, 
that at last the small creatures who hide behind furniture and 
curtains and doors began to stir. A cricket sang a long thin 
note from a cranny in the roof, and intota beam of late sun- 
light that iSdl across the tile floor a kangaroo mouse crept out, 
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and standing on its hind feet, it began a small solitary dance. 
Peony watched, and then in sudden delight she laughed aloud. 
The little creature darted back into its hiding-pla^e again, 
and she sat on, smiling now instead o^^ave. There were these 
small pleasures to be had! Here iif this l\ouse little lives went 
gaily on, hidden from the great ones.* Let her life be one of 
these! Into her came some spirit too gentle to be force, too 
quiet to be energy. 

Nevertheless, it revived her. She rose, sftnoothed Ijack her 
hair, looked into her mirror; and seeing herself pale, shc'^ 
touched her lips with red. Then, after a moment’s contem- 
plation, she wound her braid again over her ear and thrust 
into it a jade l^rpin. She Iiad duties and she must do them. 
This was the. day before the Sabbath and the usual evening 
meal must be served with special care. She must ^olisli the 
silver candlesticks and the vessel for the wine, and she must 
place the loaves of braided bread upon the table. Then she 
sat down again, and sat on, knowing all that remained to be 
done and yet not moving. After a moment more she took 
brush and ink and some plain white rice paper from the 
drawer of the table, and quickly she wrote four lines of a poem. 
They had not anything top do with herself. They were in reply 
to the poem that she had taken to the house of Kung, and 
they had to do with the consuming warmth of the sun that 
drank the dew it found upon the flowers at sunrise. 

This poem being finished, she put it in her bosom. Then 
only did she proceed to perform her duties for the Sabbath. 

In the great hall Peony had not been seen. The three elders, 
Madame Ezra, Ezra, and Kao Lien, had gazed with different 
feelings upon David and Leah as the beautiful girl bent her 
head to kiss the shining scabbard of th# sword. To Madame 
Ezra the act meant that Leah had dedicated hersell^4o the 
task she had been given. Kao Lien, his narrow eyes on 
Madame Ezra’s face, perceived by its expression of joy and 
devotion that some secret hope of her heart was about to be 
fulfilled, and he guessed easUy what it was and grieved for 
David, whom he loved. That Leah was handsome to look 
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tipon he could see as well as any mai£» but he discerned in 
her that quality of spirit which he had so often seen in Jewish 
women, ^and which, or so he thought, had driven and com- 
pelled their men to the separatism that he feared and deplor^ 
For a woman to love God Coo much was not well, he now tol^ 
himself. She must not love God more than man, for then she\ 
made herself man’s conscience, and he was the pursued. 

Ezra was the most disturbed. More than ever now he longed \ 
to hide himself and all that he was in this rich and tolerant 
'"^iand to which his ancestors had come. He feared Leah and 
all her beauty, and he was afraid lest David yield to the 
spiritual quality it possessed. That his son was more the son 
of his mother than of himself Ezra well knew. ^ David had not 
the consolation that he himself had had, of a rosy, warm little 
Chinese mother, ready to laugh at God and man, and judging 
all in life by her owii sense of pleasure. No, altliough this 
small creature lurked in David’s blood, the main stream of his 
being was from his own mother, and her sternly loving eyes 
had been always upon him. 

Ezra stirred in his chair, coughed, pulled his beard, and in 
all his manner he showed his displeasure. *Come now,’ he 
cried loudly, ‘Leah, my dear — ^that^ dirty old sword! Has it 
not been in the hands of soldiers, who are the scum of any 
nation?’ 

His harsh practical voice bewildered Leah. She stepped 
back shyly and pqt her hands to her cheeks. ‘Oh — I took no 
thought,’ she faltered. 

‘Leah did right to kiss the sword,’ Madame Ezra announced. 
‘The Lord*moved her.’ 

Now David spo^e, repelled as usual by his mother and 
hiding behind his rebellion his unwilling and instinctive sym- 
pathy with her. ‘I shAll hang the sword on the wall behind my 
desk,’cQe declared half carelessly. ‘It will be a decoration.’ 

‘A good thought,’ Kao Lien said. ‘May it never again be 
wield^ against a human life!’ 

Ezra rose. 'Let these stuffs be gathered and put away,’ he 
commanded Kao Lien. He took up the comb he had put aside 
for Peony. He ignored Leah purp^ly and turned to Madame 
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Ezra. ‘Wife, I am hungry. Let the evening meal be early,* 
With this be left the rooxp. abruptly. 

Leah stood, half awkwardly, half shyly. David, t9o, seemed 
to have forgotten her. He was testing the keenness of the 
sword’s blade upon the coarse '^nrappi|pgs of the bales. So 
sharp was the damascene metal that the blade melted through 
the cloth. 

‘Look at this, Kao Lien!* he called in delight. 

Kao Lien, about to summon the men, paused to Jook. 

‘Never test it against your hand, I beg,’ he said quictlyf 
‘Without half your strengA it can cut through a human body. 

I saw it done.* 

He went qpt, and Leafi stood irresolute, now looking at 
Madame Ezra, now at David. But Madame Ezra looked in 
silence only at her son, and he, feeling that deep*gra\^e look, 
continued wilfully to cut the cloth. 

‘Leah,* Madame Ezra said at last, still watching David, 
‘you may go to your room.* 

Before she could move, David raised his head. ‘I will go, 
too, Mother, and hang my sword,* he said, and quickly he 
left the room by the nearest door. 

‘Shall I still go, AuntP’ Leah asked timidly. She longed to 
cry out and ask what wrong she had done, but she dared not, 
and she could only stand, tall and drooping, and wait for 
Madame Ezra’s command. 

‘Go-go!* Madame Ezra said, not unkindly, but as though 
she wanted to be alone. 

What could Leah do but go? 

On the morning of the Sabbath David^t alone in his room. 
He had waked late from a strange exhaustion after yesterday. 

For the first time in his life it seemefl to him that he under- 
stood his mother and all that she had tried to teacl^kim and 
all that had made her what she was. He lay now upon his 
bed in the silken dimness of the curtains, and in the solitude 
it came to him that he was not what he had supposed he was, 
a young man free to be himself^ to live as he lik^, to take his 
pleasure, to be only his father’s son. He was part of a whole, 
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a*people scattered over the earth and yet eternally one and 
indivisible. Wherever a Jew lived,, in whatever* safety and 
isolation, Jic still belonged to his people. r 

This that his mother h&d taught him since he was bom, to 
which hitherto he had beeh as impervious as stone to rain,) 
he now comprehended, riot with his mind, but with his blood. 
Why should his people be killed? A perverse anger rose in \ 
him. If the world outside sought to destroy his kind, then 
here inside the safety of this country where he had been born 
would do all he could to keep them living. He would 
begin seriously to learn about his own people. For two years 
he had resisted his mother’s wish that he take lessons in their 
religion from the Rabbi. He had no time, he had told her. 
There were still many books he wished to read, and his father 
pressed him for more hours in the business, and he wanted 
to travel. His mother would not let him travel, he knew, until 
he was married and his son born. His son! Until now the 
child had been a myth made by his mother. But now he 
perceived in some depth in him, having nothing to do with 
thought and reason, that he ought to have sons. If his people 
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retaliation lor death. 

Thus for the first time in his pleasure-filled life David began 
to think beyond himself. He felt his hidden roots through his 
mother and father, but most strongly through her. He saw 
now that while it had seemed to him she had been trying to 
Control him and deny him his independence, she had actually 
been trying to preserve him and save him. 

And then from his mother his thoughts went to Leah. How 
beautiful she had loo.ked last night! They had not been alone 
together, and yet they had been close, united by the same 
bonds of blood and heirt and spirit. It was true — ^theirs was 
a peoplc^separate and apart, a people of destiny, appointed 
by Jehovah, the One True God. He felt now, with deep 
strange guilt, that he had denied God by his careless gay life 
in a heathen country. While his people had suffered and died 
he had laughed and played and wasted his days. He remem- 
bered the things he had loved most, the gambling in Chinese 
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tea-houseS; the idle summer afternoons on the lake where Re 
and his young Chinese Spends floated in pleasure boatj, the 
smell of lotus flowers, the music of violin and flute iyi a court- 
yard in the moonlight. Then he Remembered his father’s 
friend Kung Chen, and now KueHan returned to his mind in 
all her innocent bloom. He knew hef little face as though he 
had seen it a hundred times, the delicate curving eyebrows, 
the round black eyes, the little full red mouth, the pale 
beautiful skin, the willow slenderness of her small fr^e. But 
he knew her because Peony, too, was small and her mouth"" 
also was red, and her eyes were lit with laughter. How often 
they had laughed together! He checked his involuntary smile. 
While he had^ enjoyed his life, his people were being driven 
from their homes. In other cities, among other peoples, they 
lay dead in the streets. Impelled by guilt, he rose and went 
to find his mother and tell her he would go with her to-day 
to the synagogue. It would comfort her, after yesterday. 

When he had washed and dressed himself his way led him 
past the peach garden, and as he passed the round moon gate, 
he saw the trees, in late bloom, reflected in the quiet oval pool. 
The morning was bright, the air warm, and in spite of his wish 
to be sorrowful, a surge of joy ran through him. 

Teonyl’ he called softly. 

There was no answer. Yet often she did not answer him 
when she was in the garden. She was a teasing and mis- 
chievous little thing. He smiled and stepped inside the moon 
gate. It was still too early to go to the synagogue and he 
would not go to his mother. 

Madame Ezra had scarcely slept for h^ippiness. Her heart, 
so often solitary in this house, to-day was comforted. It was 
Leah, she had told herself in the nightf Leah who had waked 
David’s sleeping spirit, if only for a moment. It would wake 
again — ^yes, and Ezra’s too. No, more than Leah, it was the 
mysterious way of Jehovah, Who had brought everything 
together at the appointed hour. The caravan had come on 
the day when Leah came. How blind and small of faith she 
had Imn to complain against that coincidence! It had been 
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planned by God. For Kao Lien to bring the tidings of new 
persecution, for Leah to enter the |oom when David’s heart 
was mov^ with sorrow, for Leah to have faith and wit[ to 
seize his sorrow and twist it into a weapon to stab his conscience 
— ^who but God coul<} have^done all this? \ 

Last night Ezra, coming into this room in the night, did 
not lie down beside her. Instead he had sat by her bedside, 
holding her hand, and they had talked deeply and sensibly^ 
as Jewis]\ man and ^wife. 

^Naomi, I am willing now that David should be taught the 
law and the prophets,’ Ezra had said. 

Her heart sang before the Lord when he so spoke. Long 
ago the Rabbi had taught David, until the boy had rebelled 
and Ezra had not aided her to put down his rebellion. Instead 
he had said that David was old enough to help in the business 
and there was not time enough for everything. In triumph 
the boy had gone with his father and had made his own 
friends among the sons of Chinese merchants, and so he had 
gone even into the house of Kung and had seen the daughter 
there. 

Thank you, Ezra,’ she had replied,* and had subdued her 
joy. " . 

There is nothing we can do about our kinsfolk abroad,’ 
Ezra had gone on. The sensible thing for us is to stay here, 
where we at least are safe.’ 

*Until such time as a prophet comes forward to lead us 
home,’ Madame Ezra had answered gently. 

Ezra had coughed. ‘Well, my dear,’ he said. He patted 
her hand. *I sometimes wonder why we should ever leave 
China. Fotur generations we have been here, Naomi, and 
David’s children will be the fifUi. The Chinese arc very kind 
to us.’ • 

T fea^such kindness,’ she had replied.' She had pulled her 
hand away, and then alarmed lest he repent what he had 
promised, she put it back between his. They had not spoken 
again, and after a time he had returned to his roozns. 

Now the Sabbath had dawned, a new Sabbath, wonderful 
for her, because they were all going to the synagogue together. 
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The house was silent, no one was at work. Only from ov?r 
the walls csbne the street poises and the voices of the heathen 
city. Here in her house God had come again, with sorrow, 
it was true, but here. He was alwa)% most near to His people 
in times of sorrow — ‘Out of death ^e cry,to Thee, O Jehovah!’ 
sKe murmured after Ezra had gone. 'She prepared herself for 
the day, putting on her richest garments, a brocaded satin of 
deep ptirple, the skirt and sleeves edged with gold. 

And Leah, dear child! Did she know hdw obcdicryt she had 
been to the will of God? Not one whit must be lost of what"^" 
she had done yesterday, under the guidance of* the Lord. 
Madame Ezra turned impulsively to Wang Ma, who had come 
to help her d^ess. ‘Go and fetch that dear child Leah!’ she 
said. ‘I can wait no longer to bless her.’ 

Wang Ma threw her a shrewd look and witholit speaking 
went to obey. Then Madame Ezra stopped her. ‘No,’ she 
said. ‘I will go to her, and sec her for myself’ 

Wang Ma shrugged her firm shoulders and stood aside to 
let her mistress pass. 

Thus it was that Leah on this Sabbath morning saw Madame 
Ezra approaching her door. The young girl had spent the 
night in healthy sleep, her spirit at case. She had obeyed the 
will of the Lord. Yesterday when she had been left alone, 
she had felt impelled to go out and find the others. She had 
walked through passage-ways and courtyards and her feet were 
guided. She had reached the great hall at exactly the moment 
when David’s heart was stirred and his soul bright with the 
anger of the Lord. When she put aside the curtain at the 
> doorway she had seen him kneeling as before the altar, a silver 
sword across his knees. He had lifted his eyes to hers, and the 
Lord put words into her mouth and she^spoke them. When she 
waked in the night she remembered David’s face turnod to her, 
his eyes upon hers, and she slept again, smiling in her sleep. 

This morning she repeated to herself a few verses from the 
Torah and she wondered how her father was and whether 
Aaron was being good, and if Rachel could manage him. 
Then she wondered shyly if David would come to her, or send 
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Gk her, perhaps, or \vhether Madame Ezra would bring them 
toget]^er. Last night at the evening meal he had been very 
silent, bufc that was natural — she had been silent, too. Whit- 
ever was to be, she was ifo longer afraid. God was with h^r. 

Filled with such dceamin^ thoughts this morning, she 
moved here and there, and had stood smiling and gazing intb 
space. She walked in her little garden and came in and sat 
down, all in such a happy hopeful mood that now when she. 
saw Madame Ezra She went to meet her. 

‘Ah, dear Aunt,* Leah murmured. 

‘Dear chtld,’ Madame Ezra replied, touched by this warmth. 
‘To-day you look happy.’ ^ 

Leah lifted her head. ‘I am happier than I l>^ve ever been 
in my life,’ she declared. They walked into the house hand 
in hand, alid when Madame Ezra had seated herself, Leah 
drew a footstool near her and sat down, and again they 
clasped hands. Leah looked trustfully at Madame Ezra. This 
look moved Madame Ezra so much that her throat tightened 
with tears. She felt an ecstasy well up from her heart and 
infuse her spirit. 

‘Bow your head, dear child,’ she murmured. ‘We thank 
God.’ ' " . 

She bowed her own head and began to murmur the words 
of a psalm, and Leah joined her. When the psalm was over 
Madame Ezra paused in silence, and then, lifting her head, 
she opened her eyes and met Leah’s. 

‘We have Jehovah’s blessing,’ she said gently. ‘I feel it. 
Now we have only to follow step by step the way that God 
leads us. Dfear child, my son’s father is willing, quite of his 
own accord, to ask the Rabbi to teach David the Torah again! 
I have considered how this shall be done, and now it comes 
to me. The Rabbi must come here to our house — ^we must all 
be togtfther.’ 

‘Oh, but what of Aaron?’ Leah asked anxiously. 

‘Aaron will come too,’ Madame Ezra said firmly. ‘They 
can live in the little west wing.’ 

‘May I not live with them?’ Leah asked. 

‘No, you will stay here,’ Madame Ezra rc3>lied. Actually 
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she had thought of all this only within the last few minutosT 
But it^ame to her so clprly, it seemed so simple, that she 
was sure God guided her mind. ^ ^ 

‘I shall speak to your father before we worship,* she went 
on, ‘But you will tell David nciw. No, I shall tell David 
nlyself, and you will come with me, anrf then you and he will 
talk together. After all, yesterday was yesterday and to-day 
is to-day, and each day must be managed separately so that 
we arrive at the goal.* # ^ 

Madame Ezra pressed Leah’s hand and released it anJ- - 
rose. ‘What is the goal, dear Aunt?* Leah askcc4 somewhat 
timidly. 

‘David’s marriage — ^anef yours, ‘ Madame Ezra replied 
serenely. ‘Now is the time. I never saw him so stirred as he 
was yesterday.’ * 

‘Now, dear Aunt?’ Leah asked, alarmed. 

‘Yes, certainly,’ Madame Ezra replied. 

She moved towards the door as she spoke. She did not 
want to go more deeply into what Leah might do, or should 
do. Let the two young creatures be together and God would 
do His work. 

At the door she^p'hused and looked back at Leah. The 
young girl had not moved. She sat, her long strong hands 
folded palm to palm between her knees, and her face anxious. 
‘Talk to David about God,’ Madame Ezra said abruptly, and 
so saying she went away. 

In a short while, even before Leah had finished pondering 
these words, Wang Ma appeared at the door. 

‘Oar mistress bids you come to the peach garden,’ she said 
and stood stolidly waiting while Leah rose, and then led her 
southward to that place. 

The peach garden was David’s favofUrite spot, as Madame 
Ezra knew, and thither she had gone when she left De^h. She 
saw him standing under a blooming peach-tree, alone, a 
puzzled look on his face. 

‘David, my son,* she said tenderly. 

‘Yes, Modicr?* His reply was ready, but his mind was 
far away. 
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Death seemed remote here in the garden. The Sabbath air 
was ^uict The high wall of the gr^at compound cut even 
the noisei^of the streets. Usually David disliked silence, l^ot 
finding Peony here, he w^uld on any other day have hastei^d 
out of the gate to fmd friends or to walk about the streets 
seeing what new thing had come into the city overmght. Tlic 
cfly was half-way between north and south, and travelleij} 
stopped here to rest and refresh themselves and to enjoy the 
good inx)s. Fakirs and jugglers with all the tricks of India at 
'"^Iheir finger-tips, or troupes of wandering actors from Peking, 
played at the temple grounds every day or wandered into the 
tea-shops to coax the guests. 

But this morning he did not wish to see them. He wanted 
to stay in this house, encircled by walls whose great iron-bound 
gates twereJocked at night. How safe it was! Images of dead 
faces rose to the surface of his mind like drowned men. 

‘Your father and I have decided that you must begin the 
study of the Torah, my son,’ his mother was saying. 

She had said this before and more than once, and he had 
always protested that he had enough to do. But now he did 
not protest. 

‘I am ready. Mother,’ he said. lawbr^lly he was surprised 
and even awed at the coincidence of his own will with that 
of his parents, but this he did not tell his mother. 

*To-day, after we leave the synagogue, I will invite the 
Rabbi to come here and stay with us for a while,’ Madame 
Ezra went on. ‘This will make it easier for you* He can 
attend to his duties quite as well from here.’ She looked up 
at the bloss6ming trees, ‘How lovely they arc!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Leah enjoys them. shall send for her.’ 

She was about to say that David was to wait here, and 
then she did not L6t God bring these two together! She 
lifted iip her heart in secret words: Let my son wait here, 
OGod! 

David caught the movement of her spirit without hearing 
its words. Srasitive and receiving, he felt impelled to stand 
where he was imder the rosy peach-trees, and there he stood 
while his mother, smiling at him, went away, and meeting 
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Wang Ma, coxhmanded her to bid Leah go to the peatili 
garden. Thus David stiiyi stood as though his feet had^ roots 
into the earth when Le^ came with her long svift step to 
the garden gate. 

‘LeahP he said, and went towai^s hci; slowly. The morning 
renewed the magic of yesterday. Tile sunlight fell upon her, 
her clear pale skin showed faultless, and her eyes were dark. 
She had put on white this morning, a white Chinese linen 
that fell to her feet, and her girdle was gold and sp was the 
band about her hair. She was beautiful, fairer than any lily. 
At the word he remembered the unfinished poem, and why 
he had not finished it. 

Leah camc^ towards him and put out her hands and he 
clasped them. *You look like the morning,* he told her. 

She lifted her eyes to him and her heart flew as straight as 
a bird from her bosom and nestled in him. From that moment 
she loved him altogether and him alone. 

God bring his heart to me, Leah prayed. The prayer was 
so strong and so single that it sang tl^ough her body, and all 
her frame was tuned to it. 

He saw her love in her eyes, and sensitive and still receiving, 
he felt her heart come into him, an overwhelming gift. Even 
had she been a stranger he would have been moved, and how 
much more when she was no stranger but one of his own 
blood and his own kind! They stood alone in the garden. 
Above them was the soft sky of the spring morning and against 
it were the tender hues of the peach blossoms and the small 
new green leaves. Against the memory, too, that Kao Lien 
had put into them yesterday, the terror of dctith and the 
cruelty of persecution, they felt a luxury yf safety around them 
here in the garden. 

David wavered, tom between some far past that he did not 
know and the pleasant childhood he had known. BV*he was 
no longer a child. That far past he shared with Leah. They 
were one in the bond of their people. He dropped her hands 
and upon the impulse of his blood he put his arms about her 
and held her to him. 

She leaned against him, and bent her head against his 
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^S^east and closed iier eyes. Thus has God answered, she 
thoughik in gratitude. I * , 

And ha, looking down on those dark curling lashes, wojn- 
dered what he had done t)n this Sabbath day. Had he made 
a choice? Somehow Jhie hatl, but what it meant he^ did not 
know. • ' \ 

Then suddenly he heard his mother’s voice. ‘Children!’ S6 
she called. ' 

They s(>rang apaft as she appeared at the gate. ‘Come and 
"^at before we go to the synagogue together, for it is time. 
David, yotStr garments for worship — I have laid them upon 
your bed.’ 

They followed her in silence, and somehoy, to his own 
bewilderment, he was glad that his mother had come, and 
glad that the moment was broken in which he had held Leah 
in his arms. To his mother’s questioning, smiling look he 
answered a smile, and wondered why he felt himself a liar. 

In the house of Kung, while David was at the synagogue, 
Peony was talking earnestly to Chu Ma, rousing the pride 
of the old nurse, skilfully playing upon jealousy and 
anger. • * . 

In the night she had determined upon this visit. The 
evening meal before the Sabbath had been a strange one, 
silent and full of feeling in which she had no share. Even Ezra 
had been quiet, eating his food as if he did not care what it 
was. David and Leah ate little and only Madame Ezra had 
her appetite. Yet she too had said almost nothing, although 
she had looked often at David and then at Leah. 

Peony, feeling her^lf excluded, had left the room early, and 
had spent the evening rewriting and polishing the new poem. 
She would take it witlf her to-morrow, as tender of some kind 
in the bartering she had to do in the house of Kung. Now in 
the service courtyard in this house she sat on a stool under 
a cassia-tree, talldng with Chu Ma. 

T ask to be forgiven,’ Peony said gracefully. Thus she began. 
Then she smoothed the straight fringe of her hair with her 
delicate fingers. The breeze had disarranged it. 
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Chu Ma, embroidering a small satin shoe, lifted her ey^fi 
from her woMc. ‘What wr<|ng have you done?’ she ask^,^nd 
smiled. 

‘I did not come back yesterday ^ I hoped,’ Peony said. 
‘But hear my excuse, good mother* and then forgive me.* 

So saying, she went on to tell Ghu Ma how the caravan had 
come, and with the caravan the evil news that in foreign 
countries the kinsfolk of her master and mistress were being 
killed, and how mourning had filled the hcfuse and shp feared 
it would be bad luck to the house of Kung for her to come 
here out of such mourning. 

Peony looked sad and she dropped her pearly eyelids and 
went on, knowing that Chu^Ma’s sharp eyes were on her. 

‘And I fear I spoke too soon yesterday,* she said very softly. 
‘I fear I did not read my young lord’s heart rightly.* 

She sighed and Chu Ma said stiffly, ‘Young woman, I 
cannot remember what you said.’ 

Peony knew she remembered and she went on again, ‘I said 
my young lord thinks only of your young mistress. I gave her 
his poem — ^you remember? But now they have brought the 
Rabbi’s daughter into our house, and I fear they have used 
God’s witchery and they4iave made our young master forget 
even his love.’ 

Ghu Ma sniffed and got to her feet. She was very fat, and 
when she struggled upright scissors and thimble and silks 
ttimbled from her. Peony made haste to pick them up. 

‘Let them lie,’ Chu Ma said peevishly. ‘You had better 
come with me and undo the damage you have done.’ 

She went ahead and with her chin she motiondd Peony to 
follow, and so Peony did, feeling that slje was entering into 
a maze whose end she did not know. 

The house of Kung was a large one,*largcr than the house 
of Ezra, and it was filled with generations of men, ^somen, 
and children, all of whom drew their life from the same source. 
The women watched Peony from the corners of their eyes and 
the children stared, but she passed by them with her head 
bent modestly. So she came to the court where the young 
ladies lived who were the daughters of Kung Chen, the head 
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this great family. There were four daughters, but two of 
them \yere already married and |^way, and Kueilan cawe 
third, and after her had been bom a child who was not (the 
daughter of the same mcfcher as she, but of a young concutiine 
whom Kung Chen took, And then was sorry he did becatlfse 
she fell in love with his head servant. After much pain, he h^d 
sent them both away, but his daughter he had kept. 

Kueilan was playing cat’s cradle with this little sister when 
Chu M% came in with Peony following her. Now Peony had 
"^never seen this third young lady, and had only David’s talk 
to make ISstr know what she was. But she had no more to do 
than to look at the young lady, which she now did, without 
knowing that every&ing David Wd said wa| too litde and 
that here indeed was the most beautiful female creature that 
any one could imagine. Kueilan was childish in her looks, 
being only a little taller than the younger sister, whom Chu 
Ma now sent away. 

^Nurse, why do you send Lili away?’ Kueilan asked, and 
Peony heard what a sweet voice she had besides all her other 
beauties. 

Chu Ma had no fear or reverence before her little mistress, 
and so she asked in a loud voice, not ^wering the question, 
‘What have you done with the letter I gave you yesterday?’ 

‘Here it is,’ Kueilan answered, and she took David’s poem 
from her wide silk sleeve. 

Chu Ma looked at Peony with reproachful eyes. ‘You see 
what hurt has been done!’ she declared. ‘The child keeps his 
letter with her day and night.’ She turned to her mistress 
again. ‘Git^c it to me, child,’ she commanded. ‘It is worth 
nothing. I will thrqw it away.’ 

Now Peony’s quick brain had been working, and she saw 
very well that in this*pretty girl she might have a friend and 
an alky«1bo win David’s heart. There was nothing here that 
was strong and fearless. No, Kueilan was a kitten of a creature, 
her little face itself was a kitten’s face, the eyes wide and 
wondering and tinged with ready mischief, the mouth always 
ready to laugh. Just now she was looking half-fearfully at 
Chu Ma. She clutched the paper and shook her head. 
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will keep it,’ she said wilfully. ‘I wiH not let you thrdW 
it away. I Won’t — I won^t!’ ) , 

Chu Ma looked up to heaven and Peony saw/ she was 
preparing to be angry, so she spok* at once. ‘Young Lady, 
do not trouble yourself. I have only conic for your answer.’ 
And to Chu Ma she said in a low vofce, ‘I see how it is here. 
Do not be angry, Good Mother. Somehow I will mend the 
evil I have done.’ 

So Chu Ma kept silent, only continuing ^o pout, and Peony 
went nearer and spoke coaxingly to Kueilan. ‘Have you 
written an answer. Little Mistress?’ she asked. K.u<!!fllan looked 
down and shook her head. 

‘Shall I heljj you?’ Peony asked next. 

Kueilan looked surprised. ‘Girl, can you write?’ she asked, 

‘I can,’ Peony said smiling. ‘If you tell me what yoir wish 
to say, I will write it down for you.’ 

‘I can write — ^but 1 don’t j^ow what to say,* Kueilan 
faltered. 

‘Our young lady has never written to a man,’ Chu Ma 
proclaimed virtuously. 

Peony was very gen^e indeed. ‘You need not fear my young 
master,’ she said. ‘Why, he is the kindest and best young man. 
He never hurts any one. I have been his slave all my life, and 
he has never beaten me or let others beat me.* 

Kueilan looked at her with surprise. ‘Even when he is 
angry?’ 

‘He is never angry,’ Peony said smiling. 

‘Oh!’ Kueilan sighed. 

Then Peony took from her own bosom the poem she had 
written and she read it aloud in a soft swj^et voice. 

*Within the lotus bud the dewdroy waited. 

At dawn the sun looked down and found her thei^. 

He lifted her and set her on a cloud • 

And made her queen to rule the skies with him.* 

‘Give it to me,’ Kueilan exclaimed. Her small face was lit 
with delight and she followed the four lines with the tip of 
her tiny forefinger. ‘I wish I had written it,’ she said 
wistfully* 
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^Lady, I give it to you,* Peony said. ‘It is yours, as if you 
hadvxiMe it.* | 

‘Will you never tell him I did not write it?* the spoiled 
child asked. * \ 

‘Never,* Peony promisetf. ‘But, Lady, copy it in your o\^pi 
handwriting,’ she suggeked. 

*Chu Ma, fetch my brush and ink and my silk paper;* 
Kueilan commanded. 

She sat in silenbe like a small reigning queen, allowing 
*Pcony to stand. When Chu Ma had brought the brush the 
young lady with much ado and ceremony made ready to 
write and then did write, her pink tongue between her lips, 
until she had copied the poem upon the silken paper, and had 
folded it intricately. Then she gave it to Peony. 

‘Tjfke this to him,* she said, and waved her hands in 
dismissal. 

Peony bowed her head, exchanged looks with Chu Ma, and 
went away. 

Now had she gone the way she came she might have passed 
through this house unseen by any except Kueilan and Chu 
Ma. But Peony had curiosity as well ps wit, and so she did 
not go as she came. Instead she told 'herself she would see this 
famous house while she was here, and especially the great 
lotus pool that was said to be in the central court. There she 
went, stopped only now and then by a servant who asked her 
what she did. She answered coolly that she had brought a 
message to the young mistress and was looking for the front 
gate. ‘This^place is so vast I am lost,* she said laughing. 

So she went on until she saw a round moon gate, and there 
she guessed was the r entral court. She tiptoed to the gate and 
looked in and saw a most beautiful garden. It was floored 
with gret^n tiles and in the centre was a long pool, and in this 
pool Icnus leaves were pushing up their pointed buds. Around 
the walls stood peach-trees and plums and the scarlet flowers 
of the pomegranate were in full bloom. Among them bamboos 
waved their fernlike fronds and little birds flew here and there, 
and looking up Peony saw far above her, over the high walls, 
a fine net spread to hold the birds. 
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She forgot everything, and stepping inside the gate, she 
walked softly to the pool find gazed into it. The wajfcr 
clear between the lotus plants and gold and silver fish played 
among them. In the midst of her pl(?asure she heard a man’s 
voice. ^ ^ 

TLittle Sister, where have you come*from?* 

Peony was startled and she looked up, and there stood the 
master of the house, Kung Chen himself. Now she must 
explain why she was here. She smiled deeply enough make 
the two dimples in her cheeks appear and she said, ‘I was sent 
from the home of Ezra to fetch a pattern for embroidery, and 
then, wicked one that I am, I could not resist the temptation 
to come and sjpe this courf, of which I have often heard. 
Indeed, every one has heard of it. Please, sir, forgive me.’ 

Kung Chen stroked his chin and smiled. His face was raund 
and kind and his small eyes were pleasant. He had thick 
placid lips and a broad flat nose. On this spring day he wore 
a grey brocaded silk robe, and since he was at ease in his 
home, he had no jacket or hat. On his feet were white silk 
socks and black velvet shoes. On his two thumbs he wore 
heavy jade rings and in his left hand he carried a silver water 
pipe. His eyebrows jiverer scattered and scanty and his face 
was shaven, and this smoothness gave his full face a bland and 
open look. 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’ he said kindly. ‘Enjoy the 
garden and the pool as long as you like, I come here at this 
hour every day when I have eaten, so that I may look at 
my fish.’ 

He pointed the mouthpiece of his pipe towards ’the water, 
and she looked into the clear depths w|}ere the fish swam 
serene and gay. 

‘How happy they are!’ she said plaintively. ‘Here^in your 
house even they are safe and well fed,* 

‘Have you fish at your master’s mansion?’ he asked. 

It seemed an idle question, but Peony recognized it for what 
it was, the beginning of other questions. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answered at once, ‘we have pools and fish 
and we feed them. We have also Small Dog.* 
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Kung Chen filled his ppe and took two puffs. Birds are 
he murmured. ‘They a^*e beautiful to' look at, /they 
sing pltsasantly, and when one takes Aem into the bamboo 
grove, they attract other birds. Every evening at sun^t I 
bring my singing thrush io the bamboos, and after I have\fed 
it fresh meat it sings 2 tnd other birds gather on the net. £ sit 
so still they think I am a stone.* 

‘How pleasant!* Peony said. 

‘It it at such moments that the best of life is lived,* he 
replied simply. 

She wttited. Between them was all the distance of their 
differing sex and age and station. But there was no embarrass- 
ment. She felt his ageless simplicity, his complete hard wisdom, 
and suddenly she trusted him. She said, still gazing into the 
pool, T did not tell you the truth, Honoured One.* 

His small eyes sparkled with laughter, but he did not laugh 
aloud. ‘I know you did not,* he replied. 

She stole a glance at him. and laughed with him. 

‘Tell me now,* he suggested. ‘After all, you and I — ^arc we 
not Chinese?* 

She could not approach truth dhectly. ‘Sir, have you 
hatred against the foreigners?’ * 

He opened his eyes. ‘Why should I hate any one?* he asked 
in surprise. He paused and then proceeded amiably. ‘To 
hate another human being is to taJee a worm into one*s own 
vitals. It consumes life.* 

‘I will ask another question,* Peony said. 

‘Why not?* Kung Chen asked, still very amiably. 

‘WouId*you give your daughter to a foreign house?* she 
asked. 

‘Ha!* Kung Chen said. He took two more puffs of his pipe. 
‘Why not?* he askeh again. He knocked the ash from his 
pipe^%Now let me proceed for you,* he said. ‘Your house has 
a young master, and 1 have plenty of daughters. 1 take it my 
Little Three is nearest his age. 1 have good business with 
your elder master. He brings me goods from abroad that 
others cannot buy. My shops alone carry the goods. I shall 
soon have an exclusive contract — for which 1 shall pay much 
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inoney, it is true. Were related even in the outside fasten 
through my daughter, itpould be good business. 
laot a man to sacrifice my daughter for business. ^Therefore 
let us speak of rectitude and philosophy. When foreigners 
come into a nation, the best wa^ is to make them no longer 
foreign. That is to say, let us marr>» our young together and 
let there be children. War is costly, love is cheap.’ 

Now Peony cast aside all modesty. She admired Kung Chen 
very much and she felt proud to think he was her countryman. 
What he had said was wise and good. So she went on: ‘My 
young master saw the Third Young Lady a few days ago and 
he has not been able to eat or sleep since.’ 

‘Good,* Kung Chen repfied easily. 

‘He has written her a poem,’ Peony went on. 

‘Naturally,’ Kung Chen said. 

‘She has also written him a poem,’ Peony said. 

At this Kung Chen looked astonished. ‘My Litdc Three 
cannot write poems,’ he declared. ‘When I bade the tutor 
teach her to write poems with the others, he complained that 
her mind was only a butterfly.’ 

Peony blushed. ‘I helped her,’ she confessed. 

Kung Chen laugljeGi. » Ah-ha!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you have 
the poem with you?’ 

Upon this Peony produced the poem, and he spread it out 
on Ids soft fat palm and read it aloud, in a half-singing voice. 
‘Very good — ^for the purpose,* he announced. ‘But I sec you 
have not written the proper radical for the word “rule”.’ He 
pointed out the word with the stem of his pipe. 

‘Forgive me,’ Peony said gently. ’ 

‘Leave it,’ Kung Chen bade her. ‘If it^is too perfect he will 
suspect her. Now you had better deliver it to him. Love must 
be taken on the tide, before it ebbs.’ * 

So Peony took the poem and made her little and 
went away. 

She fdt so much more happy than she had when she came 
that she examined herself to find why this was so, and she 
found it was because Kung Chen had somehow made her feel 
one with him and with all who were Chinese. She was not 
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sMitary or alone. In the great sea jlf her people she was only 
on^bAi^ she belonged to the sea^ arp her life was not separate 
from th^ves of all around her. i 

Oh, that David would<^oin himself to us! she thought. iW 
mind grew clear. Sljie woAld take him away from the dai^, 
sorrowful people to whom he had been bom and bring him 
into the pleasant sunshine in which her people lived. 
would forget death and learn to love life. 

Thus lighthearted, she went home again and to her duties. 
Ezra and David returned from the synagogue, and soon 
Madanxe £zra and Leah came too, and the Sabbath day 
proceeded in the rites that Peony knew so well, and in which 
she did not share. But her part Was to serve, and even as the 
night before she had set the great candlesticks before Madame 
Ezra •that she might light them and usher in the sacred day, 
so now when they gathered for the Sabbath meal Peony 
brought the wine to Ezra and stood while he blessed it and 
spoke the Sabbath prayer. She directed the washing of the 
hands and then the serving of the food. When a servant newly 
hired was about to bring Ezra his pipe she shook her head 
and frowned, knowing that no fire must be lit on this day. 
In his own room alone Ezra might tak^ the comfort of his 
pipe, but not here. 

So went the day, and Peony would not let herself see how 
often David spoke to Leah and that even when he did not 
speak he looked at her long and thoughtfully. When evening 
came it was Leah whom David led into the court to find the 
first three stars of night, and he bade Leah declare the Sabbath 
was over. * 

' Peony ran to ligh| the candles and the lanterns, and never 
was she so glad as now to hear their greetings for another day, 
a good day, she told h€rself, a pleasant common day belonging 
to huxai^^ and not to a foreign god. She had spoken no word 
with David this Sabbath long, but she was not downcast. She 
could wait. 
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V 


A FTER Peony had left him, Kung CJhen stayed on alone 
LjL in his garden. By habit he wbrked long and steadily 
JL jLin the big room in his main shop, going early and 
coming home late. His fortune grew under his hands and he 
was a rich man. He enjoyed his riches, bot he was not cor- 
rupted. When he felt his mind grow too single in pursuit of 
money he stopped, and for a whole day he did nf)t go near 
his shops. Instead he sat here in his private garden, idle, his 
mind wandering where it would. 

Upon such a day he had found Peony in his garden, and 
after she had gone, he sat down upon a green poitclain* seat 
to watch the fish. Whenever he sat thus no one disturbed 
him. Time and again some one looked in the gate, hesitated, 
and stole away. In the midst of his crowded household Kung 
Chen’s life was full of many cares and responsibilities, and 
here was a centre of peace. But he was reconciled to all that 
was, and he considered himself to be, and indeed he was, a 
happy man. For him,happiness was reasonable and attainable. 
On earth he desired wealth, the respect of his associates, satis- 
faction in women, and sons enough so that he need not be 
anxious if one or two died. He had all these. 

Of Heaven he asked nothing. While he was content to 
believe in no gods, he knew he would be surprised at nothing 
that after his death he might, find to be true. Thus he saw 
no necessity for the immortality of his being, but if he found 
immortality to be the lot of the human ijpul, he would meet 
the future as he met the present, with smiling certainty that 
he himself, as a good man, need fear neither god nor devil, 
did these exist. Ezra had inquired once as to his faith iik God, 
and Kung Chen had replied calmly, Tf there is a God and 
He is what you say, He will be too sensible to ask me to 
believe in what I have not seen.’ 

To do good, to love justice, to grant that aU men had an 
equal right to a pleasant life, these things Kung Chen believed 
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iiL and believing; he did all Ifb could to perform; his 

bchffA 

Now Monc in his garden, greatly enjoying the beauty of the 
morning, the clearness the pool, and the colours of the 
flashing fish, he made his mind empty and rested himself. 
Yet to-day the emptiriess was invaded by the necessity ' to 
decide the life of his third daughter. If it were true that she 
had begun to think of the young man who was the only son 
of the house of Ezfa, there could not be long delay. He must 
decide first of all whether he himself were willing for such a 
union. It Vas no small decision for a man to give his daughter 
to a family not of his own kind, whose name was not among 
the Hundred Names of Antiquity. But kno\^ing the history 
of his people, Kung Chen remembered that others before him 
had done this thing, believing that only thus could all blood 
be made one, and he knew this was right. Nevertheless, he 
was a loving father even to his daughters and he did not wish 
to make the burden of life too heavy upon his Little Three. 

While he mused something pretty happened in the pool 
before his eyes, A day or two before this he had observed 
that the female of a species of Siamese fish was heavy with 
eggs. He had directed, therefore, thut a male be bought from 
the toy fish market, and yesterday it had been done. Now he 
saw the new fish swim proudly in the pool. He was a hand- 
some creature, and as he swam he was surrounded with a 
cloud floating iridescent fins. He swam near the surface, 
and the sunlight caught in his fins as in a tiny net. At this 
moment the small female saw him also, and she darted towards 
him with joy. 

Now Kung Ghei^ knew what was about to happen. He 
watched, smiling half tenderly at the small love scene that 
unfolde4 before his eyes. The male fish, when he saw the 
femala,«blew out a nest of bubbles that rose to the surface of 
the pool. The female came near to him, and he met her and 
curW his body around hers. In this embrace he turned her 
gendy over and wrapped her in his golden fins. There was 
an instant of ecstasy, then they parted, and, the litde female 
scattered her ^ggs. The male caught each e|^ in his mouth 
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as it sank, and soaring toward he thrust them one by one 
into the nest of bubbles, i^jgain and again the fish met, 
and parted, until the little female could endure tiojtnore of 
such ardour. But the male grew angry when she evaded him, 
and he pursued her to force her. When Kung Chen saw her 
distress he laughed silently, and he slipped his smooth hand 
into the water and lifted her into the palm of his hand and 
he put her into a porcelain jar of water that stood near to hold 
fish when they began to fight in the pool. JVhen the male fish 
searched and could not find her, Kung Chen laughed again. 
‘Do not be angry, little man — she has had enough^ of you!* 

He sat down again, and the parted lovers went their 
separate ways. But the tiny play had set his mind to work. 
He rememberdd Peony’s pretty face and he thought of her in 
the household of his foreign friend Ezra, and he .thought to 
himself that it must be a strange place for so young and 
beautiful a girl. Then he remembered Ezra’s son and smiled. 
Then he thought of his own Little Three and was grave again. 
He would not have considered such a marriage had she been 
his only daughter, or had she been Lili, his Litde Four. Lili 
was his favourite, for she was the child of the woman he had 
loved. The wound tMs woman had made in him was healed 
after a fashion, but the scar would always remain. Kung Chen 
was not a lusliul man. He had not gone after many women. 
He had accepted the wife his parents had given him for his 
youth, and he had lived with her well enough, but without 
great happiness, except in the children she had given him, 
four sons and three daughters. Then a few years ago he had 
suddenly loved a girl he had seen in a pleasure house, and he 
had brought her into his own home, with his wife’s consent, 
and then it had seemed to him that his pbrsonal life was full. 

A year ago he had discovered the girl with his own head 
servant, and when anger was spent and he came to full* measure 
of sorrow, he comprehended that sorrow, too, is part of love. 
At first he had thought of punishment for the two who had 
betrayed him, but then he understood that punishment cannot 
win back a woman’s love or a man’s loyalty, and that it could . 
therefore be only self-indulgence for himself. This he would 
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i|ij^ allkmv and so he had called him, md vAib 

a face and kindly words hemad told them to go awav 

and setvp their own ikmily, and he gave them money ana 
dismissed them, keeping only his daughter. When the prew 
wmnan looked back longiii^Iy, thinking of what she must da 
without, now that slie had chosen the servant instead of di4 
meuiter, Kung Chengs face was inexorable in its calm, and she\ 
knew &at what she had lost she had lost indeed, and so she \ 
went av^y. • 

Now, although Kung Chen had ceased to think of love, the 
little romance of the fish brought it back to him for a moment, 
a forgotten dream, and he sighed. Love passed swiftly and 
no man could put off its end, aifd marriage had nothing to 
do with love. If his daughter fancied the youn^ foreigner, and 
if the family welcomed her, as assuredly any family would j 
welcome a daughter of his, then it remained for him a matter 
of business. If he denied his daughter to Ezra’s son, it would 
be painful to do business with Ezra thereafter. The contract 
pending between them could never be signed. Ezra would 
take It to another merchant, and of good merchants there was 
a plenty in the city, though none so rich as he. It would be 
very irisome to see one of them benefit from Ezra’s foreign 
goods. Yes, marriage could be a good connexion for him to 
snake with ^e House of Ezra. It would make their partnership 
mmething more than business. All business should have its 
human connexions. The more human every relationship could 
be, the more sound it was, the more lasting. Kung Chen did 
not altogether trust Ezra as an%onest man any more than 
he trusted himself. Where large sums of money were con* 
corned, no man could be sure of any man. But if Ezra and 
he poined their sepaVate bloods into one, then they were on<^ 
and dishonesty became absurd. 

^eSaU^t only shrewdness,’ he murmured to the fish* 

Weil^ his Little Three would be Imppier in the for^ifpxhoiiM 
if Feot^ were there, a young Chinese girl, to be her j^aymate. 
'He must taOc with Little Three, if ^e marriage was lo be 
amnged* But first he should talk with her mod^ 

Upon diis Kui^ Chen rose reluctantly isaiisimred 
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colitiA and be clapped his haiids al 
door, A maidsKirvaiit came running, and seeing binf i^ted 
him to enter. / 

‘Is my son’s mother at leisure?’ He inquired. 

‘My mistress is sitting in the sunshii^, doing nothing,’ the 
ihaid told him. • 


So Kung Chen went in and found his fat, middle-aged wife 
sitting in a l^ge wicker chair, a tortoise-shell cat before her 
tossing a mouse it had caught. She looked up whenihe came, 
her face covered with smiles. 

‘Look at this clever cat!’ she exclaimed. ‘It hat caught two 
mice to-day,’ 

‘1 thought j^ou were a Suddhist,’ he said ieasingly. 

‘1 kill no mice,’ his lady retorted. 

‘You are not a cat,’ he said. 

‘No,’ she agreed. 

‘Nor the cat a Buddhist,’ he went on. 

To this pleasantry she made no reply, only continuing to 
watch the cat. But Kung Chen did not mind. Long ago he 
had comprehended that hers was a pleasant little mind, not 
deeper than a cup, and he must not pour it tc^ full. He had 
measured it exactly and they never quarrel!^. Now he sat 
down so that he could pot see the cat, who was daintily 
crushing die mouse’s bones. 

‘I have come to ask your advice about our Little ITuee,* 
he b^ian. 

Hb wife made a gesture of impatience with her plump 
gold-rir^^ hands, ‘lhat naughty girl!’ she exclaimed. ‘She 
will not learn her embroidery aid 1 am sure CSiu Ma does 
it for her.’ ^ 

‘litde Three takes after me — never liked to onlurdkler,’ 
Kung C«hen said. His face was gmve But his eyes tvdt^led. 

Wb wifo looked up at him in nmple surprise. '¥aja were 
never mught to embroider!’ die exclaimed. 

he agreed. Tlad I beoi, I should have hated it. She 
h thy me!’ 

4dadame Kimg sia^ed, perceiving that he was jokhig a|^, 
aid jBdi ^ent^ enjoyii^ Her j^ump h^un^ lay on die 



la]|^^ pearf-gKy mtih niibe like iftil&tqien Itowm 
low, had been so pretty whenwie was young that it hiid' 

taken Kwg Chen some years to dwxwer tihat die was stiqm. 

^WdQ?’ she asked afier% long nlence. \ 

*1 am about to havp anomer proposal for our Little Three| 
Kung Chen ssud. * ‘I 

*V^o wants her now?* Madame Kung asked. Tboe hsufi 
been many proposals for each of their daughters. Any ridi^ 
fsmily with a son thouj^t first of a daughter of Kung. 

*The foreigner Ezra is oonsidermg her for his son, David,* 
Kung Cheif said. 

Madame Kung looked indignant. ‘Shall we consider him?’ 
she asked. * , 

Kung Chen replied in a mild vmoe. ‘I diink so. Ibey are 
very rich and Ezra and I have planned a new contract. Ibere 
is (miy the one son, and Little Three will not have to contend 
with odier sons* wives.* 

‘But a fineigneri’ die objected. 

‘Have you ever seen them?* Kung Chen asked. 

' , Madame Kungdiodc her head. T have Imard about them,* 
dte said. ‘They have hi|^ noses and I»^ eyes. I do not want - 
St grandson wiA a big nose and Ug eyes..* 

' 'Lktle Three’s nose is almost too small,* Kui^ CSien said 
ttteandy. ‘Moreover, you know our Chinese blood always 
nliiKiQths away extremes. By the neict generatkm dw childrmi 
wiH look Chinese.* 

*1 hear die foreigaers are very fierce,* Madame Kung 
olgected. 

'fkree?* Kung Chen repeated. 

They have relip<^ fever,* Madame Kimg said; ‘They wfil 
not eat dus and dtot, and diey pray every day and diey have 
no god t|iat can be sifen, but diey fear bhn very .nau(^' and 
they lay tnir'^gods are felse. this is uncondbrtable:'' Out ' 
Lit^ might even have to worsh%> h Mni^ge .god.* 

*Idtde Hiree has never done aaydiii^ die did hcd ynHA io 
do,* Kh^ Chen wd, nmlinf^y. 

*Widk hiaay tfoimg inna wamiflg her, vdiy dioi^ 
n.'feirifitt hiuband w haP Manh^'&n^ wiced;’;.'''^''!"' 
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Itbe cat biad ^.lae^' 

aiHl she todidis and puflbfieadybebiiid^ door, htaijgaiae 
Knias was so dtverted diat die landed and fingot wuit they 
were tallnng about ^ 

‘Aside from busines^^ Kung C3^ sai^ with patience, ‘I do 
not bdUeve in squinting people into differait kinds. AH 
human bra^ 'have noses, eyes, aims, Iqp, hearts, stomachs, 
and so &r as I have been aide to learn, we att rqiroduce in 
the same fiuhvm.* 

Madame Knng was interested when he mentioned repro- 
duction. *I have heard that foreigners open their stomachs and 
take their children out of a h<de they have there,' she said, 

‘It is not true,’ Kung Qfen replied. 

‘How do yob know?’ she asked. 

*My friend Ezra and 1 attoid the skme baUi house and he is 
made as 1 am, except that he has much faair on his body.' 

Madame Kung diowed sdll more lively interest *I have 
heard that thu hairiness is because formgners are nearer the 
monkeys than we are.* Then she looked concerned. ‘Suppose 
our Little Three does not like a hairy man?’ 

‘Our Little Three will never see any man except the man 
die marries,’ Kui^.Oien stud. ‘Ther^we die will not know 
she does not like 1^ hiurinest.* 

They had how come to the crux of the matter and Kung 
Chen put the question^to her. "Then if Irecdve die proposal?* 

*H?* Madame Kung internifhed. 

*When X recdve die propoml,* he corrected him s elf, *I shall 
aooeptit’ 

It was pardy affintnadon, and die nodded indilforei^y. It 
wasqifto to yidd to him than not 
^ ‘We.have so many girls,’ die muimu]^ and yawned, and 
he sawid^ was ready to tibink otfae^thugt ai^ so he went 
away, the gate cl^ the court he fooled badt:.*£|}|W had. 
ooBapoMd herself for deep and her qw were, dosed. 

For a moment he was half angry. It was m Ms mind to go 
to hh dhhghtw and to her, dnee her mother cared^so 
Ittde adiat die ihd. Thee be dedded agimst It It was^o 
.'somi.' Betterht would be to wait until he had.dKi.|t<(!|Mastd io 
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Ilk luutd. Better even then to coJiider a while lon^er—l^ 
Lo^e Hiree wat ve^ yooi^. N^^mhelen, he felt himself to 
disturtx^ that he knew his day of rest was ended. He tamM 
ins footsteps and movedsin his slow stately fashion towarm 
the great gate that openecf to the street. His satinocurtained 
mule cart waited always ready for his coming. Hie gatemaa 
shouted and the muleteer sprang to his feet. Kung Ghenl 
stepped into his cart ' 

‘Take^me to my counting-house,’ he commanded. Hie 
muleteer cracked his whip and Kung Chen was on his way. 


At the synagogue on that- Sabbath day Madame Ezra 
planned while she worshipped. !Her busy mind ran hither 
and thither about her plan. Purposely she had not told Ezra 
that ahe would invite the Rabbi to be her guest for a while. 
For how long? Who knew? Perhaps a week, even a month 
— at least until David spoke his willingness to take Leah for 
his wife. Had she told Ezra, he would have exclaimed that 
David must not be forced. Yet it was not force she planned 
—it was the will of God. 

Hie will of God — the sweet peace of these words filled her 
sprit. But the synagogue was a place of peace. Ruin was not 
too evident — ^not yet. Hie curtains were old, but they were 
still whole, thanks to the women who mended them tenderly. 
Nfost of the Jews were poor, and their homes were clustered 
about the synagogue. Madame Ezra felt guilty sometimes 
that she did not share the poverty of the small ccHumunity, 
sdl that was left of the once large one. 

Where htuLthe Jews gone? It was a matter to puzzle them 
sJL Without pmecudon or any sort c£ iinkindneas ftmn the 
Chinese, they had ^^disappeared, each generati<m fiswer in 
nmabar than the onetirfore. M^ame ^era was ang^ whto 
:ike. ^pight of this. It was, of course, easier to .ioxik into 
beaming a CSiinese, easier to fake on easy-going godh# ways, 
than it was to remain a Jew. iMl the more reastm, therefine, 
fiir her to live strictly, in qiite of her wealth-rperhaps, indeed, 
because of Imr wealth. A poor Jew might be conatn^and to 
choose befweoaGodandixumey. Shehaditosnidi<^mfM3drai. 
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With sudi Uiou|^ die 4siie«i^ ieer detmniaiation. As iwa 
as the warship was over, she would stay bdbind and g&ir^c 
Rabin. When her plan was seoire, she would tetl<£zra. It 
was not dlBicult to stay behind, fo» in die synagogue a hig^ 
carved wooden partition separated meii from women, and it 
was her habit to worship separately from Ezra. Leah was at 
her side, and David was with his father. She would send 
Leah home with Wai^ Ma while she herself went to the 
Rabbi. 

Peace descended upon her as she saw her way clear, and 
she lifted her eyes to look at the Rabbi as he stood bedde the 
Chair of Moses upon which the sacred Torah was placed. He 
wore long black robes antf about his black-capped head was 
wrapped a fine white cloth that streamed down his back. He 
was reading aloud, while Aaron, dressed in the same fashion, 
except that his cap was blue, turned the pages. The Rabin 
seemed to read, but actually he recited ^m memory, page 
after page. If he faltered, which was seldom, Aaron {Hompt^ 
him in a loud voice. 

When the service was over, Madame Ezra discovered that 
the Rabbi did not come easily to the house of Ezra. When 
she explained, whei\ Aie begged him to come at once, he sho^ 
lus great bearded head. ‘Let your son come here to me to 
learn from the Torah,’ he said firmly. 

Madame Ezra wailed aloud at this. ‘Father, why should 
I hide anything fiom you? What if he does not come? Just 
now, yes, he is very eago:., He is moved by what Kao Lien 
said <^die murder of our people. But he is young. Thoewill 
be days when he does not want to come. He Will make an 
excuse of a game or of sleep or playing with birds or the 
(k^ or writii^ a poem — anything! But if you are in die house, 
ciumot escape you.* * 

The Rabbi conddered this. *I am a servant cS the^Lotd/ 
hededai^ at last ‘It. is Him that I must inquire.’ 

Now ififodmne Ezra,, bdng a woman of inqietuous natine^ 
fidt that due must Say more. The will of was dear to 
her and it be made equally dear to dus stubborn good 
old man. 



loaow, Fadinv I wy' usy i&it oon il 

tltO^»8jbg Jemdi fimiily/ idle niw told him. mw 4 
certain dnile flicker about the blind Rabin’s moudi and die 
hastened cm. ’Yes, yes, I4now that Earn is a man divided in 
heart, and I can teD ^ou wilh truth that many a ni|^ 1 haw^ 
wqit because his ^easuro'loving ways. But I have triedi 
the mor^ Father, to do duty R{r us both, and you know that 
a true.’ 

‘1 knoy,* the Rabbi said gently. 

*Yet I cannot live £or ever,’ Madame Ezra went on, ’and 
1 imut see my only son set in the way of hu lathers. If he 
marries Leah * 

. The Rabbi lodked surprised. *Is he not to marry her?’ 
he asked. * 

‘Ofcoursc he is,’ Madame Ezra said with some impatience 
‘But we cannot say he is married to her until the act is done. 
You do not understmid young men and women these days, 
Fatho:. I assure you that David, left to himself, would be &e 
best sons, but Chinese girls are always looking at him. I 
diall not be sure until ’ 

‘Does David look at them?’ the Rabbi interposed. 

. Madame Ezra evaded this. ‘He will*not lode m anybody 
after he is married to Leah.’ 

‘Why does he not marry Leah at once?’ the Rabbi asked 
innocently. 

Madame Ezra sighed. ‘Father, to q>eak|dainly, David must 
first want to marry her.’ ^ 

At this the Rabbi looked very ‘jgcavt indeed. ‘Does he not 
want to masry hnr?’ he adted. „ . 

‘A young man dlen does not know what he wants until it 
is pointed out to hm&,’ Madame Ezra retorted. 

The l^bln comideaed this for some timev sifting vdth hh 
head ^pgi^ed and his hands da^edtm his staff. Thenhehfted 
his head as dtoug^ he could see. ‘What have 1 to do with 
this?’ he a s k ed. 

ffodun^’ Madame Ezra md quidcly. ‘It is endndy my' 
dtfty-T'Hud LeahwiUhe^me. J^.what.you mtift.^ 
is to ginde David into t^ way of Jdaivah. htftb 



teadi him die Ti^idh, ^iduife i&d lieart to tjfaie iMtsf' 
— and we will do the re»t 

The Raldn cmuidaed this. Thm he said, 'Still, Finll go 
befine Jehovah and inquire of I£sn. heave me, my daughter.* 

Maxlame l^ra rcKW with vigour from her ctu^. Twill obey 
you, Father.* Ho* rich voice was angry. *May it be soon that 
you come to us!** 

She returned to her bcone and the Rabbi returned to the 
synagogue through a covered passage firom'his hoqjie. He 
knew every sUq> of his way, and his feet fitted into the dighdy 
worn hoUoWB in the stones of the floor. It had been many 
years since he had seen the synagogue with his eyes, but he 
had. other senses. Thus no^ he could smell mildew on the 
hangings, and Kle touched doors, table, altarj and he &lt dud 
like sand between his too sensitive fin^-tips. By the soles o£ 
his feet he knew the flom had not been swept, even tat tlm 
Sabiiadi. But it seemed to him that some one wag here and 
he listened. Yes, he heard a slow deep breathing. 

TVho is asle^ in the house of the Lord?* he asked 
loudly. 

The breathing ended in a snort. A half-strangled voice 
answered out of 8lee{^*‘£3i? It’s only m^ Teacher-^ld Elil 
I feu adeep. Is the worship over?’ 

' It was .Raihd’s husband, whose duty it was to keq> the 
synagogue dean. 

‘You ahcwld not-ste^ here,’ die Rabbi said. The worriii^ 
is long over.* ^ 

Tt is so cpiiet lier^* Old £B said, in apology. 'Excqit on 
hdydays there k no one here but '^u. Teacher, laid this is 
not your iteiur.* 

'O^oae'here,* dm Rabbi commanded him suddenly. He 
vndted isiitil he heard the man’s shaaddii^ footsteps ccmie 
neaK Then Jw said, Tdl me—what of'tfae t^ver vesd^ij^ 

SEE on^^Md dm tinny cough cf the aged. ThoM 

vessdl,’ he mottti^ *Wdl ^ 

*TdSmi^ dm lUbl^ saH diarpbr> 

Thf^re'ipewier suw,* said. N.. 

Ti^.die^^Sereno^* the Rabin muttered. T knew it when 



I^hdid them this morning.^' He idbd his bead aztd upon his 
face there was inexpressible paiia * j 

*Wh^ do you trouble yourself, Teacher?’ Eli asked in ps^y. 

‘Young priests arc always * he broke off. 

The Rabbi began to tx^ble*. ‘Tell me what my son hits 
done,’ he commanded.* * \ 

Old Eli coughed and delayed and wiped his head and fac^ 
with his sleeve, but he could not disobey. He laughed pain- 
fully to, show nothing was sorrowful and then he said com- 
fortingly, ‘The pewter vessels are silver-washed and they look 
just as theiold ones did. You know the Chinese pewter workers 

are clever and when the young teacher told them ’ 

‘My son has sold the silver Vessels from the synagogue!’ 
the Rabbi muttered, * » 

‘But do. not let him know I told you,’ Old Eli said in a' 
small voice. 

‘And only I knew the difference!’ the old Rabbi muttered. 
‘Those who came to worship—’ 

‘Not many come now, Teacher,’ Old Eli said to comfort 
him. 

The Rabbi wavered and Eli tottered forward and put his 
hands under the Rabbi’s elbows. ‘Coh^e with me. Teacher,’ 
he said. ‘Come and rest. You are too old to grieve. Old 
people should be happy, like children. Now is your time to 
sleep and sit in the sun and eat good food and let all serve you.’ 
*You talk like a Chinese,’ the Rabbi said. 

He spoke bitterly, but Old EU laughed. ‘Eh, yes — ^but of 
my seven parts six parts are Chmese! Outside the synagogue 
they call me Old Li. I answer to the name.’ 

As he spoke he guided the Rabbi tenderly out of the syn- 
agogue and into his house again, and there he sat him down 
and busied himself vdth everything to make him comfortable. 
He to the kitchen and bade Rachel bring a iK>wl of 
broth, and the Rabbi let him do what he would. He sat like 
one stunned by a stone fallen upon his head. Only once he 
spoke while he supped his broth, andit wasto sayin the voice 
of abroken heart, ‘You are kinder to me than my own son is.’ 
‘Now, now,’ Old Eli said, ‘yout%priest»---it^h^ for them;’ 
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After Eli had gone> thelK^bbi took theste words and turticd 
them over in his mind. ^Yes/ he murmured after a lon| time^ 
‘yes, it is hard for my s6n. O Jehovah! If another is to take 
his plkce. Thy will be done. I will gb to the house of Ezra.’ 

Thus it was the Rabbi found the wilj of God. The next 
day after this Sabbath, taking with him Aaron, he went to 
the house of Ezra. But he bade Rachel stay in his house and 
keep it ready for their return. To Aaron, his son, the Rabbi 
said noticing, cither in reproof or in sorrow. 

For three days Peony kept in her table drawe» the poem 
that Kueilan had bade her give David, awaiting a proper time 
to give it to him. Such a time did not come. For after the 
Sabbath he wifiidrcw himself, spending much time >vith his 
father in the counting-house. He was little at home, indeed, 
and when he came late in the evening, he avoided all women 
and sat alone in his rooms, reading. Peony waited for this 
mood to pass, knowing it useless to force his heart out of its 
hermitage. Then before she could find the moment she sought, 
the Rabbi came with his son, Aaron, and they were put into 
the court next to Ezra’s. • 

Now David was cy{ off from her indeed. She served him 
in her usual ways, but more quietly than she had before, and 
her eyes were pensive. He did not seem to sec her. He spent 
his mornings with the Rabbi and the old man commanded 
Aaron to sit with them too. A^ron, somewhat afraid in this 
great house where everything was under the eyes of Madame 
Ezra, did not rebel. Peony took care to be the one sometimes 
to bring hot tea to the room that she might see hbw it went 
with David, and she saw him poring ovc^ the books unrolled 
and open upon the table before him, and Aaron fidgeting and 
always ready to look up and out the dbor. This Aaron had 
learned to ht silent whatever he did, so that his blind ^th<^ 
could not know how his eyes roved and how he yawned. Then 
after a few days Leah came, too^ to read the broks. This vm 
bmuse David had tedd 1^ mother how troublesome was 
Aaron and Madame Ezra grew alarmed lest Aaron anger 
David, aiul so she bade Leah be present, and if Aaron were 
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disobedient^ Madame Ezra declarld, she herself would come* 
This Leah was to tell Aaron to frij^ten him, and she did«| 

When Peony saw that every day Leah was to be there at 
David’s side she knew tlftit she could not wait for an opportune 
time. One night \yhen she took the last pot of hot tea W 
David’s sitting-room as she used to do until this change had 
come into the house, she paused and coughed. He was in his 
bedroom, and some new delicacy now forbade her to go in as 
freely as she had.<» ,, 

He came to the door at once to inquire what she wanted. 
He had taken off his outer robe and he stood in his white silk 
inner coat and trousers, his eyes clear, his cheeks red, and 
seeing him, Peony’s ready hcart*meltcd with love. 

T bring you tea,’ she said softly. 

*Why do you tell me?’ he asked in surprise. ‘Why do you 
not bring it in as you always did?’ 

Then she came in, and after she had set down the tea she 
put her hand into her pocket and drew out the folded paper 
and held it towards him. T have waited to give you this,’ 
she said, ‘but no good time seems to come because you are so 
busy now.’ 

He took it and sat down and she sfqod while he read the 
poem, and he looked up and saw her standing. ‘Sit down,’ 
be commanded her. So she sat down aiKi he read the poem 
over again. Then he lifted his eyes to hers. Tt is very pretty,’ 
he said. ‘Did she write it?’ 

‘With her own brush I saw her write it,’ Peony replied. 
Then she confessed to him, ‘I took her your poem — ^the 
unfinishecT one.’ 

‘You saw her?’ hf repeated, not seeming to care what Peony 
had done. 

She nodded. 

Hi leaned upon the table. ‘How did dbe look?' he asked. 

Peony shook her head. ‘It as better not to speak of her.’ 

‘And why?’ he asked. His eyes were inscrutable, and he 
continued to hold the poem. 

Peony looked sorrowfiiL ‘She is gentle, youngs prettj^-so 
soft — she must not be crushed.’ 
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David flushed scmiewhatl. *1 do not know what you mean/ 
he argued. 

Peony looked steadily grave. *Ah, yes, you know/ she 
retorted. ^Having seen you, she is Ircady to love you, poor 
little beauty, and when she knows * JShc paused. 

^Knows what?’ David prompted her. 

She shook her head and waasilent and he grew angry. He 
threw the poem on the table. ^Now, Peony, I command you 
to tell me what you mean. If there is one thing I hate above 
another it is a woman who hints in and out and around 
something that she has in her mind, and will not speak it out.’ 

At this Peony grew angry too, and she put her eyes fiill 
upon him and^spoke passionately. ‘You must not see her— 
that is what I mean! She is beginning to think about you, 
and she must not!’ 

‘This is hot for you to say,* he retorted. ‘Why do you want 
to part me from her?’ 

Secretly David was amazed at his own guile. Had he not 
allowed Leah to think he loved her? The memory of that 
moment in the peach garden when Leah had stood in his arms 
came back to him, as it*had many times in these few days. 
It was welcome and^unwelcome. Sometimes his blood ran 
swifter at the thought of her. When he saw her face, earnest 
and lovdy, bent above the Torah, or lifted to look with 
devotion at her father, he was moved. And yet David was 
coming to understand that his marriage was no ordinary one. 
When he chose, it would be for more than himself. However 
he might wish he were like othor men, he knew he was not. 

T am not thinking of you,’ Peony said, T am thinking of 
Kueihm.’ ^ 

He felt suddenly angry with Peony. ‘You used to think of 
mcl’ he cried. * 

‘Why should I any more?’ Peony asked. 

Her voice rang with a harshness he had nev^ heard befeim 
and face was smooth axid cold. He was shocked* ‘Peony!’ 
he sakL ‘What has happened to you?’ 

bent her head. ‘Nothing has happened to me,’ she said. 
‘It is you ^ 



*But I am just the same/ he ipisisted. 

She shook her head. *Not no\^/ I 

He put out his hand across the table and caught hers. S^e 
tried to pull hers away.® 

‘Let me go!’ she fried. . 

‘No!’ he cried back.* ‘Not until you have told me howlshi^ 
looked!’ This he said to cover his confusion. \ 

There was a long pause. He held her hand^ locking his 
fingers into hers, and she could scarcely keep hers from tremb- 
ling. She wanted to pull her hand from his and she wanted 
him to hold it. She was about to weep and her heart beat 
hard against her breast. Then she began in a small voice, not 
looking at him: ‘ 

‘She — she wore a — a fern-green * 

‘Her faoe,’ he commanded. 

‘But you know she is very pretty,’ she said. 

‘Tell me how pretty,’ he commanded. 

So she began again. ‘Well — ^well — her mouth is small, the 
lower lip a little more full than the upper, red as pomegranate 
— such small white teeth — ^a small tongue — ^when she wrote 
the poem I could see her tongue like a kitten’s, touching her 
lip.’ She paused. 

‘What else?’ he demanded. 

‘Her eyes — ^very black — and shaped like apricots — eyebrows 
like willow leaves, you know — ^and her face more long than 
round, perhaps — ^tiny pale ears — she had a rose in her hair.’ 

‘Gk> on,’ David commanded. 

‘I leaned over her while she wrote — ^her breath was as sweet 
as a flowet^and her little hand — ^it is even smaller than mine.’ 

He opened her hand upon his. ‘You have a small hand,’ 
he said. * 

She looked at hinft ‘Do not make her love you,’ she said 
pleacjjliagly, 

^ Now he dropped hor hand and she let it lie there, londy on 
the table. ‘How do you know she thinks of me?’ he asked. 

Peony withdrew her hand, and folded both hands into her 
wide jdeeves. ‘I know,’ she said in a low voice, and drooped 
her head. 
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‘TcUmer 

‘That I cannot. I only fed it.* 

Now silence fell between them and David rose and went to 
his shelves of books and stood looking at them. He was not 
thinking of them, she knew. 

*T wish to see her again for myself,* he said, not turning. 

She hid her smile behind h^ sleeves. ‘No,’ she said. 

He strode to the table and struck it with the palm of his 
hand, ‘Yes!* he cried. 

‘You are very wicked,* she declared. 

‘How do I know what I must do unless I see her again?’ 
he asked. 

She considered. ‘If I an^nge it, will you promise me that 
you will not vJVite her any more or ask to sec her any more 
or do anything to break her heart any more?* 

His eyelids wavered and he smiled. T promise you this: 
After I have seen her I will make up my mind whether I want 
to write her or see her any more.* 

Their eyes met, full and long. Then she rose in her graceful 
fashion. 

‘Let it be a promise between us,’ she said firmly. She put 
her hand to the teapbt, and feeling it still hot, she bade him 
sleep and went away, well pleased with herself. 

In the midst of all that went on m his house Ezra remained 
in unwonted silence. He had been too shaken by Kao Lien’s 
story to become indifferent to it, even though his bustling 
che^ful days dulled the edge of memory. In a strange way 
his wife was his conscience, and however he rebelled, he always 
feared lest she might be right in some fashion that he could 
not discern. Where business was concerned, all was clear to 
him. Where God was concerned, he ^as in waters deeper 
than his soul. Naomi made him remember his Jewisl\ &ther, 
whom he loved and feared, a sad man, gentle in all tnidgl, 
but incurably sorrowful, for what reason Ezra never knew. 
When he was a child his father’s sadness had made Ezra feel 
guilty, and yet somdiow it was not his own guilt, but fats 
Chinese mother’s, which he shared. Yet he hea^ no word of 
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blame, and certaix^y his mother feit neither sin nor sadness, 
nor, v^en he was with her, did Ezra. 

After his mother died, however, the old sense of guilt rested 
on him alone, and partly because of this he had willing 
to marry the young Naomi at his Other’s wish. He went ve|y 
gravely for a while after his marriage, anxious to please bk 
handsome bride; then, feeling that whatever he did he could 
not please her enough, he began to live as he had before, and 
he grew^ cheerful s^ain. Cheerful he was, that is, unless thA 
dark pool of old unexplained guilt in his soul was stirred, and\ 
Kao Lien,jhad stirred it when he told of the massacred 
Jews. 

Part of what went on now in Lis household Ezra saw, the 
rest his Chinese servants told him. He kept 'silent, compre- 
hending everything because he was divided in himself. Thus 
he knew through Wang Ma^s shrewd eyes that the Rabbi was 
dreaming a great dream and it was that if his own son, Aaron,, 
should fail as the leader of the Jews, David might take his 
place. This indeed was true. The old man could not see 
David, but after he had taught him for many days, he said 
one day, ^Come here, my son, let me know your face.’ 

So'^David came near. 

*My son, kneel as before the Lord,’ the Rabbi commanded 
him. 

So David knelt, and the Rabbi touched his young face with 
die tips of his ten fingers, each finger so knowing, so conveying, 
that David felt as if a light played upon him. Then the ^bfai 
fdit his strong shoulders and his broad chest and his slender 
waist and narrow thighs and, bidding the young man stand, 
he felt the straightness of h^ knees and his firm ankles and 
well-knit feet. He took one of David’s hands and then the 
other, and felt its shape and grasp. Then he stood up and felt 
the of David’s head. 

^ 'You stand higher than 1 do, my son,’ he said wonderii^. 

While this was going on Aaron sat sullmly looking on. 

*Ah, that you were my true son!’ the Rabbi munnured to 
David. Thm would I praise the Lord,’ 

At ibis Dav^ felt pity for the pale ug^ hoy who gioweied 
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at them and he said, *It is not haw a mandooks, 1 thii^~or 
so my Cottfucian mtor has taught me/ 

*Is that man still your tutor?’ the Rabbi asked jealously. 
David hesitated, then he replied, *My mother sent him away 
when you came.’ 

So Madame Ezra had done without asking any one, but 
David hesitated because he did not wish to tell the Rabbi that 
he still met his tutor. But Ezra knew, for Wang Ma told him 
this, too, one night, chuckling as she did so. * 

*The young lord, your son, meets his old teacher in the late 
ailemoon at his own house on the Street of the Faithful 
Widow,’ she told Ezra. It was her habit to take Ezra every 
night before he slept a bowl of thin rice gruel, which he drank 
slowly, so that she could gossip to him. In this fashion he 
learned much that no one thought he knew. He looked a little 
grave when Wang Ma told him this and she made haste to 
say, ^Should your son not learn of our teachers, also?’ 

Ezra considered while he drank the hot fragrant rice, the 
bowl held between both hands. *I cannot decide,’ he said at 
last. *I think he should not, in honour to his mother, lest the 
Confucian undo all that the Rabbi does.’ 

*How is it that you are so harsh?’ Wang Ma exclaimed 
pettishly. Long ago their youthful intimacy had made her 
free wi& Ezra as she was with no other. 

‘Our God is a jealous God,’ Ezra replied. 

“Gods are what men make them,’ Wang Ma retorted. ‘It is 
the Jews who have made their own God,’ 

‘Not me,’ Ezra said, suddenly smiling. 

His smile was so fresh and frank in his black beard that 
Wang Ma, remembering the young man he had once been, 
snulcd badk at him. Then she leaned towards him and begsm 
to whisper. ^ 

‘Do not let your fine son be imhappy,’ she said. yes, 

you are a Jew, I know — ^you have to be— but tell me NTT, 

you need not tell me — I Jlmow, When you remember your 
fiither was a Jew you are^ unhappy and sad, and when you 
remember your mother was CSi^ese you are happy and life 
is good’ 
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Ezra could not -quite allow tlus all at once* *Perhap$ I am 
unhappy sometimes because I know I am not a good Jew/ 
he said. 

Wang Ma laughed kt this. * ‘You are happy when you 
remember that you, are a good mkn and a rich man and a* 
clever man/ she declaitkl, ‘and what else matters?’ She csme 
closer. ‘Why, here in this city, everybody respects you Ipr 
what you arc. Who cares what your father was?’ \ 

She could always move him when she gave him her afFefc- 
tionate and robust praise. The approval that his wife never 
gave him this good Chinese woman gave with her whole heart 
and had given him since they were young together. He loved 
to be happy and she made him happy because she gave him 
courage in himself. 

‘Now then,’ she argued, ‘ought you not to be doing business 
again with Kung Chen? Ever since the caravan came you 
have been doleful. You are at home too much. Men ought 
not to linger about a house. Leave that to women and to 
prints. Kung Chen will be wondering what has become of 
you. He is impatient to put the new goods on his counters.’ 

‘You are right,’ Ezra declared. *In the morning I will go 
early to his counting-house.’ 

He got up and began to undress for bed and she took the 
bowl away. At the door he called her and she paused. 

‘Eh?’ she asked. 

‘Let David visit his old tutor,’ Ezra commanded. 

‘Why not?’ Wang Ma returned amiably, and so they parted. 

So David continued to do in, secret what he had begun to 
do one day when the Rabbi had demanded that he learn by 
heart the curses tl^at Jehovah put into the mouths of the 
prophets against the heathen: ‘Thou shalt surely kill him, 
thine h^d shall be the first upon him to put him to death 
and afterwards the hand of all the people. And thou shalt 
SSSne him with stones that he die, because he sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord thy CJod.’ 

Such words David learned, and he hated them even while 
he knew them to be the words of Jehovah. He dared npt 
speak his hatred, and he found comfort by going to the little 
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house of his tutor and sitting with die mild old map in his 
quiet court. There he listened to other words that the gentle 
Chinese read all day: 

‘To repay evil with kindness is tile proof of a good man; a 
superior man blames hiiiiself, a common man blames others. 

* ‘We do not yet serve man as we Should; how then can we 
know how to serve God? 

‘There is one word that can be the guide for our life — it is 
the word reciprocity. Do not unto others what you would 
not enjoy having them do to you.’ 

While the Rabbi sharpened David’s soul, these words 
comforted his heart, and at night he was able to sleep. 

In the morning after he had talked with Wang Ma, Ezra 
woke filled with new energy and zest for his life. He loved 
to bargain in amiable and lively talk over a feast, and now 
he made up his mind that he would invite Kung Chen to a 
fine dinner at the tea-house on the Stone Bridge, which was 
the best in the city. Kao Lien must come too, and the three 
of them would talk together of new and better business. The 
times were good. TheVe had been no famine in nearly a 
decade and they had a good governor and taxes were low, so 
that people had money with which to buy goods. Now was 
the time for trade. 

He went out that morning without seeing any one of his 
family. Wang Ma and Old Wang served him together and 
there was no need for talk. Wang Ma, pleased with what she 
hzd done the night before, was all smiles and calm, and Old 
Wang was full of usual zeal to please his master, and the 
gateman was awake and clean and atjbis place, and Ezra’s 
mule cart waited outside. It was a bright gay morning in 
summer, and upon the street the peopfe looked lively and well 
fed and ready to be amused. Riding among them, Etra told 
himself it was folly indeed to cling to the dream of that narrow 
barren land of his ancestors. A good thing they did leave it, 
Ezra told himself. He was tested enough to know that 
Palestine was a small dry place, and had now been possessed 
for hundreds of years by nomads and heathen. Should we go 



Iiack, Iw mused, would they let us come in? What madnea 
not to here vdiere we are welcome! 

He ask^ himself if ever there could be hatred against him 
here, and he could not iiftagine it. No people' had ever beto 
killed in China becapse of their kind. True, these GhindK 
could be cruel enough against a man they hated, but becau^ 
of what he himself did, not because of 1^ kind. Once 
Ezra was a boy he had seen a man from Portugal tom ip 
pieces by angry people on the street, because he laid his han(h<. 
on a young girl who had come with her father to the city to' 
sell cabbages from their farm. Ezra had run out to see the 
sight, but all that was left of the man was his head, wrenched 
from his neck. The rest of him wai mangled meat. The bead 
was plain enoi^h, a big thing with matted curly black hair 
and l^g black eyes sdll open and coarse lips once red, now 
white, set in a thick dark beard. But the man’s death had 
been his own fault, and all felt that only justice had been done. 
Had he been courteous as a stranger in their city, all would 
have welcomed him and none would have harmed him beyond 
staring at him with curiosity and perhaps with a little laughter 
at his coat of hair. * 

Ezra had already sent word of his'codyng to Kung Chen, 
and so the Chinese merchant was ready for liim- He sat in 
the great room in his countii^-house, wdiich was his place of 
business. The room was furnished with the most expenmve 
goods, the floor of polished pottery tiles, the dedt and tables 
and chairs of fine blackwood, car^ d^cately and widiout 
excess and inlaid with marble from Yiinnan. The seats of the 
chain were’taade comfortable with red satin cushions and at 
the windows there were shades made of slit bamboo woven 
with scarlet silk cord. Indeed, everything was shaped for 
comfrfrt^ but Ezra kne«?&om the past t^t there was evorytbing 
here, ^,‘for business, cleverly concealed but near. 

'£ung Chen rose when Ezra entered, and bowed in the most 
friendly frshion. ‘How long has it been since we met?* he said 
kindly. *1 sent my servant to inquire of your gateman if you 
were ill, l»|t beyond dtat 1 did not widt to disturb you.* 

*1 nmst adc your forgiveness,* Ezra r(q>lied. 
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Each took hh seat, atid a door openol aiid a servant broYight 
tea and a tray of sweetmeats of the best kinds and tiien he 
went away again. 

‘I hope there has not been a znisfditune in your household/ 
Kung Chen said after *they had sipped tea" and eaten 
cakes. • 

‘No/ Ezra said and hesitated. How could he explain to 
this urbane and good man what had been going on in his 
house? Then suddenly he decided that he would try to explain 
and see what this friend would say. Gould it be that die Jews 
were wrong to all eyes except their own? Perhaps this good 
man would help him to understand why they were hated in 
so many lands, ^ and if Jews'* wore wrong, then why were they 
not hated here* too? 

So Ezra began in the simple brusque fashion diat wa» the 
only way he knew to talk. ‘Now, my friend,’ he said, ‘I would 
ask you something but I do not know if I can make even you 
see what it is.’ 

‘Try me,’ Kung Chen said. 

He looked so wise, so understanding, as he sat there in his 
handsome gown of dark* blue satin, his smooth face smiling 
and his eyes contenti^thait Ezra’s heart went out to him as to 
a brother. 

‘My father came of a strange people, Elder Brother,’ he 
said. ‘I do not understand them altogether myself. Yet in 
one part of me I do understand them. You must know our 
history, periiaps ’ 

‘Tell me,’ Kung Chen said gently. 

*A small people, a few among many,’ Ezra said* ‘We were 
enslaved in Egypt ’ 

‘How came you to be slaves?’ Kung dnen inquired. 

‘How do 1 know?’ Ezra returned. ‘The tradition is that we 
made Jehovah angry — somehow.* 

‘Jehovah?’ 

‘The God of the Jews.’ 

A veil of gentle laughter passed over Kung Chen’s face, but 
he spe^e courteously and with reqpect. ‘This is the tribal god 
of your people?’ he suggested. 
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Ezr^ hesitated. -‘My father considered him the God of the 
Universe — ^thc One True God.* 

‘We have never heard of him here,* Kung Chen said, ‘but 
go on, Elder Brother.* • | 

‘My father’s people were delivered from slavery by the hand 
of one of our leaders. He promised us — ^that is, God promis«jd 
— that if we obeyed Him perfectly we might return to the land 
of our fathers.’ ^ 

‘And «did your» father return?* Kung Qhen asked witli, 
interest. 

‘No, butfsome did,* Ezra said hesitating. 

‘Then how is it that you are scattered again?* Kung Chen 
inquired. 

‘Our people disobeyed God — ^mixed with tAc heathen and 
so on.* Ezra found it difficult to explain all this before the 
clear, tolerant Chinese eyes. He gave up abruptly. It was 
impossible. It did not sound reasonable. 

‘But what has all this to do with you now, my friend?’ 
Kung Chen asked when Ezra was silent. 

‘I could say it has nothing to do with me,* Ezra replied, 
‘except that Kao Lien brought evil dews that now our people 
are being killed — ^thousands of them'^across the mountains.* 

‘What evil did your people in those lands?* Kung Chen 
inquired. 

‘None,* Ezra said with energy. Of this he was sure. 

‘Then why do they suffer?’ Kung Chen asked. 

‘That is what I should like to ask you,* Ezra said. ‘Judge 
of us who are here.* 

Kung Chen shook his head. ‘I have no answer,* he replied. 
*I have never heard^^of such a thing. I should like to inquire 
of Ksm Lien myself.* 

This \jras Ezra’s opportunity, ‘I was about to invite you 
tojFea?t*with me this night,* he said. ‘I will bring Kao Lien 
also.* 

‘Thank you for your kindness,* Kung Chen replied, 

‘At the Stone Bridge?* Ezra suggest<^. 

‘The best place,’ Kung Chen replied. 

‘When the moon rises?’ Ezra said again. 
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*The best time/ Kuzig Chen replied. ‘But do me thig further 
kindness^ that I be host.’ 

After some polite argument Ezra agreed^ and since business 
should not be discussed before a fe&st^ after a little more talk 
he rose and bowed and *the two friends parted, promising to 
zheet again in the evening. * 

Each spent the day in his own fashion, but Kung Chen sent 
for some of the men in his counting-house whom he trusted, 
and he put certain questions to them concerning •the small 
colony of Jews remaining in the city from ancient times. Two 
of the men were older than he and one was a partner of his 
father’s time, long past his seventieth year and at his desk only 
because he was loath to leave it. His love of work shamed 
his children very much, but they could do nothing with him, 
and so every noon his eldest son, disapproving and silent, «. 
brought him here, and before sunset the son came and fetched 
him again, to show that however stubborn the father was, the 
children were filial. 

He was an old man, Yang by surname and Anwei by name, 
and Kung Chen talked with him and from him he found out 
about the Jews. * 

Yang Anwei said? ‘These people from the country of the 
Jews have from time to time taken refuge in our country and 
especially here in our city because it is near the great river. 

I remember that my great-grandfather said that once or twice 
hundreds of them came together into this city and our elders 
met in the Confucian temple to decide whether they were to 
be allowed to stay in such numbers. So many of them, our 
elders thought, might change our ways. But sdbie of these 
Jews «poke our language, having been Ijjere before as traders, 
and they told the elders that their people asked for nothing 
except to live here quietly and accortling to their laws and 
traditions. They have a god of their own, but they„^bnot 
ask others to believe in him, and only to be allowed themseKres 
to continue their own traditions and laws.’ 

‘Why did they leave their country?’ Kung Chen asked with 
lively interest. 

To this Yang Anwei replied, ‘As I can remember, and I 
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have nqt thought ofthese things for many years, it was because 
a warlike savage nation attacked them. Some of the Jews 
resisted, but others were for compromise.’ The ancient man 
paused here and shook hiSs head. can remember no mord,’ 
he said. ^ * l 

‘One more question/ Kung Chen urged. ‘Was it the 
compromisers or the resisters who came to our city?’ \ 

But Yang Anwei could not answer. Yet after a little whil^ 
he said with his wrinkled smile, ‘I dare say it was the com* \ 
promisers, for see how they have settled into our people! You 
have only Utlook at their ruined temple. Who goes there now 
to worship on their sacred day except a handful of them?’ 

‘The Jews are being killed again in the countries west of 
the mountains,’ Kung Chen said. 

-Yang Anwci’s old jaw dropped. ‘Why now?’ he asked. 
‘That is what I ask and no one can tell me,’ Kung Chen 
replied. Then he went on in a difibrent voice, ‘None of this 
matters to me, except that I am considering allowing my 
Little Three to join the family of Ezra. If there is something 
strange In the Jewish blood, then I must ponder for a few 
moons before deciding.’ * 

Old Yang Anwei heard this. ‘There is something strange in 
them,’ he declared, ‘It is not in all of them, but it is in some 
of them. Ezra himself is a man like us, and indeed he carries 
our blood in him. But there are others who are different.* 
‘What is the difference?’ Kung Chen asked. 

The old man hesitated and then he said shrewdly, ‘If they 
worship their god they arc strange; if they do not worship 
him they are like other men. In my long life in this city I 
have seen that the w^orship of a spcdal god makes a special 
people.’ 

Kung phen listened to this wdth the utmost silence and 
r(^e<;jt * There was deep wisdom in this old man, wrinkled 
and dried with age until his body was like a preserved fruit. 
But his 'mind was clear, and inde^ he had be^me all mind. 

‘Then what we should do,’ Kung Chen now declared, ‘is 
to steal them away from their god, so that they will become 
like us.* 
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Yang Anwei laughed noisdess old laughter* ^Or else dfstroy 
their god/ he retorted. 

*How can we do that?’ Kung Chen asked. ‘This god cannot 
be seen, he is not of stone or clay, as ftie gods of our common 
people are. He is a subtle ^od who lives only in their minds/ 
‘Then destroy the god in their minds/ Yang Anwei said. 
The two Chinese looked at one another. 

‘It is not hard to destroy that god/ Yang Anwei went on. 
‘Let us be kind to this Ezra, let us grant him his wishes, heap 
him with favour, help him to grow rich, remove all his fears, 
teach him to enjoy our city with all its pleasures, ufge him to 
know that however they ill-treat Jews elsewhere, here there 
will never be anjrthing but kindness for him and his people/ 
‘What wisdom!’ K\mg Chen exclaimed in admiration. ‘I . 
pray you, Elder Brother, neva: leave our house.’ • 

‘I thank you,’ Yang Anwei replied modestly, and getting 
up he took his leave and return^ to his desk, where by the 
light of a small latticed window he spent his days copying 
entries of goods into a large ledger. His characters, which he 
brushed slowly one by one, were exquisite in their perfection. 
The work demanded aboht one-tenth of his mind, and with 
nine-tenths he though/about everything of which he had ever 
heard in his long life. 

Kung Chen, left alone, sitting as motionless as a stone lion, 
for a long time considered what the old man had told him. 
He still wished to know why it was that Jews were killed, for 
he did not want to put his Little Three into the danger of 
becoming a widow. But even more than that, he wanted to 
knpw whether there were something hateful in thde people, 
somethk^ that he did not see. He thoug|Lt about Ezra, and 
he could not find anything in that hearty, good-natured, cl wer 
merchant that could be hated. Somewhat coarse, perhaps, 
not very learned, laughter too loud, but otherwise Ezrgw ^g^ 
man as common as other men and as easily understood. 

But was Ezra like his people? What of his wife and son? 
What of the larange old pr»^ blind, and yet able, the city 
gostipB said, to see with the eyes of his inner ghost? This oW 
man and his evil son now liv^ inside the house of Ezra, and 
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what^ would they do to Ezra’s son? Some Jews indeed were 
strange, Yan Anwci had said. 

And then Kung Chen fell into one of his musing, perceiying 
fits of thought. How ^as a iiian called strange? A str^inge 
animal among other animals wa^ feared and hated for his 
strangeness. He was a thing apart, one marked in some fasbion 
different from others. Was this also true of the Jews? \ 

He made up his mind that before he decided to let 'his 
daughter marry the son of Ezra he would know what a strange 
Jew was, the old Rabbi and his children, and he would talk 
with Davfd himself. Until then he would keep his Little Three 
safely in his own house. He would not marry her to make his 
business better. * 

-That evening Kung Chen, Ezra, and Kao Lien met in the 
Stone Bridge Tea-house. The moon rose over the canal, airf 
though the waters were foul, the moonlight turned them pure 
and beautiful as they flowed beneath the ancient and mighty 
bridge of white marble. The tea-house was so full of guests 
that talk was impossible, and Kung Chen called the proprietor 
and asked for a separate room that overlooked the canal. 
The man said every room was full,* bukwhcn Kung Chen put 
a sum of money into his hand, he went away and took guests 
out of the best room, saying that those who had ordered it 
before and had delayed coming were now here. 

So the three men found themselves alone in a small but 
cool and pleasant room just at the edge of the canal. The 
table was put before the wide-open window and they could 
look along the canal and see it winding its way among the 
overhanging housqp. 

*Will you have singing girls to amuse you?’ the proprietor 
asked. He was a fat*busy man, sweating and panting, bawling 
he^jg. and there and everywhere at once. 

^ ‘No, for we must talk of important affairs,’ Kung Chen said. 
Then seeing the proprietor’s downcast look, he remembered 
Aat these small pleasant rooms were used for the girls and so 
he said, ‘But you may choose three who sing well and let them 
sit in a little boat under the window and do their singing, and 
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wc wll pay for their food and wine to the same amouijt that 
we would if they were here with us/ 

The proprietor thanked him and went away, and the waiter 
brought in the dishes that Kung GhAi had ordered earlier in 
the day, first the cold snlall dishes and* then the hot small 
disfhes, and so in order to the sweet rice in the middle and 
then the meats and vegetables and hot rice at the end. 

Ezra loved this food. In his own house beneath his wife’s 
eyes he was scrupulous as to food, but wherf he was alone and 
free he ate whatever was praised by his host, and to-night his 
willing belly was warm and waiting. « 

Kung Chen was too. wise to begin the evening with serious 
talk. He talked of the food* praised or judged the flavour of 
the dishes, discussed the wine, and when the sound of girls’ 
voices, very sweet and clear, rose from beneath the windorw^ 
he lifted his hand smiling, and the three men listened. 

Kung Chen watched the faces of his guests without seeming 
to do so. Ezra’s round face was plump and melting, his eyes 
were filled with swimming pleasure, and his full lips smiled. 
But Kao Lien’s long narrow face did not change. He sat 
straight, his tall lean figu're unbending, and he ate sparingly 
of the food that Kun^ Chefi put upon his plate. He did not 
join in the talk, and in proud acknowledgment that he was 
not quite the equal of the other two he had taken the lowest 
seat opposite the window. But upon his face the moonlight 
shone most clear, for Kung Chen had commanded the waiter 
to put the candles in a comer so that they would not spoil 
the moon. 

So through the evening; and as the courses came*and went, 
skilfull/ Kung Chen led the talk. Each tipie the songs floated 
up from the canal, he fell silent and listening, and after every 
song Ezra was more open and more ready for warm friendship. 
But Kao Lien stayed always the same. 

At last, when the feast was nearly over and fresh hot -wme 
had been brought, a small pewter jug for each, Kung Chen 
told the waiter that the girls should be silent for a while, but 
that at midnight they might come into the room and sing 
their last song for the sake of kindness. He gave the waiter 
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mon(^.£>r more wine for the singers, and then the door was 
closed and the room silent. 

Kung Chen turned at once to Kao Lien. *On your travels, 
Elder Brother, I hear tliat you ihet war in some parts of ^e 
West.* . . ^ \ 

Kao Lien answered readily in his soft composed voice, *I^t 
war, only the persecution of lyiy people.* \ 

^Gan you tell me why this was so?* Kung Chen asked. 

Kao iien glanced at Ezra, and Ezra, warmed with good 
food and delicate wines and melted with the songs, exclaimed, 
*Tell himvanything, Brotherl This good Chinese brother is 
our true friend.’ 

So Kao Lien said, *l cannot t^ll you why again and again 
through the centuries the Jews, my people, are killed. There 
^ something strange about us.* 

Something strange! These were the very words of Yang 
Anwci. 

*Can you describe this strangeness?* Kung Chen inquired. 

Kao Lien shook his head. T am a trader and I am not a 
learned man. We are a people bemused with God.* 

^Gan you describe this god?* Kuftg Chen asked sigain. 

T sometimes wonder whether *’He is^< Ezra broke in. *He 
cannot be seen. He cannot be heard * 

^Then why do you think he exists?* Kung Chen asked. 

*C>ur old rabbis tell us so,* Ezra said violently. 

‘Elder Brother,* Kao Lien said in a low voice of remon- 
stration. 

By now Ezra was a little drunk. ‘Let me speak. Brother!* 
he exclaifoed. ‘This is my best friend, yes, though he is 
Chinese — ^ah, because he is Chinese! When I am with him 
I feel happy and I am not afraid — I tell you, a man’s wife 
can ‘make him feel alivays sinful. Sin — sin — ^what is sin, Elder 
Broker?* The wine had come up in Ezra’s head and his eyes 
wore b^inning to glaze as he turned to Kung Chen with this 
question. 

The Chinese laughed his mild, rolling laughter. ‘We do 
not have this word,* he replied. 

Kao Lien said, ‘For us sin is to forget our God and our law.* 
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^Let me be bs other men!’ Eaxa cried. He began to^iveep. 
have always wanted to be as others are,* he babbled* 
‘When I was a little boy, they laughed at me — ^thc other boys 
— ^because I was strange. I am not iftrange.* 

‘Indeed you arc not,* Kung Chen said, comforting him. 
He perceived now that talk of business would be impossible, 
and he turned to Kao lien. ♦‘Let us comfort our brother. 
You sec how the wine has revealed to us the trouble in his 
heart. Shall we call in the singing girls?* • • 

‘Look at him,* Kao Lien said. They looked and saw that 
Ezra, always volatile and ready to change, was now beginning 
to sleep, his head rolling on his shoulder. There was a couch 
in the room, and Kung ClScm rose and Kao Lien also, and 
together they Imd Ezra on the couch. There he fell fast arieep. 
‘Now,’ Kung Chen said, ‘let us talk together, you and 
‘Nothing that I say can be binding,* Kao Lien said, some- 
what troubled. 

‘That is understood,* Kung Chen said. 

Little by little skilfully he led ELao lien along to telling, 
until by midnight he understood exactly what Kao Lien had 
seen, how cruel was the ^flight of the Jews, and how in Ezra’s 
own house there wa/divi$ibn between the Rabbi and Leah 
and Madame Ezra on the one hand and Ezra on the other. 
Between these two sides David stood undecided, and in his 
shadow was the weak and useless Aaron. 

‘Nor are these two sides unusual to our people,* Kao lien 
said thoughtfully. ‘Everywhere I find them, the Jew of the 
Covenant and the Jew who wishes only to be human and like 
any other man.* * 

‘What is this covenant?* Kung Chen a^ed. 

‘It is the covenant that we made with God in the beginning,’ 
Kao lien said half sadly. ‘A covenant ihat we would be His 
people if He would be our God.* , 

‘You believe in such superstition?* Kung Chen askoSTi:^ 
surprise. 

]^6 lien loolmd apologetic. ‘I believe and I do not believe,’ 
he acknowledged. ‘I was taught the law and the prophetic 
and it is diSB^t to fiurget them. I deny them often and 
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somc^mes for years together. But I remember them, ind I 
know that it is as a Jew that I shall die.’ He sighed. ‘Let us 
have in the singing girls,* he said abruptly. ‘It is nearly 
midnight.’ * I 

So the girls came in, three of them, all pretty and geitle 
and trained in the art of pleasing. Ezra woke when tlreir 
music began and he lay there,., his head pillowed on his han^, 
and he listened and looked at them. When their singing was 
over the girls hesitated, not knowing whether they wei:^ 
wanted further, but Kung Chen shook his head. 

‘Nothing else,* he said laughing. ‘We are old staid men and 
we must go home to our wives.’ 

He put money into each little* palm and the girls laughed 
and went away and Ezra got up, sighing, and so they went 
'tSeich to hisf home. 

Kung Chen did not sleep well that night or for several 
nights to come. The end of his sleeplessness was that he 
decided that he would not give his Little Three to the House 
of Ezra and he decided to call her to him and find out how 
much it mattered to her when he told her so. 

After he had eaten his breakfast dne morning, therefore, he 
sent a servant to invite her to coiAc^to flfim, and she sent back 
word that she would come immediately, as soon as she had 
brushed her hair. 

Hearing this, he settled himself for an hour or two, and 
towards noon she came led by Chu Ma. He knew this little 
daughter of his was pretty, but eagh time he did not see her 
for a while, he forgot how pretty she was. Now he gazed at 
her with such pleasure that she blushed, seeing in his eyes the 
admiration of all n^en, even though he was her father. 

‘My father!’ she called in greeting from the door. 

‘dome in, my Little Three,’ he said, and she sat down on 
a c haiifnear him and Ghu Ma stood behind her. 

asked her his usual fatherly questions, how she did and 
what she did, and he admired her silk garments and he asked 
her whether she had read any books, and how her pet birds 
were that he had given her, and all such small questions. She 
answered in a pretty voice, shy and smiling, child and woman 
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together, and he told himself that this little creature ipust be 
wed only into the safest and kindest of homes. 

So he brought himself to what he wanted to say. ‘My Little 
Three/ he began, ‘the time has coihe to talk of marriage for 
you. There is your younger sister, Lili, tp think of, and I must 
hkve you betrothed first. I should have done so before, had 
I been a good father, but I dislike these early betrothals. Who 
knows what a boy will be when he grows up? So I have 
betrothed all of my daughters late, that I might sec my 
sons-in-law as men. Now it is your turn.* 

At this Kueilan turned a deep rosy pink and Ac took her 
handkerchief from her sleeve and put it to her face and leaned 
her head against her nurse* so that he could not see her. All 
this was as she* should do. 

‘Master, you put her to shame!* Chu Ma exclaimed. ‘These^ 
things are not to be mentioned before a young lady.* 

‘I am very forward, I know,* Kung Chen said smiling, ‘but 
I prefer to find out from my daughters themselves how they 
feel.* 

So he went on. ‘Tell me, child, what sort of husband I 
shall find you. There is & fine young man in the house of Wei, 
just a year older thajfi yemr I hear good things of him.* 

‘No,’ Kueilan said faintly. 

‘No?’ Kung Chen asked in seeming surprise. ‘Well, then, 

I hear the youngest son of the Hu family is handsome.’ 

‘No, no!* she said more strongly. 

‘This young lady is hard to please!* Kung Chen exclaimed 
to Chu Ma. He went on somewhat gravely, ‘I ho;ge you have 
done your duty. I hope you have not allowed her to see any 
young man.* ^ 

Kueilan began suddenly to sob and Chu Ma looked terrified. 
‘Ha — ^what is this?* Kung Chen dcdianded, pretending to 
be angry. • ^ 

Chu Ma fell on her knees before him and knocked her head 
on the floor and began to babble. ‘How could I help it? The 
young man saw her here in this house. She was going to the 
temple with our lady, her mother, and she sent me to fetch 
her a handkerchief.* 
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^It \^a8 my fan, stupid!* Kudlan wailed. 

‘Her fan/ Chu Ma babbit. *And while I was gone the 
son of the foreigner Ezra came into the hall.’ 

‘But I didn’t stay!’ Ktieilan czied. 

‘I swear to my ancestors that she did not stay/ Chu Ma s^d. 

‘Get up/ Kung Chen said very sternly to Chu Ma. I»c 
got up and stood wiping her ey^. ‘How much has happeneq?’ 
he demanded. 

‘Nothing/ Chu Ma said. Then his eyes frightened the truth 
out of her, ‘Well, only a poem or two.’ 

He turned to his daughter. ‘How dare you think of a young 
man?’ he demanded. 

Now Kueilan had a nice lively temper of her own, and it 
was her way to weep first and then be angry, bo she stamped 
her‘*foot and said, ‘I dare anything!’ 

T will not have you marry a foreigner,’ Kung Chen ^d. 

‘I will marry him!’ Kueilan cried. 

‘Oh, hush, hush,’ Chu Ma wailed. Kung Chen lit his pipe. 
‘You say that because you are angry,’ he told his daughter. 
‘But when you have considered what it means, you will not 
want to marry into that house. They arc a strange people, 
not like ours. They are a sorrowful peo^^e, and they worship 
a cruel god.’ 

Kueilan pouted. ‘I am not afraid,’ she declared. 

Kung Chen did not answer his wilful child. He had found 
out what he wanted to know. 

‘I mxmnand you to obey me in this one thing,’ he said 
after a long silence. During this silence Kueilan’s anger had 
been cooled by fear and Chu Ma was frightened pale. 

‘You arc to wait until I have seen for myself this young 
man,’ he told his daughter. ‘When 1 am ready, 1 will tell 
you what my will is.' He turned to Chu Ma. ‘And you, 
wcmianv'if you allow her to disobey me, I will send you out 
house and you shaH not come back to it as long as. 
you live.’ 

Chu Ma trembled. ‘I will stay with her day and night,’ she 
promised. And she took Kueilan’s hand and led her away. 



VI 


I N the house of Ezra the Rabbi lived in blind ecstasy. Never 
would he have acknowledged it, yet it was true that the 
quiet comlbrt of the house, the ample food, the space and 
stillness of the courts comforted him and gave him the. 
surroundings of pleasure. , 

Because he was there, Madame Ezra was careful that every 
rite of Sabbath and feast day was performed. Shf^ took care, 
too, to come in when David was with the Rabbi and inquire 
whether each rite was perfo/med according to the Torah. For 
through so maby years and generations in this heathen land 
she declared that even she had grown ignorant Thus 
rites of Passover and of Purim had mingled with the Qiinese 
Festival of Spring, and the Feast of First Fruits with the Feast 
of the Stimmer Moon, and die sacred ten days of penitence 
before Yom Kippur came often at the Feast of the New Moon 
Year, so that even David escaped too easily &om the penitence 
to pleasure. > 

ilie Rabbi answeiE^ hs&every question with zeal and care. 
Shut off from the sight of human beings, he perceived them 
only through the mist of his own feelings and longings. Thus 
it seemed to him as day followed day that David was living 
with him in his ecstasy, walking with him near to God, as he 
expounded the meaning of the Torah. True, he felt about 
him the atmosphere of something burning and strong, the 
presence ofa spirit that he himself scarcely understood. What 
could it be except the Inrooding spirit of the Lord? He could 
not know that &e conflict that ^ felt ih the air about him 
when he taught the Tor^ to David, Leah, and Aaron was 
their conflict. The Rabbi, accustomed to the blindness of his 
eyes, had other ways of perception. Thus he knew that flfhedT 
these three were not near him, tibe room in which he sat was 
empty with peace, but whm they came ih, whether quietly 
or with Uuj^ter, peace was gone. 

He told himself dmt of Je^vah and His words he did not 
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expecl^ peace. ^Before Jehovah our God there can be neidier 
slumber nor sleep/ he told David. ‘We are a restless people, 
O my son! It is our destiny to keep the world restless until 
all know who is Jehovah, the One True God. We are sojouniers, 
transient between eq^rth and heaven/ He paused and tlhen 
lifted his head high and held up his clenched hands above\his 
head. ‘Hear, O Israeli The Lprd our God, the Lord is Oiiel’ 

« The sonorous familiar words of the Shema, rolling from 
lips of tke blind old man, haunted David’s soul. He himsdilf 
was often divided between heaven and earth, and his soul 
was rent in> two. It was impossible to answer the Rabbi. He 
could only listen, and listening receive into himself the mean- 
ing of the faith of his people. He ^as beginning to understand 
it now. What his mother expressed in her owh practical way 
.^iii-her careful observance of feast days and worship days, in 
rites and rituals, in her refusal to accept the Chinese name of 
Chao even in this community where nearly all the Jews were 
known also by Chinese names — ^all this was the outward 
manifestation of the burning spirit of the Rabbi. These two 
believed that their people were a special people, set apart by 
God, to fulfil a destiny in the woiid. To their people, his 
mother and the Rabbi believed, Gt>d ha&, entrusted a mission, 
the sacred mission of persecuting the souls of human beings 
until they turned to Qod. 

Now the conflict among the three, David, Leah, and Aaron, 
came about thus. As the Rabbi perceived that David grew 
in understanding, unwittingly he put aside Aaron, his own 
son. At first he had asked each morning if Aaron were in the 
room, but*now he asked no more. When David entered he 
turned only to him. and he put out his hands, restless and 
trembling, until he lelt for himself the clasp of David^s hands 
and until he felt hisliead and cheeks and brow. He must 
al^gjfs have David sit near enough for him to touch. Aaron 
^ew sullen as he perceived himself forgotten, and since he 
dared not complain to his father, he vented his temper on 
Leah. 

‘You are plotting against me,* he declared when they were 
alone. Tt is your plan to put up David as the rabbi instead 
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of me, when our father dies, and he will he the headiof our 
people. But you will be the true head, for you will rule David 
as that old she-Ezra rules Ezra.^ 

Leah was so soft at heart, so pui^ely good, that she could 
not answer this wickedndte from her brother. When even as 
their father taught them the Torah Aaron silently mouthed " 
his charges at her, her great eyes filled with tears, and still 
she did not speak. Aaron took care, or thought he did, to 
hide his persecution, but David was too sifrewd not*to see it. 
He loathed Aaron and paid no more heed to him than he 
would to a cur in the house. When Aaron came'fawning on 
him and wheedling to^o with him among his friends and share 
his pleasures, David pretended not to hear him or know his 
meaning. Aaron shrank back rebuffed, and with all the 
strength of his human nature he hated David ft>r his piide-* 
and for the air of fireedom in which David walked. 

When David saw, now, that Aaron was oppressing his sister 
in some secret way, he stopped Leah one morning as they met 
near the threshold, and he said, *Whcn Aaron makes his silly 
&CCS at you, why do you weep?* 

^Because I know what*he is thinking,’ Leah replied. 

They stood in thd suilMfeht, and David saw how smooth 
was her rich-coloured skin, and how her dark hair gleamed. 
He had never renewed the signs of love since the day in the 
peach garden, for his soul had been more confused every day 
since. Her warm and loving eyes now upon him increased 
his confusion, and he could only stammer, ‘What is Aaron 
thinking?’ 

T am ashamed to tell you,’ Leah said honestly. 

Now had David been clear in his ^ul he would have 
demanded her meaning, but he was afraid to press her lest 
she tell him that Aaron was teasing her about love. 

^Aaron is a fool,’ he said abruptly. • ^ 

At this moment Aaron lounged through the gate, and David^ 
went in, and Leah followed. 

Evai Leah the Rabbi forgot. Every morning she came in 
quietly, and if die Rabbi did not hear her she gave greeting 
to him, and he answered as if he scarcely heard. Indeed, the 
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Rabbiithoughtoidy He spent the hcmrs of the nig^t 

in pfayer and he woke from brief sleep feverish with eagerness. 
He told himself that he could 3\ot sleep until David declared 
himself for the Lord. H^'longed and ytt He did not dare but 
to David the direct ^question. Yef after the two and tn^ 
^ hours of expoimding the Torah the question hung on his 
beard: ^David, will you be rahbi after me? Hear the word^f 
the Lord, O my son David!’ He could hear himself biddii^ 
his own ten and daughter leave him in order that he might 
q>eak to David, and yet he determined that he would not speak 
until he heard the command of God ringing in his ears. 

Tliere came a day in late summer when it seemed to the 
Rabbi that until this command came he could not go on. It 
was in the eighth month, the month of storms, and the morning 
still and hot. The air was heavy and it weighed upon 
the blind man with the wet heaviness of a fog. He was 
exceedingly resdess. His old bones quivered and his blood 
ran through his veins with such speed that he felt giddy. 

David came early that morning and alone. Leah bad sent 
word that she was ill and Aaron sent no message, but he did 
not come. The Rabbi, alone with David, felt his heart 
jtremble. Was not this the day? *He b6gan to expound the 
book with care and tenderness, pressing near the young man 
!in his zeal. David too was resdess with the heat, and he could 
not bear the smell of age and decay that clung to the old man. 
As the lesson went on the Rabbi heard him rise and move 
about and sigh, and he grew frightened. Why did the Lord 
not speak? He lifted his head to listen, but the very air was 
silent. Inliis fear he made a mighty effort for calm. 

*My son,’ the Ral}bi said, when he felt David did not hear 
him, let us go into the house of the Lord. The day is strangely 
hot, but in die shado^^ of the synagogue the air will be 
^ ybu wish, Father,’ David repli^ 

" *Let me put my hand upon your arm,’ the Rabbi said. 
*We will go on foot.’ 

The synagogue was not far. The houses of the Jews were 
clustered about it, and they had only to walk along a few 
streets to come to the narrow one that the Oiinese called dbe 
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Street of the Hucked Sinew. The path was familiar fneugh ' 
to Davids and so was the synagogue^ and yet he felt stijbgety 
that this was die first time he had ever entered it. Until now 
it had been a temple that he had bften entered reluctantly, 
tom firom play at the command of his mother. Now he came 
of his own fiw will — ^ycs, it was his will to-day to meet God 4 
face to face. He had been pitting off decision, but it must 
be no longer delayed. Slowly he paced his step to match the 
long slow step of the Rabbi. If he felt*to-day the call of 
Jehovah, choosing him, commanding him to restore the 
remnant of his people, he would answer firmly or nay, 
out of what his heart/^id when he heard the Vbice. 

‘You have put on your dkp?’ the Rabbi murmured. 

‘Yes,* David replied. ‘I put it on when I come to you each 
morning.’ • 

T know,* the Rabbi said. ‘Why did I ask? You are faithful 
to the commands of the Lord.’ 

Nevertheless he reached up his hand and touched the blue 
cap on David’s head. 

‘You doubt me?’ David asked, smiling. 

‘No, no,’ the Rabbi sAid quickly. 

They entered now thc^te to the outer courts of the syn- 
agogue, When the Rabbi came here alone, he went at once 
into the inner courts at the back of the compound, near which 
his own small house stood, but to-day he wanted to lead David 
through the wide front gate, which was opened to them by 
an old man who belonged to the Jewish clan of Ai. The gate 
faced the east, and immediately inside was a great and beauti- 
ful archway. Beyond it was still another gateway And beyond 
this another archway. On cither ride stood two stone tablets, 
each upon a stone base carved in lotus llcaves, and upon the 
tablets were cut in ancient letters thc*story of the Jews and 
how they had been driven firom their land. Beyond the tabirt 
was the immense platform upon which the great 
raised sit the Feast of Tabernacles, and still beyond was the 
Ark Bethel in the most sacred and inner part of the synagogue. 

All of this David knew, and yet this day he looked wth 
eyes that saw for due first time the mcanix^ of this place, set 
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for a p^ace of God in the crowded heathen city azul its many 
temples to other gods. The air was cooler here Aan elsewhere^ 
and he felt it cool upon his flesh.. Olive-trees lined the cou^, 
and the silence was sweef. The place was empty of man^ lt»ut 
it was filled with th(j high spirit ofi Heaven. Upon a tablet 
over the main arch were car^ these words, ‘The Temple W 
Purity and Peace’. Such indecjj it was. \ 

So they went slowly step by step, the Rabbi murmuring tlie 
Scriptures until David paused before a great stone tablet. \ 
‘How is it that the letters I see carved upon many of these 
stone tablets are Chinese letters and not Hebrew?’* David 
asked suddenly. ^ 

The Rabbi sighed. ‘Alas, our*peoplc have forgotten the 
language of our fathers! When I die, there \vill not be one 
Jeft who cairread the word of the Lord.* 

He paused, waiting for David to speak, to offer himself.. 
The Rabbi had hoped each day that David would ask to learn 
the Hebrew language, but he had not asked and he did 
not now. 

‘Yet the story of our people is very plain upon this stone,’ 
David said instead. And he began td read aloud the Chinese 
letters: 

‘Abraham, the patriarch who founded the religion of 
Israel, was of the nineteenth generation from P’anku Adam.’ 

‘You see,’ the Rabbi broke in. ‘P’anku is the Chinese first 
man. Yet even those who carved these tablets put his name 
with Adam.’ 

David sihiled and read on: 

‘From the creation of Heaven and earth the patriarchs 
handed down the tradition that they received. They made 
no image, flattered no spirits and ghosts, and believed in 
I noirsuperstitions. Instead they believed that spirite and 
ghosts cannot help men, that idols cannot protect them, and 
that superstitions are useless. So Abraham meditated only 
upon Heaven.’ 

David’s strox^ young voice fell silent. But to meditate upon 
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Heaven was what his Chinese tutor abo tati^ght him! Fqr mtnit 
weeks now he had not gone to the Confucian, but the last time 
he had gone was on the midsummer feast night. The sky had 
been full of stars, and the old man Mhd lifted his face to them. 

‘We can meditate upon Heaven,’ he ^lad murmured, ‘but 
we cannot know it.’ 

‘The synagogue has twice bpen swept away by flood from 
the Yellow River,’ the old Rabbi said, not knowing David’s 
thoughts. ‘Yet these great stones have been preserved. Our 
God does not allow the name of His people to perish.’ 

They walked on slowly. The sky had darkened, and looking 
up, David saw hovering above the walls black clouds edged 
with silver. * 

‘It will rain* and then the air will be cooler everywhere,’ 
he answered. 

The Rabbi paid no heed. ‘Come with me into the Holy 
of Holies,’ he said with solenm excitement. ‘1 want to put 
the Torah into your hands, my son.’ 

They stepped over the high threshold and into the dim 
innermost chamber of the synagogue, and crossing the smooth 
tiles of the floors, they Went towards the Ark. Before it stood 
a table, and aboveJt was^an archway, made in three parts, 
upon which was written: 

Blessed be the Lord, 

The God of Gods, the Lord of Lords, 

The Great, the Mighty and Terrible God. 

These words the Rabbi spoke aloud in a deep voice, and 
suddenly, like an echo from heaven, thunder rolled through 
the synagogue. The Rabbi stood still, lifting his fate until his 
beard was thrust high' Then in the silence after the thunder 
he parted the curtains, and David saw the cases that held the 
Torah. They were gilt-lacquered, and the hinges were gilded, 
and there was a flame-shaped knob on each cover. ^ ^ 

‘These are the sacred books of Moses,’ the Rabbi saS& in 
his grave voice, ‘and there are twelve, one for each of the 
tribes of our people,' and the thirteenth is for Moses.’ 

So saying, he opened the diirtecnth box, which like the 
odiers was in the shape of a long cylinder, and he set it upon 
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a hi^caived chair» which was the Gh^r of Moses* Then he 
opened the cylinder and he took out the book. 

Tut out your hands/ he conunanded David. / 

David put them out abd the Rabbi placed upon tbemi die 
ancient book, shape4 like a roll of thick paper. 

*Open it/ he commanded, and David opened it. 

‘Can you read it?’ the Rabt^i asked. 

‘No,’ David said. ‘You know the letters are Hebrew.’ 

T teach them to you/ the Rabbi declared. ‘To yoh, 
my true son, I will teach the mysteries of the tongue in which 
God gave Ae law to Moses, our ancestor, who carried the 
law down from the mountain to our people, who waited in 
the valley.’ ‘ 

The thunder was rolling again around the Synagogue and 
^e Rabbi bowed his head. When there was silence he spoke 
on. Tt is you who will speak to our people in the wor^ of 
the law, a second Moses, O my son.’ 

Then lifting his head and raising his hands high above it, 
the Rabbi cried out words that were used by the people when 
diey worshipped in the synagogue. 

‘Hear ye, O Israel! The Lord ouf God, the Lord is One!’ 
His great voice drew out the solecnn word One into a long 
wail, and again the thunder roared. 

Who can say how this thunder, echoing the Rabbi’s voice, 
might have sealed the soul of David, the son of Ezra? But 
even as his soul trembled, even as he waited for the still sxnall 
voice of God to come out of the storm, his eyes fell upon an 
inscription carved into a little tablet. There were many such 
inscriptioib set into tablets, the gifts of Jews who had wished 
through hundreds of years to leave something of themselves 
in the synagogue. Tliis tablet was less than any other, a dusty 
bit df marble withoift ornament But upon its face a Jew, 
now forgotten and dead, had put this part of himself into 
words that now fell under David’s eyes: 

‘Worship is to honour Heaven, and righteousness is to 
follow the ancestors. But the human mind has always 
existed before worship and righteousness.’ 
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Hie widkedness in dieae last Vfords diocdc'the soul of p^ivid 
as though he had heard laughter in this sacred place. Some 
old Jew whose blood was mixed too strongly mth ribald 
Chinese blood had written those wodis and had ccnnmanded 
them to be carved upcm stone and set eveq into the synagogue! 
David lauded aloud, and he was not able to keqp back his 
laughter. ^ 

The Rabbi heard it and was shocked. 'Why do you laugh?’ 
he demanded, and his voice was very sharpk * 

‘Father,’ David said honestly. ‘I see something that makes 
me laugh.’ • 

‘Give me back the 1'orah!’ the Rabbi said angrily. 

‘Forgive me,’ David said.* 

‘May the LoM forgive you!’ the Rabbi retorted. He took 
the Torah from David’s hand and fastened it intd the case 
and put it into its place in the Ark. He felt confused and 
wounded. All his ecstasy was stopped, giddiness seized him, 
and he leaned upon the chair. 

‘Leave me,’ he said shortly to David. ‘I will pray for a while.’ 

‘Shall I not wait for you?’ David asked, ashamed but still 
smiling* ^ 

‘I will find the way alane,’ the Rabbi said, and so stem 
was his voice and look that David left him. 

A clear cool wind swept through the synagogue as David 
walked away^ and he breathed it in. He was dazed by the 
sudden change in the air, in himself, and he scarcely knew 
what had happened. Hu human mind has alwaj^s existed before 
voorship and righteousness — ^the human mind, his mind! He stood 
at the gate of the syn^^ogue, at the top of the stejft, and his 
spirit, h^ taut and high for so many days, was suddenly 
loosed like a stone fiptnn a sling. The storm had passed over 
the city and the air was cool and bright, the sun was shihing 
down on the wet roofr and upon the wet stones of dio streets, 
and the people looked gay and cheerful and busy. 

At this moment as the sun poured into the streets after the 
sumn he diaaced to see Kung Chen. The merchant had beat 
held in the tea^hqp by the rain beyond Ins usual hour fen 
drinking his n^*moming tea, and now he was dioosing his 
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palh pver the w©t cobblestones towards his counting-chouse. 
He was his usual calm and satisfied self, and in the new cool 
air his summer robe of cream-qoloured silk was bright and his 
black silk shoes were sftotless. In the collar of his rohje he 
carried his folded hjjLdLck fan, and his dark hair was coihbed 
P smoothly back from his shaven forehead and braided m a 
queue with a black silk tasselled cord. A handsomer ma^ of 
his age could not have been found in the city, or one ihore 
pleasant to look upon. His all-seeing eyes fell upon David and 
he paused to call his name. 

‘How is my elder brother, your father?’ Kung Chen 
inquired. , 

‘Sir, I have not seen my father this morning,’ David replied. 
He ran down the steps, drawn to Kung Chen*as inevitably as 
« a child is drawn to a smiling and cheerful adult. Indeed, it 
was comforting to allow himself to feel young and even childish 
before this powerful and yet kindly man. In these days when 
he had been so closely with the Rabbi he had been stretched 
and lifted beyond himself. 

‘Have you been worshipping your god?* Kung Chen asked 
in the same voice that he might hate used in asking if David 
had been to a theatre. 

‘The Rabbi has been teaching me,* David replied. 

Kung Chen hesitated. Then he said in a voice of curiosity, 
‘I have always wanted to see inside your temple, but I suppose 
it would not be allowed.’ 

‘Why not?* David replied. ‘If it is your wish, please come 
in now.* 

He had no desire to return to the synagogue, and yet he 
was glad of a reason to stay with Kung Chen, and so half 
proudly he led the way up the steps again, and the old 
gateman, looking dcftibtful, opened the wide doors and let 
them pkss in, 

flow different did the synagogue now look! The sun was 
pouring down upon it out of a bright sky, and Kung Chen 
did not feel fear or reverence but only courtesy. He looked 
at everything with lively eyes and be read the inscriptions in 
a loud cheerful voice, approving all. 
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Tliixs he read aloud from the vertical tablets such lii^eqifas 
these: 

^Acknowledging Heaven, Eartl% Prince, Parent, and 
Teacher, you are not far from the correct road of Reason 
and Virtue/ • 

*When looking up in contemplation of what Heav-en has 
created, I dare not withhold my reverence and my awe/ 

‘When looking down, in worship of our ever-living Lord, 

I ou^ht to be pure in mind and body/ 

These sayings were hung on the pillars of the central door 
of the Front Great Hall, and Kung Chen admired them very 
much. He turned to David and said with surprise and 
pleasure, ‘Why,*young sir, your people and mine believe in 
the same doctrines! What is there different between us?* 

And before David could^answer he read aloud another that 
said this: 

‘From the time of Abram, when our faith was established, 
and ever after, we the Jews of China have spread the 
knowledge of God anej in return we have received the 

knowledge of Confucius and Buddha and Tao.* 

• •** 

Kung Chen wagged his big smooth head in approval, and 
so he went from one tablet to another, increasing his approval 
of each. But the one that he liked best was one that said: 

‘Before the Great Void, we bum the fragrant incense, 
entirely forgetting its name or form.’ 

Side by side David and the great Chinese walkecf through 
the synagogue, and the heart of each pondered its own desires. 
Kung Chen said to himself that he need not fear to give his 
daughter to a house where the wisdom ^ras so nearly that of 
the Sages, and David felt that the weight that had de^nded 
upon him in the days since Kao Lien came back from Ihe ‘ 
West was somehow gone. The very presence of Kung Chen 
was cheering and enlightening, and the bands about David’s 
spirit lotHened. Surely this go(^ man could not be altogether 
wrong, and perhaps the Rabbi wats not altogether right. Small 
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of hope and comfort began to creep into the crevicei cf 
David’s being, and after these many days without pleasute 
he longed for it again. He longed suddenly to go out into 
the sunlit streets, wherh the dust was laid by the raini and 
wander about in hi^ old idle fashion. He felt as if he had^been 
away on a journey into a dark land and that he was tibme 
again. And he knew that it was Kung Chen who made pirn 
feel so, this ample, slow-moving, kindly figure at his side. \ 
Now»as they walked, Kung ^en admired all he saw, sfone 
monuments and memorial archways, the big lotus-shaped 
stone bowb placed in the courtyards, the bathing house, and 
the slaughter-house. Of these last two he inquired of David, 
wondering that in a temple thesS should be found. When he 
heard that the Jews believed the body mmt be clean before 
the rites were observed, he nodded his head, approving, but 
he wondered when David said that* their faith demanded that 
the sinews be plucked from an animal killed for sacrifice, and 
he asked why this was. When he heard the story of one called 
Jacob who wrestled with an angel, he smiled his unbelieving 
smile. Tor myself,’ he said, ^1 am inclined against taking life 
even for worship.’ Then he laughbd aloud. *So 1 say, and 
yet when a dainty dish of pork is set before me, I eat it as 
eagerly as the next man does! We are all human.’ 

By this time David was beginning to be troubled lest the 
Rabbi had not left the inner chamber. What if he were there, 
and what if he were angry that David returned bringing a 
Chinese with him? He walked slowly and delayed at every 
possible place, but he was compelled at last to come to the 
door of the Holy of Holies, and there indeed he saw the Rabbi 
before the Ark, in prayer. To his shame he was glad for this 
moment that the old man was blind, so that if he lifted his 
head he could not sde. Kung Chen stopped on the threshold 
and looked at David. 

The old teacher!’ he whispered* 

*He is praying,’ David whispered badk. 

They were about to withdraw, but the BjLhhi lifted his 
head. His hearing was very acute and he had heard both 
footsteps and whispering voices* 
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^jDavid, my tern,* he caO^ in a loud voice, ^you hav^ <^e 
backr 

The Rabbi had regretted his anger and he had stood bdbre 
the Lord, praying that David come,*and he thought now that 
his prayer was answered. He went towards the door, his 
han^ outstretched. David would have drawn back, but 
Kung Chen’s ready mercy ^overflowed and he stepped 
forward. 

‘Old Teacher, please be careful,’ he saidt • 

The Rabbi stopped and his hands dropped. ‘Who is here?’ 
he demanded. • 

Kung Chen felt ng wrong, and so he answered at once. 
Tt is I, Kung Chen the nierchant. I saw my friend Ezra’s 
son at the gat#, and being curious, I asked him to bring me 
inside your temple.’ • 

At this the Rabbi was suddenly overcome with rage. He 
cried out to David, ‘How is it that you bring a stranger into 
this place?’ 

Kung Chen might have let this go as the superstition of an 
old priest, but he felt it only just to defend David, and so he 
said in an amiable voUst, ‘Calm yourself, Old Teacher. It 
was not he who asl^ed me to come. Blame me.’ 

‘You are a son of Adam,’ the Rabbi said with sternness, 
‘but he is a son of God. The blame is on him.’ 

Kung Chen was much surprised. ‘I am no son of Adam,’*^ 
he declared. ‘Indeed, there is no such name among my 
ancestors.’ 

‘The heathen people arc all the sons of Adam,’ the old 
Rabbi declared. * 

Now Kung Chen felt his own wrath rising* ‘I do not wish 
to be called the son of a man of whom \ have never heard,’ 
he declared. His voice was mUd, for he would have considered 
it beneath him as a superior man to show his anger, especially 
to an old man. But it boiled in him, and he had much troubltf 
to hide it as he went on. ‘Moreover, I do not like to hear any 
xnan call only himaglf and his people the sons of God. Let it 
be that you are the sons of your god if you please, but there 
are many gods.’ 
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*Tbgsrc is only one true God, and Jehovah is His name^* 
the Rabbi declared, trembling all over as he spoke. 

*So the followers of Mohammed in our city declare,* KUng 
Chen said gravely, ^butS;hey call his name Allah. Is he i the 
same as your Jehovah?* • \ 

*There is no god beside our God,* the Rabbi said in a Icmd 
high voice. ‘He is the One T^e God!* \ 

Kung Chen stared at him. Then he turned to David. ‘This 
old teacher is mad,* he observed. ‘We must pity him. So it 
often happens when men think too much about gods and 
fairies and^ghosts and all such imaginary beings. Beyond this 
earth we cannot know.* , 

But the Rabbi would not have his pity. ‘Bejrond this earth 
we can know!* he cried in a loud firm voice. ‘It is for this 
that God has chosen my people, that we may eternally remind 
mankind of Him, Who alone rules. We are gadfly to man’s 
soul. We may not rest until mankind believes in the true 
God.* 

All the anger faded from Kung Chen’s heart and he said 
in the kindest voice, ‘God — ^if there is a CJod — ^would not 
choose one man above another or ofle people above another. 
Under^ Heaven we are all one family.* 

When the Rabbi heard this he could not bear it. He lifted 
jip his head and he prayed thus to his Gk>d: ‘O God, hear the 
blasphemy of this heathen man!* 

David had stood with bent head and clasped hands while 
the two elders argued, and he said nothing. His soul hung 
between these two men. 

Now Kting Chen turned to him. ‘Let the Old Teacher 
pray thus, if it eases^him. I believe in no gods and so none 
can hurt me or mine. ... I bid you both farewell.* 

He moved with gre^ dignity to the door and then eastward 
towards *the gate. David was tom between pity and shame, 
and'lie ran after Kung Chen and caught him at the gate. 

‘I beg your forgiveness,* he said. 

Kung Chen turned his benign face to the young man. 
There was no trace of anger left in him. He spoke very 
gravely. ‘I feel no wrong and so there is no need to forgive. 
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Yet for your sake I will say something. None bn earthen 
love those who declare that they alone are the sons of God.* 

With these words Kung Chen went his way. David hesi- 
tated on the threshold, and the worcik burned themselves into 
his brain. He could not to save himself jretum to the Rabbi. 
Yet the desire for careless pleasure was gone from him, too. < 
The weight of his people fcU on him again with the heaviness 
of all the ages. 

He felt a sob come into his throat, and*turning back into 
the synagogue he hid himself inside an archway and wept 
most bitterly. « 

On that sultry summer idorning Peony saw David go away 
with the Rabbi, and she ran to peer through a window and 
see if Leah was with them. But Leah sat working upon her 
embroidery, and so Peony went away again unseen. Late in 
the day David came home again, and she went to him to ask if 
he wished anything, but he sent her away, wanting to be 
alone. 

Everybody in this house wants to be alone, she thought 
half angrily. She felt d strange impatience fall upon her. 
Since she had given him •the poem, David had said no more 
to her. He had not sent for her once, nor had he written any 
poem. All that Peony knew was this: The poem he thought 
Kueilan had written was in the drawer of his desk. Each day 
when he was gone, she opened the drawer and saw it there, 
under a jade paperweight. She could only wait until the day 
was over. 

Now Peony had clever skill in her fingers to smooth away 
an ache in heart or muscle. Wang Ma had taught her this, 
and she taught her the centres of pain m the body and the 
long lines of nerves and veins. Sometimes Peony smoothed 
out a pain for Madame Ezra and sometimes for D^d. To^ 
har surprise Ezra, on this hot day, although the storm had 
cooled the air, sent for her to press his temples and soothe his 
feet. Never before had she known this stout hearty master of 
hm to have pain any\^crc. But this night when she entered 
his room he sat in his chair, and when she stepped behind 
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tP bjegin her woric the felt the fullness o£ blood in his 
tcocqpl^ and the hard knot of pain at the base of hb skuIL 

* Your spirit is distressed. Master,’ she murmured. She could 
discern the kinds of paiiV there were in a htiman body, apme 
the pains of flesh and some the pains of spirit and still omers 
those of the mind. \ 

am distressed,’ Ezra answered. He leaned his head bhek 
and closed his eyes and allowed her to do her work. \ 

She did not speak again, nor for a while did he, and she 
stroked the nerves and pressed the veins in his head^ and 
persuaded^he blood to recede. 

Then he said suddenly, ‘What soft power there is in your 
hands! Who taught you this wisdom?’ 

‘Wang Ma taught me some, but some I khow of myself,’ 
she replied.* 

‘How do you know?’ he asked. His eyes were still dosed, 
but his lips smiled slightly. 

‘I am sometimes sorrowful, too,’ she said in her cheerful 
little voice. 

‘Now, now,’ he said playfully. ‘You, here in this house 
where we all arc kind to you?’ 

‘You are kind,’ she said, ‘but wdl I know I do not belong 
in this house. I am not bom here, nor am I of your blood.’ 

‘But I bought you, Peony,’ Ezra said gently. 

‘Yes, you paid money for me,’ she answered, ‘but that docs 
not make me yours. A human creature cannot be bought 
whole.’ 

He seemed to muse on this while she stroked the strong 
muscles of his neck. Then stooping she took off his shoes and 
began to heal his feet. He sat up re&^hed while she did this 
and he said, ‘Yet you are like my own daughter. See, if I did 
what was right, I wouid not let you heal my feet. Your people 
woxild iSiink it strange. But in the country of my people a 
^daughter may do what you do. Yes, and in India tod. When 
I once went with the caravan through India, I saw this healing 
for the feet.’ 

‘The feet bear the burden of the body, the head the burdm 
of the mind, and the heart the burden of the spirit,’ Peony 
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answered sweetly. *Aad it does ii«^ matter wliat my ^e^ple 
say« What would diey sayt Only that it is a fcmign custom. 
You know how kind my people arc. They allow sdl.* 

T know/ Ezra said. ^They are t&e kindest people in the 
world, and to us the best.^ ,, 

He sighed so deeply that Peony knew his thoughts. Never- 
theless, she asked, *Why do you sigh. Master?^ 

'Because I do not know what is right,* Ezra replied. 

She laughed sofdy at this. 'You are ^ways talking* of right 
and wrong,’ she said. Now she was pressing the soles of his 
feet. They were hard and broad, but supple. She went on 
in her cheerful way. ^‘Yct what is right except that which 
makes happiness and what is wrong except that which makes 
sorrow?’ * 

'You speak so because you are not confused between Heaven 
and earth,’ he said. 

'I know I belong to earth,’ she said simply. 

'Ah, but wc belong to Heaven,’ he rejoined. 

Now she had finished her task and she put his shoes on his 
feet again. 'You and I speak of Heaven and earth,’ she said, 
'but we are thinking of something else.’ 

'Of what?’ he asl^. But he knew. 

She sat back on her heels and looked up at him. 'Wc are 
thinking of David,’ she said softly. 

'You think of him, too,’ Ezra said. 

'1 am always thinking of him,’ Peony replied. Then kneeling 
and looking at him she decided that she would tell him every- 
thing. 'X know that it is foolish of me. Master, but I love him,’ 
she said simply. 

'Of course you love him,’ Ezra said,^in his usual hearty 
voice. 'You have grown up as brother and sister.’ 

'Yes, but we are not brother and sistA:,’ she said. 'It is not 
thm that I love hfin.’ “ 

Ezra looked uncomfortable indeed. Had he taken thought 
he must have known that a young, soft:, pretty girl could not 
live and serve David without love. He remembered his own 
youth, when he had fdt a fancy for Wang Ma. It made him 
blush to think of it now» for so long had she been no more 
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thaj^ ^ serving woman. But he could remember very Well 
himself about sixteen and she the same age, when she had 
been beautiful enough to make him tell his father thajt he 
would have no other w^man. Flower of Jade had been her 
name. Flower of Jade! When he remembered this name 
something long dead stirred again. She had been prettier tun 
Peony, her skin more fair, her ^raxm taller, her nose straight, 
and her lips more delicate. ‘ \ 

His father had roared with laughter. ‘But the girl is a bond- 
maid!’ he had shouted. ‘My son cannot marry a servant!’ 

‘She will not be a servant if I make her my wife,’ young 
Ezra had said hotly. ^ 

His father had suddenly stopped laughing. ‘Do not be a 
fool,’ he had commanded his son. ‘What you do with a bond- 
maid is not'my business if I do not hear of it. But your wife 
will be Naomi, the daughter of Judah ben Isaac.’ 

He had been startled. Naomi was known then among the 
young men of their community as the most beautiful Jewess 
in the city. He had been susceptible enough, vain enough, to 
imagine the envy of his friends when he told them. And Judah 
ben Isaac belonged to a family so*rich that its wealth had 
rebuilt the synagogue after the flooddn tho^last century. True, 
they had taken a Chinese surname, Shih. But Judah said it 
was only for business. 

Ezra said to Peony, still on her knees and looking up at him, 
‘Keep your love to yourself, my child, let there be no confusion 
in the house. One thing at a time, I pray.’ 

Thus in his own way he repeated what his father had said 
in his youth. To Peony it would have been folly to use the 
word ‘concubine’, f9r Madame Ezra, would never allow her 
son a concubine. But Peony understood all his meaning and 
she irmained as still s& a small image, looking at him with her 
clear eyes, which could be so gay and which now were sad. 

‘David will be very unhappy if he marries Leah,’ she said 
in a small voice. 

Ezra shrugged his heavy shoulders and spread out his hands. 
‘You will bring on my headache again,’ he complained. ‘Go 
away, good child, and leave me alone.’ 
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She saw that he would say no more. Although he;v#ifuld 
be always generous and indulgent as a master, he would lifuse 
to remember that she was more than a bondmaid, a pretty 
comfort in his house. Her heart gr<hv hard in her. She rose 
and bowed and was abouUto go, when Ezra’s kind heart smote 
him. He lifted his hand. 'Stay, child. 1 have a little gift the 
caravan brought for you. The house has been in such turmoil 
that I have forgotten to give it to you. Open that box and 
see what is in it.’ • • 

He nodded towards a lacquered box on the table and Peony 
went to it and lifted the lid of the box. Within lay a gold 
comb. 

Tor me?’ she askedT, opening her eyes prettily. 

Tor you,’ E*ra said, smiling. Tut it in your hair.’ 

•Without the mirror?’ Peony exclaimed, pretending to dismay. 

Ezra laughed. 'Well, well, take it and be happy.’ 

‘Thank you, Old Master,’ Peony said. ‘Thank you many 
times.’ 

‘There, do not thank me,’ Ezra replied, but she saw he was 
comforted. He loved to give gifts and he wanted every one 
happy. It pleased him tef see Peony’s smiles, and she took care 
to show delight. It was a pretty comb indeed, and well she 
liked every pretty thing. But she was no longer a child, and 
a toy could not content her. She went away and her heart 
continued hard. 

After she had gone "Ezra sat in most uncomfortable thought. 
He sighed many times, heavily and restlessly. He had already 
been |so foolish as to make one or two meaningful^jests with 
Kung Chen about his third daughter and David, Without 
being so discourteous as to mention her name he had said, 
‘Your house and my house, eh, EldeiP Brother? Whaf is a 
business contract compared to children and grandchildren 
growing from double roots?’ 

Kung Chen had smiled and had nodded his head without 
speaking. Now everything was confused, Ezra told himself. 
He often wondered why, when he was a man inclined only 
towards happiness Ibr every one, including himself, he should 
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be pSttn iti circumstaiioes that could not bring faafqpineM 
Ibr any cmc, least of all for himself. Thus he found it very 
uncomfortable to have the Rabbi living in his house — a good 
man» of course^ but thin&dng of nothing except the old ways 
of the Torah* The Tprah was a rabbi’s business^ but it browht 
confusion into a house. Nobody could be comfortaUe if he 
was always being reminded of the past. Thus even he, here 
in his own house, was uncomfortable when he met the blind 
old man feeling his way along the corridors. He wanted to 
escape him, and if he met the Rabbi alone, he descended to 
standing still and not speaking, thus taking advantage of the 
old man’s blindness. 

Then Ezra thought of Leah fbr a while. She was more 
beautiful and more modest than his Naomi ^d been. He 
scarcely ever spoke to Leah, but sometimes in the evening she 
was in the peach-tree garden. He saw her pacing back and 
forth under the trees, and sometimes she put up her hand and 
plucked a fhiit. The peaches were fine this yearw She did not 
announce herself by her very presence as Naomi had done 
even as a young girl. Perhaps David could be happy with her* 
David was stronger than he himself had been as a young man, 
and more able to cope with headstrong wcgnen. Ezra remeno* 
bered next that he saw very little of David lately. While the 
Rabbi had been teaching his son, he had allowed days to pass 
with no more than a greeting at mealtime. He got to his feet 
in his impetuous fashion and determined now to go to his 
son’s room, late as it was. 

Then he thought of Peony. Did David know Peony’s heart? 
In his owh youth it had been different. He was the*one who 
had declared his love to the father. Now it was the girl Peony 
who spoke first. It mattered even less. He went briskly on bare 

feet tlmugh the cool Moonlit corridors to David’s roemt. 

« 

* Peony had gone straight to die peach garden. It was 
impossible to sleep after what her master h^‘ said. Was it 
decided that David was to marry Leah? Was this why David 
was sad? If the &ther had accepted it, then, there was no one 
left to be amvinced. Madame Ezra had won. 
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She Mt pmic at ho* heart. Would Leah allow her txsii^y 
in the house when she was the young mistress? Madame E&ra 
might rule fenr her lifetime but Leah would be the real queen. 
She would dedare to David^ and Da^^d would command his 
mother. Yes, Madame Ezaa would allow Jhier son everything 
if he yielded in her one great command upon him, that he 
marry the one she had chosen for him. 

‘Oh,* Peony moaned softly, ‘o£l, pity me, my mother.* 

So she cried to the mother she could not nemember.* Then 
it came to her that this same mother had sold her, and could 
she hear, living or dead? » 

I have no one but myself, Peony thought. I will cry to 
myself. So she cried softly fo herself, half laughing, half in 
heartbreak. Hdp me. Peony — ^help your poor self! Pity 
yourself, little one — do everything you can for me.-* 

Then she went out into the peach-tree garden, and there 
she saw Leah sitting on a bench under the trees. She wore a 
long white gown, girdled at the waist with gold, and her dark 
unbound hair was held back with a band of gold. The moon- 
light shone down on her, and Peony saw in all humility that 
she had no prettiness to e^ual Leah’s beauty. 

‘Arc you here, Lady?’ JPeony said in her most childish 
voice. 

‘I cannot sleep,’ Leah replied. 

‘The moon woke me, too,’ Peony replied. She came near 
to Leah and looked through the trees at the full moon. Then 
she pointed her little forefinger. ‘See Old Chang up there in 
the moon?* 

‘Old Chang?’ Leah repeated, looking up. 

‘He lives in the moon and he gives sw^ dreams,’ Peony 
went on in the same gay voice. ‘What dreams will you ask of 
him. Lady?* • 

Leah stood tall above h^^ and Peony look<^ up to Her pure 
and exquisite face with a sad pleasure. She was too generous 
a little creature to hate Leah for her beauty, but it made her 
want to cry agatm " 

"Only God can grant me my dream,’ Iicah said. Her voice 
was deep and soft. 
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"Fqony laughed* Then we will see who is stronger^ Old 
Gliang or your godP 

And in mischief she dropped to her knees and bent her 
forehead to the earth dhd then lifted her head and she cried 
to the moon, ‘Give, me my dream^Old Chang!* I 

When she rose Leah stood watching her gravely. \ 

‘Shall we tell each other our dreams?* Peony inqi^ired 
saucily. ' 

Leah shook her head. ‘No,* she replied. ‘I cannot tell mine 
— ^to any one. But when it is given me, I will tell you.* 

Still thj^y looked at one another. Peony longed to cry out, 
‘But I know your dream — ^it is to be David’s wife!* 

To have this spoken betweeif them, to tell Ledi that she 
too loved David and in her fashion she wo^ld work to win 
him away/ even for his own sake — ah, what an ease for her 
heart! But she kept silent. To know a thing and not to tell 
it was to make it a weapon. 

‘Good night. Lady,* she said after a moment. 

‘Good night,* Leah replied. 

They parted, and looking back from the door, Peony saw 
Leah pacing to and fro under the peach-trees. 

Now when David had left the synagogue that morning 
without the Rabbi, he had wept for a few minutes. Then he 
looked about. No one was near and no one had seen him 
weeping. The brief yielding had done him good. He was still 
sad, but he felt relieved. He was committed to no new thing 
— God had not spoken to him. He was as he had been. He 
was hin&elf and this seemed good to him. He wanted to see 
neither the Chinese nor the Rabbi, but only to be alone, and 
he folded his cap and thrust it inside the bosom of his robe, 
and alone he went into the streets and wandered about, seeing 
everything and caring for nothing, and yet aware that his 
soul was being slowly restored. Thus he went to the court of 
the Gonfucian temple, where every strange and curious sight 
was to be found, the magicians and the jugglers and the 
dancing bears and the talking blackbirds; but all these things, 
which usually gave him joy, now gave him none. He looked 
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and he did not laugh* He saw delicate food hot in the ven^rs’ 
stalls and he bought and tasted and was not hungry and gave 
what he had bought to beggars. He wanted no friends and 
he was lonely. Yet in this quiet sadniss and loneliness he felt 
healing. 

Thus thinking of every one he knew and not wanting to see 
any one, in the middle of the afternoon he suddenly thought 
of Kao Lien with some longing to see him and talk with him, 
Kao Lien would be at his father’s shop, bus his father would 
in likelihood not be there, for it was Ezra’s habit to go early 
to the shop in the morning and leave early, wherea»Kao Lien 
did not like to rise until noon, and so he stayed late. To him, 
therefore, David went. * 

His father’s shop was a very large one. It opened full upon 
the street, and above the doons long silken banners waved in 
the wind. Upon these were Chinese letters announcing that 
foreign goods of all sorts were sold within, both retail and 
wholesale. When Kung Chen and Ezra made the contract 
for which Ezra hoped, then these banners would announce 
both their names. But now there was only the name of ‘Ezra 
and Son,’ • 

When David came in the clerks all knew him and bowed, 
and he asked for Kao Lien, and immediately one led him 
into the back of the shop, and there Kao Lien sat in a large 
cool room of his own, behind a high desk, brushing Chinese 
characters upon a ledger. He rose when he saw David, and 
since David had never come here alone before, he could not 
hide surprise and some fear. ‘Is your father not well?* he 
inquired, ‘I saw him only an hour ago.’ 

T have not seen him to-day,’ David answered. ‘I must talk 
with you, if you please. Uncle.’ 

‘Sit down,’ Kao Lien said gravely. 3b they sat down and 
Kao Lien looked at David and waited in such Idnd silence that 
everything came out of David at once. 

‘Ever since you told me about our people being killed I 
have been wretched,’ David declared. T feel I ought to do 
something — ^to be some sort of man that I am not. I feel I have 
no right marely to be happy here, to enjoy myself and my life.’ 
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Vqu feel you shotildi be miserable?’ Kao lien inquired with 
a smile. 

know that would be useless/ David said honestly. 

I think it is wrong for ihe to live as though our people 
not dying as you told us they were/ 

'The Rabbi has been teaching you, too/ Kao Lien 
quietly, 'and your mother has been telUng you that you niust 
marry Leah/ 

'Then you came and told us that evil news,’ David sa^, 
'and it has made me feel that I must obey the Rabbi and 
my mother.* 

'And can you atone by such obedience for the death of our 
people?’ Kao Lien inquired. * 

‘No, no,’ David answered. Then he beat^'his breast with 
clenched &cs. 'But I can ease myself here!’ 

'Ah,’ Kao Lien observed, 'then it is for yourself that you 
would obey the Rabbi and many Leah. Why not, then?’ 

'Because I am not sure I want to do that, either!’ David 
cried. 'I want to be as I was before — ^when I did not know 
about our people.’ 

David sat upon a low cushioned ^ol, lower than the chair 
where Kao Lien sat, and when Kao Lien looked down upon 
bis young face, his heart was troubled. 'Ah, but you do know,’ 
he said, 'and you must know. Who of us can escape knowing 
the truth?’ 

'What is the truth?’ David asked. 

Now Kao Lien knew very well the house in which this 
young man had been reared. ^Hc knew the warm, hot-hearted, 
pleasure'^oving father that Ezra was, in whose Uood a strain 
of Chinese blood mingled, as it did in his own veins. He knew 
the mother, Madame Ezra, proud of her pure blood, {nre- 
serving in herself all* the ancient traditions of a free people 
once p>6werful, once having their own nation, but now no 
longer free and subject to every nation where they were 
scattered without home or land of their own. Into her 
son Madame Ezra poured all her pride, and she was jealous 
of his very soul. 

'The truth is this,’ Kao lien said. 'You yoursdf must 
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understand what you are and you yourself must decide; What 
you win be. Your mother loolb at the whole world froid the 
centre of herself.’ 

*But she only wants me to Icam thi Torah from the RabbV 
David broke in. • , 

Kao Lien went on, ‘Then you will look at aH the world and 
all humanity through its narrow window.’ 

David moved restlessly. ‘Kao Lien, you too are a Jew!’ 

‘Mixed,’ KLao Lien said dryly. There was a look o£humour 
in his long face. Then he was grave again. Tt is true that 
I felt my marrow cold when I saw the bodies of (jbe dead in 
the streets of those western cides. But it was because they 
were dead, not only becausft they were Jews. I said to myself^ 
Why should tHbse or any men die this death? Why are they 
so hated?’ 

‘Yes — ^why?’ David repeated. ‘That is what I keep asking* 
If I knew, I fee) I would know everything.’ 

Kao Lien’s small eyes grew sharp. T wUl tell you what I 
dare not tell another soul,’ he declared. ‘But you are young— 
you have the right to know. They were hated because they 
separated themselves frcftn the rest of mankind. They called 
themselves chosen of God. Do I not know? I come of a large 
family, and there was one among us, my third brother, who 
declared himself the favourite of my parents. He boasted of 
it to the rest of us — “I am the chosen one,” he boasted. And 
we hated him.’ Kao Lien’s thin lips grew more thin. T hate 
him to this day. I would gladly see him dead. No, 1 would 
not kill him. I am civiliz^ — kill nothing. But if he died 
I would not mourn.’ • 

In the big, silent shadowy room David stared at Kao Lien 
with horror. ‘Are we not the chosen oASod?’ he faltered. 

‘Who says so, except ourselves?’ KaO lien retorted. ’ 

‘But the Torah * David faltered. 

‘Written by Jews, bitter with defeat,* Kao Lien said. He 
went on. ‘Here is the truth— I give it to you whole. We were 
a proud people. Wc lost our country. Our only hope foe 
return was to keep ourselves a people. The only hope to keep 
ourselves a people was to keep our common in ooc God, 
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a (j^4 of our own« That God has been our country and our 
nati<)n. In sorrow and wailing and woe for all that we have 
lost has been our union. And'oiir rabbis have so taughit us, 
generation after generatiSn.* I 

‘Nothing — except that?’ David asked. His voice was str;mge 
and still. \ 

‘For that many are willing to die,’ Kao Lien said firmly; 

‘Are you?’ David demanded. \ 

‘No,’ Kao Lien said. 

David did not speak. His childhood was falling about him 
like a ruin, /echoing through his memory in fragments of sacred 
days, his mother lighting the candles on Sabbath Eve; the 
sweet festival of lights, Hanukafi, the beautiful Menorah, 
holding its eight candles at the window, remihding them of 
the great day when, conquered though they were, the Jew 
had won their fight to keep their own religion under the 
Syrian conquerors; Purim, the day when Jews remembered 
how they had fought against Haman, the ancient tyrant. And 
most of all he remembered his own special day, when he 
became a Son of the Commandment. 

‘Arc we to forget all that we are?" he asked Kao Lien at 
last, solemnly. 

‘No,’ Kao Lien said. ‘But we arc to forget the past and 
separate ourselves no more. We are to live now, wherever 
we arc, and we are to pour the strength of our souls into the 
peoples of the world.’ 

He shaded his eyes with his long, narrow, thin hand, as 
though he prayed. They sat silent for a while and then he 
motioned*to David to leave him. So David rose and went to 
the door. There Kao Lien’s voice stopped him. ‘I do not 
know whether I have done wrong,’ he said, ‘yet what truth 
haveT to speak except what is truth to me? Tell your father 
and mother what 1 have said, if you wish. I do not ask that 
it be kept secret.’ 

‘I asked you for the truth,’ David replied, ‘and I thank you.* 

With these words he went home. 


Whoi Peony left Leah in the garden, she saw David come 



in through the first court and she followied him to hi^ r^oms 
to find out if he had eaten and if diere was anything he Mcked. 
This was her duty and she did not go beyond it. 

T have eaten,’ he told her. Thed he took his cap from his 
bosom. ‘Put that away for me,* he said. 

When she had obeyed him she came back again into the , 
room where he was, and there he sat by the table, his arms 
folded upon it, staring at notliing. 

‘Can I do nothing more for you?’ she asked tenderly. 

‘Nothing — except to leave me until I call,’ he replied. 

He looked so stern, so grave, that she did nojt dare press 
him. There he sat, surroimded by books, opened on the table 
and fallen on the floor. When she stooped to pick them up 
he said sharpfy, ‘Leave them — I threw them there.’ 

So she could only leave him, but now she<was in great 
distress. Never had he refused to tell her what his trouble 
was. Yet what could she do except continue to love him? She 
stood a moment, uncertain whether to go or stay. Then, 
delicately perceiving, she felt the air cold about him. Some 
struggle went on in him that she did not yet understand. 

I must understand, she told herself. Yet nothing could be 
forced. Events alqne could she use. 

‘Until to-morrow,’ she said softly, and when he did not 
answer, she went away to her own room and made ready for 
the night. 

At least one roof covers him and me, she thought when she 
lay in her little bed. Old Chang, give me my dreams! she 
prayed the moon. She closed her eyes, and ready to receive 
her dreams, she drifted into sleep, * 

As Ezra came near to his son’s rooni he saw that a single 
candle burned, and without letting Da^vid see him, he peerrf 
through the lattice. He was appalled by what he saw. David 
sat in thought and his young face looked so pale, so sad, that 
Ezra was frightened. This was what came of letting old men 
and women have their way! What if he lost this darling only 
child, his one son, his heart’s core, the hope of his life and 
his business? 
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lie burst into David’s room like a bear. Peony had not 
smootticd his hair after she had healed his head, and he had 
forgotten to put pn his little cap. His curly hair stood out in 
a circle and he had pullbd at his beard while he meditsued 
until it was like a broom. He was barefoot and his garments 
• awry because he had a habit of scratching himself here and 
there while he pondered and ruminated, and David lookra 
at him in astonishment. * \ 

But Eara had already made up his mind what to do. ’On 
such a night, with such a moon, I cannot sleep,’ he declared. 
’I shall send Old Wang to see ^ Kung Chen is awake and if 
he too is sleepless. Let us invite him and his sons to meet us 
on the lake, I owe him a feast ahd to-night I will pay my 
debt. Old Wang shall hire a boat and we will order wine, 

supper, and musicians. Come — come — ^you and I ’ 

He pulled at David’s hand, beaming at him through his 
beard and flying hair and thick eyebrows. When he saw 
David hesitate and waver he wrapped his arms about him. 
’Come, my dear son,* he muttered. ‘You are young — ^you are 
young — time enough for grief when you arc old,’ 

His father’s warm breath, his rich*loving voice, his strong 
. hot embrace, moved David’s heart. He flung himself into his 
father’s arms and burst into sobs, and now he was not ashamed. 
This kind father would know how he felt. Ezra bdd his son 
tightly agaimt his breast. Tears came into his own eyes,* but 
diey were tears of anger, and he gnashed his teeth and 
muttered through them. 

‘Torture — that’s it — ^they torture themselves and everybody 
dse. But now it’s the children. I won’t have you tortured — 
what’s it for? To be ^young is not a sin. Besides, how do we 

know God? These old rabbis 

Hearing this angry il>ar in his father’s lungs, David laughed 
suddenly in the midst of his sobs. Ezra held him off and 
^looked at him. ‘That’s right, my son— you laugh! Why not? 
Who knows? Perhaps God likes laughter, eh? Now ^ on 
your best clothes and let’s go. Softly, so nobody wakes! I will 
wake only Old Wang. We will meet at the gate.’ He went 
away, heaving sighs of relief. 
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David went into his bedroonii He wondered now 
strange release of his heart. The sad quiet of the day had 
suddenly lightened to joy. No sin was in him, only a vast 
relief that his father had loosed hiiA somehow from sorrow. 
He washed himself and briished back his ^air and left his head 
uncovered. He put on a long robe of bright blue Chinese silk ^ 
and girdled it with a wide piece of soft red silk. On his feet / 
he put white socks and black velvet Chinese shoes. In a very 
few minutes he was ready and he went tp the gate, where 
Ezra was. 

Ezra looked at his son with overwhelming lo^. He felt 
ready to defy any one to protect his life — ^yes, even God 
Himself. His son wasliis o^ and he would not yield him up. 

*1 am not Abraham/ he said suddenly. T will not sacrifice 
you, O my son!’ 

He put his arm round David’s shoulders and together they 
went out into the moonlit courts, through the gates, and into 
the street. On foot they went together towards the lake. The 
hour was late, but not too late for merrymaking. All sober 
souls were in bed and asleep, but the young and the old who 
were lovers of life were making the most of the moon. Summer 
was nearly gone, the autumn was near, and the lotus flowers 
floating upon the water would die, the pods be split, and the 
seed scattered. It was the hour to seize joy with both hands. 

Thus Ezra walked with David through the streets, quiet 
except for a few wmnen still sitting on doorsteps and reluctant 
to go into their houses. They sat suckling their children and 
dreaming in the moonlight. So they came to the lake, two 
men, faAer and son, and there Kung Chen met them with 
his own two eldest sons, debonair young men eager for 
pleasure. The older son looked like Im father. He had the 
same broad face and small kindly eyes*and smooth lips.* The 
younger son was slight and pretty, and he reminded David of 
his sister Kueilan. That little one! Her face rose in his 
memory, and his blood quickened. The two brothers shouted 
Muth Gvdy pleasure to David and clasped his hands and argued 
with boaftnen, while |he two elder men stood on the bank 
waiting. 
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are men of the same mind,’ Kung Ghm told Ezra. 
‘1 was about to send a manservant to you to ask you if you 
would enjoy the moon with us,'ahd he met your man on j the 
threshold.’ « 1 

‘My son has been studying too ^much of late,’ Ezra md 
with some reserve, ‘He needs to forget his books.’ \ 

^ Kung Chen was altogether aware of what Ezra meant, l:i^ut 
he left further talk until later‘in the night when they wo^d 
be mellqw with V(ine. He made no sign even to David that 
earlier in the day they had met. Each hour unto its own. 

By now ^e young men had the boat they thought best and 
the boatman held it to the bank with his hooked pole and they 
all stepped upon its broad flat dedc and took their seats. Ezra 
and Kung Chen sat under the silken canopy«but the young 
men stretched themselves on the deck under the sky. At the 
stern the boatman’s elderly wife fanned the coals in a small 
earthen brazier and heated water for tea. 

‘Where will ybu lords go for your feast?’ the boatman 
inquired. 

‘Why not have the feast brought on the boat?’ Kung Chen 
suggested. Thus it was decided, and the boatman rowed 
towards the restaurant called Th^ House of the Golden 
Bird. 

Never had the night seemed so sweet to David, or com- 
panionship more pleasant. At first he was quiet. He lay on 
his back, looking up at the clear and glowing sky. Beneath 
him he heard the soft sound of the great lotus leaves brushing 
the sides of the boat. He turned and leaned over the side 
and plucked a pod and tore it open. Inside the pith was white 
and dry and embedded in it were the seed pods in orderly 
rows. He took them ‘but one by one and peeled the green skin 
from* them and ate them, and the cream-white kernels were 
sweet to his tongue. 

The boatman stooped and took the empty pod and thrust 
it carefully under the lotus leaves. ‘That son of a turtle Old 
Liu has bought the lotus this year in advance,’ he explained. 
‘He commands that the lake police are to fine every one who 
picks a pod. But cat what you like, Young Master — ^thc more 
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you cat the less Old liu will have! Only I beg you to give 
me a little silver to put into the palms of iht police/ ^ 

Every one laughed and no one r^roved. And David lay 
on his back and gazed at the moon; He wanted to think no 
more, to puzzle and doubt and struggle no more with his 
soul. Let him only live and enjoy his life. 

By now the boat was approaching the lower bank where 
the restaurant stood, and the two young Kungs were arguing 
over the foods to be chosen. • • 

‘Crabs, of course,* Kung the First said. 

Tried in oil, not steamed,* Kimg the Second amended. 

‘Be sure you young lords order a very potent wine to cat 
with our crabs,’ the boatman advised. They are hearty food, 
our crabs, for ihey feed on the refuse that the feasters throw 
from the boats. Rich fare makes rich meat.* • 

‘Let the crabs be steamed,’ Kung Chen said from under 
the canopy. ‘The flavour of the meat is then clear.! 

So after more argument and talk, crabs were ordered and 
then roasted duck and vegetables to suit, and hot millet with 
dates and red sugar for a sweet This order Kung the First 
gave to the keeper of thd restaurant, who ran down the steps 
to the water’s edgu when* the boatman shouted, and he sto^ 
there, his fat face shining in the moonlight, all smiles and 
good humour and shouting, ‘Yes, yes’ to every dish. Then he , 
said, ‘Sirs, will you not have music, too? To eat crabs, as I 
cook them, with my wine, under such a moon, and all without 
music, is to marry a wife without a dowry.* 

They laughed and Kung the Second said boldly, ‘Send us 
three singing girls with the food.’ He turned his head to look 
at his father slyly. ‘Will three be enough, Father?’ 

‘Plenty-— plenty,’ Kung Chen said wit£ his slow smile. ‘We 
will look at your girls and listen to them sing and that is 
enough for us old ones, eh. Elder Brother?* 

‘Plenty,’ Ezra agreed. He leaned back and sighed with 
pleasure, ‘life is good,’ he said suddenly. 

‘For people such as we arcj’ Kung Chen amended ‘We 
who arc rich, we who have plenty, why should we be unhappy? 

There is no suffering necessary for us,* 
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(!>tttside on the wide flat deck the young men lolled on flie 
silk Cushions that the boatman had put down for them. The 
moonlight, flowii^ about them and over them, gilded tljiem 
until they were like gods^ at ease. On the shore the restaurant 
was bright with lanterns and the mellow light glowed at ev^ 
window. Voices mingled with singing and the sound of flii|tes 
and the beat of drums. 

Ezra had looked at the scene scores of times, but to-night 
its meaning penetrated him. Happiness was waiting to be 
chosen. In this city there was su^ happiness, and yet here 
too was the eternal sorrow of the Rabbi, reminding his people 
of woe. It was within a man’s power to choose happiness and 
to reject woe. True, it was not ’"within the Rabbi’s power. 
He had chosen sorrow, the endless sorrow of h man haunted 
by God. He had even transmuted such sorrow into strange 
dark joy. He was most happy when he suffered most deeply, 
like the moth that flutters near the flame of the candle. Yes, 
the likeness was true. Man scorched his very soul in that 
ecstasy of God. But must all men find happiness in the same 
way? Let the Rabbi find his own pleasure where he would, 
but he should not compel the youngf men — ^and above all not 
the one who was his son. 

*You are meditating deeply,’ Kung Chen said suddenly. 
*I feel a fever in you.’ 

T am meditating upon happiness,’ Ezra said frankly. ‘Can 
it be for all?’ 

Kuug Chen pursed his full smooth lips. ‘For the poor 
happiness is difficult,’ he replied. ‘For the one, too, who 
fastens hS happiness wholly upon another being. Poverty is 
the external hazard and love the internal. But if one can 
surmount poverty smd can love in moderadon, there is no 
obstacle to happiness for any one.’ 

‘When you say “being,”’ Ezra said, ‘do you mean human 
or God?’ 

‘Any being,’ Kung Chen replied. ‘Some love a human 
being too well and are made subject by that love; others love 
their gods too well and are subject to that love. Man should 
be subject to none. Then we zrt free.’ 
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This talk was interrupted by a flutter at the door of the 
restaurant. Three pretty girls came down the stone steps, 
carrying lute and cymbals and a sma)) hand drum. They were 
like flowers in the wind, their pink and blue and green robes 
flowing, and they held their little dark Pleads high. Behind 
them waiters brought baskets of food and the boatwoman set 
up tables. There was a bustle cycrywhere, but in a little while 
all was ready and the boatman pushed the boat away into the 
middle of the lake again. The brightly liv shore lay in the 
distance and soon the voices were only echoes. 

Now Kung Chen invited every one to cat, anckthe waiter 
and the cook did their part. The three girls sat down at the 
bow, their backs to the moon and facing the feasters, and each 
with her instrument began to play, and they sang in unison 
a melody so tangled among them and so bewitcfiing that the 
young men could not keep from laughing. The girls seemed 
part of the night and the moon, fey and exquisite. Their high 
sweet voices wandered in and out of the melody, but always 
in unison, and the young men listened and looked at them, 
seeing them together, their white pretty faces alike, their wide 
dark eyes passionless. The exceeding beauty of the night, the 
delicacy of the music and of the singers, the fine food, each 
dish seasoned to its capacity and none heavy with oil or sugar, 
the pleasure of all these stole into David’s heart. Grossness 
would have offended him after the long days with the Rabbi. 
His soul had been tuned too high and he could not move 
too suddenly from Heaven to earth. But to-night earth spoke 
enchantment and Heaven was still. 



VII 


T he Rabbi diti not return to*the house of Ezra, wl^en 
he knew he was alone in the synagogue and that DaVid 
had gone, he went into his own house. Rachel \^^s 
surprised when she heard his step, and she came in from the 
kitchen.* * 

‘Well, Old Teacher!’ she called. 

‘I wish to be alone,’ he told her. ‘Send word to Madame 
Ezra and tell her that I will noj: return. And bid my son 
come home.’ ^ 

‘What of Leah?’ Rachel asked. 

The Rabfii considered. ‘Let her remain where she is,’ 
he said. 

Rachel stared at the old man. He looked exhausted to the 
heart. His face was white and his beard was unbrushed. His 
hand, clutching his staff, was trembling, and she saw a slight 
palsy of his head, which she had not seen before. All this 
alarmed her and she took him by the sleeve. ‘Before I go I 
will make you a bowl of hot millet ^oup, and you must drink 
it and rest yourself.’ 

So saying she led the Rabbi to his room, where she kept 
all ready for him. The old man yielded to her and he let his 
staff fall and he wiped his blind eyes on his sleeves. ‘Ah, it is 
good here,’ he sighed. ‘I was not happy in the halls of the 
rich.’ ^ 

‘You are not happy unless you are miserable, and that is 
the truth about you,i’ Rachel said cheerfully, ‘lie down, old 
man, and rest.’ 

A look of indignation made his face strong again. The 
Rabbi came to himself suddenly. ‘What have you done to 
my bed?’ he cried. He had laid himself down on his narrow 
bamboo couch but now he sat up. 

Rachel stood with her hands ^imbo. ‘I put an extra quilt 
under the mat,’ she said firmly. ‘Those old bones of yours 
with nothing under you!’ 
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But the Rabbi rose to his feet and turned on her with his 
sightless eyes. ‘Take it away, woman!* he commanded. ' 

Rachel shrugged her shoulders, shook her head, and made 
many signs of refusal that he could not sgL but so loud and 
clear was his voice that she did not dare t© say aloud that she 
would not obey him. At last there was nothing for her except 
to take the quilt away and spread the mat on the hard bamboo. 
Then the Rabbi lay down again, sighed, and folded his hands 
on his hi'east. ‘Go away, woman,* he commanded her, his deep 
voice as firm as ever. ‘Go away and leave me to the Lord.* 

So Rachel went away, disapproving very much; and mutter- 
ing to herself against the stubborn old saint, she put the quilt 
into a box. But she was an^y and she did not go at once to 
give his messag^to Madame Ezra. Instead she kept everything 
to herself until the next day. When the Rabbi asked her 
whether Aaron had come home, she told a comforting lie and 
said that Leah had begged that he be allowed to stay for 
another day or two with her. The Rabbi sighed at this but 
said no more. He rose early the next morning, ate his millet 
porridge, and sat repeating to himself the pages of the Torah. 

When the day wore oii nearly to noon and she knew that 
Madame Ezra would be ready, Rachel went to give the 
message. She found Madame Ezra superintending the clean- 
ing of a fish pond by the kitchen. The angry fish were swarm- 
ing in tubs while two men raked the muddy bottom. Madame 
Ezra was scolding fish and men alike, and she was in no good 
temper to hear what Rachel had to tell her. 

‘Now what has happened?’ she cried when Rachel stopped 
to take breath. ‘All was well yesterday — ^why has he left my 
house?* ^ 

‘I know nothing except that the old man came home 
yesterday alone from the synagogue,* R%.chel said. 

Then Madame Ezra called Wang Ma and Peony to come 
in. Wang Ma knew nothing and Peony knew only that David 
had come home late last night with his father. 

‘You should have come and told me,* Madame Ezra said. 

‘Mistress, I thought you knew everything,’ Peony replied. 

There was nothing now to do but to dismiss them all, and 
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this Madame Ezra did, except that she held Peony back to 
give'hcr a command. ^ 

*Go and fetch me Le^h, while I go to my room and ^lean 
myself.* v 

So Peony went ta fetch Leah whUe Madame Ezra gave'^her 
last commands to the two men and went to her own court. 

As for Peony, she made herself all servant, and she coughed 
before she entered Leah’s door, and when she heard Leah’s 
gentle Vbice, saying to come in, she went in and bowed and 
said only this: *My mistress asks for you to come to her.’ Then 
she bowed and went away again, and now she went to her own 
room and thought for a while. What h^d happened betweoi 
the Rabbi and David? Did Leah have a part in it? 

Waiting became more than she could bear, and she went to 
find out whdt she could, by any means. She ran on noiseless 
fi^t and hid behind a cassia-tree in Madame Ezra’s court. 
It leaned against the window that was open, for the morning 
was hot and still. Hidden there, she heard Madame Ezra’s 
voice speaking firmly and clearly to Leah, in these words: 

^How can you say that nothing has happened between you 
and David? I saw you with my own eyes, once, in the peach 
garden. Certainly you stood very close together.’ 

Leah’s voice came rushing softly, full of agitation. *How 
can I help it, Aunt, if— if— nothing more happened? That 
once — ^well, yes, we were very near.’ 

‘All these days you have been sitting together over the 
Torah,’ Madame Ezra cried. 

‘He has scarcely spoken to me.’ Leah’s voice died away in 
this confession. 

Madame Ezra fl^w into sudden anger. Tt is your fault, 
Leah! You never try — ^you simply wait.’ 

‘What can I do bu\; wait?’ Leah asked. 

Peony listened, her black eyes sparkling, her red lips curving. 
Ah, then, it was not decided! David did not love Leah! Ah 
— ^but what if he did? She slipped firom behind the cassia-tree 
and ran to David’s rooms. The sitting-room was empty, and 
she put aside the curtain and peered into his bedroom. He lay 
on his bed still asleep. The noon sun poured into the room. 
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She had drawn his bed curtains last night herself when she 
made the room ready for night, but he had put them Rack 
behind the heavy silver hooks. He la^Jr thert in his white silk 
sleeping garments, his arms flung wide 2ccA his head turned 
towards her on the pillow.# / 

Her heart beat with joy. It was not too late. The Rabbi 
was gone, and there was no betrothal. Joy ran in her veins 
and curved her lips and shone in her eyes and danced in her 
body. It was never too late for happiness. • * 

She stole across the room and knelt by his bed. ‘David!* 
she whispered. ‘David!* n 

He woke, smiled, aqd stretched out his arms to her and 
caught her shoulders. ‘How ^ are you wake me?* he demanded, 
still no more than half asleep. 

Tt*s noon,* she whispered. ‘I came to tell you libmething — 
something wonderful!* 

‘What is it?* he demanded. 

But she delayed out of sheer joy. ‘The s\m is shining into 
your eyes,* she said. ‘Why, they’re not black — ^there’s gold in 
the bottoms of them!* 

‘Is that wonderful?* he^ asked, and he laughed aloud and 
waked himself withiiis own laughter. 

‘The sun shines into your mouth,* she went on, ‘and it is 
as sweet as a pomegranate.* 

‘For this you waked me?’ he demanded. He sat up now, 
wide awake. 

‘No,’ she whispered. ‘David, listen to me!* 

She caught his hand and held it against her breast, ^‘David, 
at noon^jAe — ^is going to the Buddhist temple to worship and 
give thanks. She has been ill.* , 

She felt his hand grow tense. ‘You did not tell me/ he said. 
‘I did not want to tell you,* she S2ud. ^‘She is well again — 
really. David, you can see her for yourself.* 

His eyes were fixed on hers, and she went on quickly. ‘If you 
get up now I will bring you something to cat, and you can 
enter the side gate of the temple and meet her as she goes to 
the Silver Kwanyin in the South Temple.* 

‘But she win know I came to see her,’ he said shyly. 
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Peony laughed. ‘How that will please her!’ she saui with 
mis^^hief. She put down his hand, and rose to her fec^ and 
touched her finger to h^r lips. ‘I’ll be back with hot food.* 

She ran away.V Ah, but this would take quickness !\ She 
stopped only to finS her purse and then she ran out of the IfJate 
of Peaceful Escape and down the alley to the house of KUng, 
and she asked for Chu Ma and found her at her noon mpal. 
The old woman held a huge bowl of rice to her mouth and 
pushed^^in the mingled rice and meats and listened to Peony. 

‘You must persuade her to be there, mind you, in the court 
of the SilMpr Kwanyin, and he will be there within the hour.’ 
Peony poured this all into a breath. 

‘But if her mother forbids?* Cliu Ma asked. 

‘Tell your young lady to weep, to scream, ‘co threaten any- 
thing — tell her to say she has a pain in her breast and that 
she wants to pray. He sends you this.* 

She emptira her purse into Chu Ma*s hands, and then tore 
at her own ears and took off her jade earrings. ‘And I give 
you these.’ 

Chu Ma put the bowl on a table and nodded and Peony 
flew homeward again. In a few nlinutes she came from the 
kitchen with a covered porcelain vessel full of hot rice gruel, 
which was always on the stoves, and a manservant followed 
with the small meats and salt dishes for David’s breakfast. 
She trusted that David had loitered even more than usual in 
dressing himself, and this was true. When she entered his 
sitting-room, he had still not come in. 

‘Young Master!* she called. 

‘Shalf I wear red or blue?* he called back. 

‘The wine red!* s!^e replied. Blue was the colour he wore to 
the synagogue and nothing must remind him of that now. 
She knew the subtle fhfluence of colours, how grey can subdue 
a man’s spirit, how blue uplifts it and sends it wandering, how 
red, the wine red, holds it to the earth. 

Soon he came out, looking so beautiful that she could have 
wept. His dark head was bare; above the white lining of his 
robe his face showed brown and red and full of health. 

But she subdued herself. ‘Come,* she said, ‘there is too little 
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time,* She imcovcred the bowk as she spoke, and he sat down. 
He ate in silence and he pondered. Had it not been for all lihat 
happened to him yesterday he could njt havd yielded to Peony 
now. For it was not with great desire that tfe longed again to 
see Kueilan. He remembered the prettjp Chinese girl with 
warm pleasure, but not with urgency. No, he wanted to see 
her to-day at least for his own ^defence against himself. He 
knew that Leah was here, and he thought the Rabbi was still 
here, and he knew his mother was as strong as cvtr. He 
needed time against them, time to make up his mind, to be 
himself before all else. Last night on the lake had c^Jmed him 
and taken the soreness^ from his soul. This morning he felt 
rested and strong and alone. 

So he ate anli afterwards he made himself fresh again, 
washing his hands in a basin of perfumed water ahd brushing 
his hair, without haste, and all so slowly that Peony was half 
beside herself. ‘She will have gone, you will not see her!’ she 
wailed. ‘Oh, when will there be so good a chance again!’ 

He teased her a while with his slowness and he pretended 
that he was still hungry and at last she seized the dishes and 
would not let him have more and he so relished laughing and 
playfulness again that hc*set off in good humour, and left 
Peony to take away the dishes. 

Now Peony had reason enough out of love to do all she had 
done, but what happened next gave her hate for a reason, too. 

After Rachel had spoken with Madame Ezra she went to 
the room that the Rabbi had used, having inquired of the way 
from the servants, and there she found Aaron still half asleep 
and barely stirring out of his bed. She told him that his father 
bade him come home at once, and as shf did so she said to 
herself that it was a shame this was the Rabbi’s only son, this 
gangling splayfooted boy with his long fearrow head and his 
thin crooked face and mean yellowish eyes. 

Aaron heard his father’s command and he was too timid 
to say he would not come. Instead he asked, Ts Leah coming 
home, too?’ , 

‘Not to-day#’ Rachel replied. 

Then because this made him angry he muttered that his 
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&ther always treated Leah softly, and he screamed at Rachel. 
*Get away, you old slut! Why do you stand there andj stare 
at me?* \ 

At this she grew angry and she said plainly, ‘As for ipe, I 
hope you do not ^me home. It will be hard work to ^ook 
food to keep you alive.* 

With this she went away, fmd Aaron, left alone, begad to 
pity himself and wept a little. He was loath to leave this rich 
house vti'here the best of food had been given him for his father’s 
sake, and where no servant refused his bidding. He was angry 
to think he must go back to his narrow life and his lonely 
room. He loved neither his father npr Leah, but he feared 
them because they were good and he was not. 

So pitying himself and angry at all, he rose, and in gr^at 
sulkiness he"" dressed, and then he went out to the hall where 
the men ate, to look for his breakfast. As it chanced, his path 
crossed Peony’s at the court where the fish pool was. He saw 
her before she saw him, and she made a pretty sight in the 
morning sunshine. Her hair was shining black and h^ cheeks 
pink and she wore coat and trousers of pale yellow silk and 
she had thrust a white gardenia in*her hair. 

He looked right and left. No dne was near. She walked 
with downcast head and smiled as she went. Then she felt his 
presence as she might have felt a snake near her foot. She 
lifted her head, startled, and at that moment he ran towards 
her, seized her m his arms, and pressed his mouth upon hers. 

Never had any mouth been pressed upon Peony’s. Now she 
felt Aaron’s loathsome trembling hot mouth and she was faint 
and sick. Her head swirled and she scfeamed, but so great was 
her sickness that thf scream was too small to hear. Then she 
fdt his hand at her breast. The sickness passed, her strength 
returned with anger, Wd die fell upon Aaron with all the fury 
of her being. She scratched his face and tore his hair and 
jerked his ears and kicked him when he tried to run, and she 
held him by his hair with one hand and pushed his face with 
her other hand, clenched into a fist, all die time silent except 
for her hard breaths. She did not want az^y one to know that 
the shame of his touch had fallen upon 
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At last, quite spent, she snarled at him, *Dare to touch me 
again, you cursed son of a hare, and I will kill you with the 
sword and you will die as your turtje anc^tors died!’ 

Now Peony spoke of the sword that D^id had chosen out 
of the caravan and had hung on the wall in his own room. 
This sword had an exceedingly fine sharp edge, and at this . 
moment Aaron believed that Peony could do what she said. 
She could not have chosen a keener threat. All the old fear 
and the weakness handed down to him from his fathers, and 
bound indeed into the Torah itself, now fell upon him. The 
old Rabbi was a strong man and he could enjoy She thunder- 
ings of Jehovah, but ^Aaron was a weak worm, and from his 
pitiful weak childhood he fiad feared and hated Jehovah, and 
he longed to tfe anything except what he was, the son of the 
Rabbi. When Peony called upon his ancestoA he gathered 
his garments about him and slunk away. 

Peony threw him a long look of scorn. Then she walked with 
firm sv^t footsteps to her room, and there she washed and, 
scrubbed herself from head to foot and changed her garments 
and brushed her hair and perfumed herself and put on her best 
jewels and thrust a fresh Tfiower in her hair. But her anger still 
burned in her. Now indeed she would rid the house of all who 
belonged to Aaron. When she was clean again she went to 
David’s rooms and waited, making the pretext of cleaning and 
dusting and mending a sandalwood fan he had broken. 

Her cheeks were still pink with anger when in an hour or 
two David came back. She sat at the table, mending the 
delicate fen with a feathar dipped in glue. She knew when 
she looked at him that he had seen Kueilan. He came in, 
debonair and satisfied with himself, \yjien she saw him, she 
thought to herself, how smug a man looks who thinks him- 
self beloved! But this she knew wa^ the bitterness of her 
own hidden love, and she put it aside. She laid the fan care- 
fully down and clothing herself in docility she rose to her feet. 
His eyes nwt hers in the old gaiety that she had so missed. 

*TeU me,’ she coaxed, knowing that he wanted to tell her 
everything. 

*What?’ he teased. 
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‘Did you sec her?’ ^ . 

*DSd you not tell me she would be there?’ he replied. 

‘But she was theW;?’ ^ 

‘Suppose she wam’t?’ 

To his surprise Pebny suddenly began to sob. 

‘Now what is wrong with you?’ he asked. 

She shook her head and could not speak. ^ 

He came closer. ‘Tell me*’ he urged. ‘Has some one hurt 
you?’ * • 

She nodded, still sobbing and wiping her eyes on her sleeves. 

‘My mother?* he asked angrily. 

‘It was — ^it was — oh, I cannot say his pame!’ She shook her 
head. She cried in a small heart-broken voice. 

‘A man!’ David exclaimed. * 

She nodded, ‘The Rabbi’s son,’ she whispered. 

David stared at her for a second. Then he turned abruptly 
and strode towards the door of the court. But Peony ran after 
him. ‘No, no,’ she cried. ‘Never let him know you know. It 
is too much shame for me.’ 

‘What did he do?’ David demanded. 

‘I— cannot tell you,’ she faltered. 

‘He did not ’ David began, and*now the red was flaming 

in his cheeks. 

‘Oh, no, oh, no!’ she cried. Then lest he think matters 
worse than they were, she laughed through her tears. ‘I beat 
him,’ she confessed. ‘I took him by the hair and — and I 
smacked his face.’ 

David laughed with fierce pleasure. ‘I wish I had seen you! 
Did you Sruise him, Peony? Let me go and see!’ 

‘No, wait,’ she co^ed. ‘Please, what I say is true. He 
did — ^he did put his mouth on mine ’ 

‘Ciirse his mother!’ David said suddenly. 

Peony laid the little forefinger of her right hand across hb 
lips, and tears brimmed her eyes. ‘I am defiled,’ she whispered. 

How could David refuse her comfort? He put his hands 
upon her shoulders and looked at her soft red lips, and she let 
her fingers slide away and she said in the softest voice, ‘Touch 
my lips — and make them clean!’ 
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She swayed a little towards him, and he bent his head, 
trying to laugh and make a play of it, and he bent hi/head 
still lower until indeed his lips we^ upoA hers. Never had 
his lips touched a woman’s mouth. This ^s only Peony, only 
his little same Peony whom he knew so ^11, but suddenly her 
lips were sweet and strange. 

She drew back and her voice was quick and clear. ‘Thank 
you,’ she said daintily. ‘Now*I can forget. Tell me. Young 
Master, did you truly see the pretty third daughter df Kung?’ 

So swift was her change that he scarcely knew how to speak. 
All was confusion in him. The sweet new warmths that Peony 
had called up in him she now turned swiftly towards another. 
Without knowing that he was being stirred, beguiled, led to 
do what Peon/wanted, he let his mind go back to the temple, 
and to the moment when he had been hidden behind the great 
Guardian God of the West. He saw Kueilan come in, the 
embroidered edge of her long skirt of soft apple-green silk 
sweeping the tiled floor. An old serving woman held her hand, 
and beside the stout strong figure the young girl had looked like 
a little willow-tree in spring. Then he remembered her face. 

‘Yes,’ he said slowly,* T saw her. I had forgotten how 
beautiful she is.’ • 

‘She is too small?’ Peony prodded. 

‘A little thing,’ David said, ‘not taller than you. But I like 
small women.’ 

‘Her eyes — they are as big as mine?’ 

Now Peony’s cKief beauty was her eyes. They were apricot- 
shaped, the lashes were straight and soft and long^ and the 
colour of the iris was a deep warm brown, not quite black. 
Looking into these eyes, David was constrained to remember 
Kueilan’s eyes, and since he had passed very near her, he said, 
‘Hers are the most beautiful eyes I ha^ ever seen.’ 

At this Peony dimpled and she put her handkerchief to her 
face to hide her quickening smile — and her tears. ‘Did you 
speak to her?* she asked next. 

‘Yes,’ David said. ‘When she passed to go into the inner 
temple, she saw me.’ 

‘And you said?’ Peony hinted. 
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*Only that I hoped she would* forgive me because I |had 
comc'‘to sec her/ ! 

This David saidVvcry i^rvently and he sat down besideyhe 
table and put aw» all mischief. ‘Peony/ he said gravely, 
‘you know I cannot^marry as ordinary men do. If I choOse 
her for my bride and not Leah, I must wound my mother ai^d 
the Rabbi and perhaps even iny father.’ 

‘Your father thinks only of you,’ Peony put in. 

‘Ah, but amongv>ur people the women arc stronger than the 
men,’ David said, ‘and what my mother will do, I do not 
know.’ ^ 

‘Does Leah know— of this other one?’ Peony asked. 

‘No,’ David replied. He looked rueful. ‘And I have given 
her reason to think ’ He shook his head. ^ 

Peony, wh6 had been standing all this time, now sat down 
opposite him at the table. 

‘You have let Leah think you — love her?* So Peony asked 
in a small frightened voice. Then she hurried on. ‘How can 
that be true? You have not spoken to her while you were 
learning the book. The old teacher sat between you.’ 

‘Once, in the peach garden- — David said, blushing 
heartily. 

‘In iht peach garden?’ Peony echoed. ‘What did you do?’ 

‘It was the day after the caravan came,’ David said un- 
willingly. ‘We were all somehow excited.’ 

‘She came to you in the peach garden?’ Peony exclaimed. 
Her divining mind ran ahead. ‘And do you think she would 
be so bold as to come to yoi| of her own will? Surely it was 
your mo^er who bade her come.’ 

David stared at hf r, suddenly perceiving that indeed this 

might be true. ‘If Mother ’ He struck the table with his 

fists and Peony criefl out and drew away the mended 
fan. 

David leaned back, his eyes full of fury. ‘I shall tdl my 
mother ’ 

But Peony looked at him over the carved &n, which she 
held to her face because she loved the scent of sandalwood. 
‘Why need 3mu say anything?’ she coaxed. ‘Let me go to your 
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father and tell him what you feeL Come, I will be the 
marriage-maker for you!* I * 

But David shook his head agaii^ ‘Nevertheless, it is not 
honourable for me to allow Leah to remain confused,’ he said. 

‘I must think of what to«ay to her.’ / 

‘Say nothing,* Peony pleaded. ‘What is not said need never • 
be unsaid. If it is put into wprds, then all is hard and fast. 
Oh, and she will be very bitter against you.* 

‘Leah bitter?* David rcjjeated. ‘Ah, theSrc you aA wrong! 
That is what hurts me. She is so good. For her own sake — 
not my mother’s — wish with all my heart that i could love 
her.’ He broke off ag^n, Ijesitated, and went on, half talking 
to himself, ‘I could have loved her, perhaps — ^had she simply 
been a woman* But she is much more.* 

He thought Peony too childlike to understand what he 
meant, but Peony did understand and she was shrewd enough^ 
to keep silent. Leah was more than a woman — she was a‘ 
people and a tradition and a past, and did David marry her 
he espoused the whole, and to that he must return. He could 
not be himself or free, were he to return, for then must he 
become part of the ancient whole and bear upon himself the 
weight of thdr old sorr<Avs. But Peony did not tell him this. 
Instead she skipped her feet and clapped her hands andU 
pretended to her usual childishness. 

‘Let me tell your father!* she begged. 

And David, his young face shadowed with vague pain, 
smiled a little sadly. ‘What can my father do for me?* he 
inquired. ‘He was caught as I am now.’ ^ 

but he had no one to save him,* Peony said gently. 
‘There was no orchid flower in Ms youtt. TMnk of Aat little 
one who sits thinkin g of you now. Do you know she Ainks 
of you? Ah^ yes, you dot Let me tell ;^our father!’ 

At last, listening to her soft voice, he nodded, and she went 
quickly lest he call her back. Be sure she went straight to Ezra, 
and she found him sleeping in his reed chair, his fan resting on 
his stomach and his legs outstretched. He was snoring and for 
a while nothing she could do would waken him. She coughed, 
she sang, she called in a soft voice, careful not to wake him too 
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suddenly, lest his soul be wandering and not come back td his 
body.* At last she spied a cricket on the stones and she pi<»ed 
it up by its jointeq legs ^d put it in Ezra’s beard. There it 
was so dismayed that it began to squeak dolefully, and E^ra 
woke and rolled his h^d and then cpmbed his beard with his 
t fingers and found the cricket and threw it out. 

‘I saw the naughty mite leap into your beard, Master,’ 
Peony said sweetly, ‘but I was afraid to wake you.’ 

‘I never had this happen before,’ Ezra said in surprise. He 
sat up, stretched himself, yawned, and shook his head to stir 
his brain. ‘Does it have a meaning? I must ask a geomancer.’ 

‘It means good luck, Master,’ Peony^ said. ‘Crickets come 
only to a safe, rich house.’ * 

She poured a bowl of tea from the pot on thcf^ table, and this 
she now handed him with both hands, and then, picking up 
the fan from the floor where it had fallen, she began to fan 
him. When he seemed himself she began her news. 

‘Master, I must confess a fault.’ 

‘Another one?’ he asked. He yawned, rubbed the crown of 
his head, and smiled. 

‘My young master — ^your son, sir-^ — ’ Here she paused. 

Ezra was instantly alarmed. She looked ^oo happy. Could 

be possible that David had been so foolish as to return her 
love? It would throw the house into turmoil. A bondmaid! 
What would Madame Ezra do? 

Peony caught the terror in his eyes and tried to smile. Well 
she knew what he was thinking and her heart quivered. No 
one, not even this good master of hers, whom she loved as the 
only fathl^ she knew, thought of her as more than a gentle 
servant, one fit for usefulness and pleasure but no more. 

‘Do not fear,’ she said sweetly, ‘It is not I whom your son 
loves.’’ ^ 

This she said, knowing very well that it was within her reach 
* to make David love her. His heart had denied Leah, and he 
had not yet accepted Kueilan, and into that emptiness she 
might have stepped, and his heart might have enclosed her. 
But she was too wise. Never would she be gfiven the place of 
a wife, and even if she were, David’s life could have no peace. 
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She loved him too well to see him wretched, and she had been 
reared in obedience to those above. None fcould be ha{fpy if 
the proportions were ignored. It w^s not tier fate to be the 
daughter-in-law in this house. No, she was like the little mouse 
that came out of its hidmg- 4 )lace and danqdd solitary in the sun. 
So must she find her joy alone, sheltered under the vast roof. 

‘Then whom does my son loye?’ Ezra asked sternly. 

Peony lifted her head and looked at him straightly with soft 
eyes that seemed as honest as a child’s when 5he made them so. 

‘He still loves that little third lady in the house of Kung,* 
she said. * 

Ezra looked away fi^om l^er and he did not answer. He sat 
pulling his beard and sighing and fingering his lips and think- 
ing this way and that and seeing no light anywhere. He 
discovered only this longing inside himself, thatliis son might 
marry whom he pleased and for his happiness. 

Have I not been happy with my Naomi? he inquired of his 
own heart. 

He had been happy. If he had not loved Naomi when they 
were married, neither had he greatly loved any other woman. 
No, he had not loved Flower of Jade — not enough to give up 
his parents’ favour for her sake. Had David said he loved 
Peony, he would have chided and forbade, as his father had 
done in his own youth. But a daughter of the great Chinese 
house of Kung could not be despised. She was David’s equal 
in all— except in faith. Yet many Jews had married Chinese 
wives and they had not ceased altogether to be Jews. He 
would put it so to Naomi, ^ 

Now Ezra was a man who had to do a thing as soon as he 
thought of it, and forgetting Peony he gpt impetuously to his 
feet and went in search of his son’s mother, leaving Peony to 
stand and wonder how much she had ddne. She followed him 
at a little distance and took her place behind the cassia-tree. 
As for Ezra, he found his wife in her own rooms and in a very 
ill humour. This he saw as soon as he came to the door, but 
he supposed that her mood was because of some household 
matter. Madame Ezra was a very shrewd good manager in 
her own house and she could be downcast over the theft of an 
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egg or the breaking of a dish. She looked at Ezra coldly when 
he came in, I 

‘You did not go to the shop to-day/ she said. 1 

He tried to smile as he came in and sat down on the ch^ir 
opposite her and across the table. ‘No, for I came in very late 
last night/ he confessed. ‘Kung Chen invited me to sec the 
moon. He brought his two sons and David went with me.’ 

‘How you look!’ she exclaimed. ‘You arc yellow as sulphur!’ 

‘Come, come,’ he retorted, ‘I am not so bad.’ 

‘Blear-eyed/ she went on severely, ‘your hair a crow’s nest! 
Did David ‘drink too much?’ 

‘I have not seen him this morning,’ Ezra said. 

She pursed her lips. ‘I have been talking to Leah,’ she said. 

Ezra threw her a shrewd tender look from under his bushy 
brows. ‘Ah, Naomi,’ he sighed, ‘why not let the boy alone?’ 

‘I do not know what you mean,’ she said angrily. 

‘He does not love Leah,’ Ezra went on. ‘If he marries her 
it is only to please you, and what happiness can there be for 
either of them?’ 

Madame Ezra’s handsome face grew red. ‘David knows 
nothing about women,’ she declared. ‘He is as silly as you 
were when I married you.’ 

‘I was much more silly,’ Ezra said gently. ‘I was clay in 
your hands, my dear.’ 

She was unwilling to let her anger go down. ‘Besides, Leah 
loves him,’ she said. 

‘Then I pity her,’ Ezra replied. 

‘Why?J she turned her head quickly to look at him again. 
‘Why should you pity her?’ 

Ezra said, ‘I did mot — ^love any one else — exactly.’ 

Their eyes met and each looked away. There had been an 
hour years ago, in this very room, when she, a proud young 
woman, exceedingly beautiful and stern of faith, had accused 
him of stealing into a bondmaid’s room. Both would have said 
they had forgotten it, but neither had forgotten. 

‘If you mean Peony * Madame Ezra said thickly. 

Ezra shook his head. ‘No, I do not mean the bondmaid. 
1 mean the daughter of Kung Chen.’ 
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Madame Ezra rose as once long ago she had risen, and she 
looked down upon him. ‘No,* she cried, fncver! I will not 
allow it. Why do you speak of her ®gain?* 

But Ezra was not now that young peace-loving amiable 
man. He had grown stoat and strong, .dnd after these years 
of living with her, and learning to love her at last, he could 
hold his own with her. 

‘Ah, Naomi,* he said gently and cruelly, ‘when will you ever 
learn that life docs not wait for your allowance?* 

With these words he turned away and left her. Peony, 
behind the cassia-tree, pondered what she had hc^&trd. Should 
she return to David and tell him? But what had she heard 
except the old quarrel between these two elders? Better, then, 
would it be for her to wait until the quarrel was resolved, as 
Heaven might will. 

She slipped from behind the tree and returned to her own 
room. 

Madame Ezra had goaded Leah to despair. She had not 
meant to do so, but in the exasperation of her own fear she 
had harried and blamed and driven until Leah was terrified. 
This house, which^had promised such shelter, was not secure, 
after all her hope! Her mother’s friend, the one nearest to her 
mother, was angry with her. What would happen to her if 
Madame Ezra sent her away? She saw the dreariness of her 
life stretching ahead in her father’s little house. When he died, 
she would be alone, with nothir^ except Madame Ezra’s angry 
charity. No, she would be worse than alone. Aaron would 
be there. In fear and despair she gave over trying to defend 
herself and she ended by utter silence. Whatever Madame 
Ezra said she did not answer. She stood, her head bowed while 
Madame Ezra talked on and on. Her* hands clasped before 
her were so cold that they seemed frozen together. Her whole 
body felt bruised and heavy and her mind was numb. 

When Madame Ezra shouted at her at last, ‘Leave me — and 
do not let me see your face again for a while!* Leah had turned 
and walked away without knowing where she was going. 

She had no anger against Madame Ezra* She understood 
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too well the agony of heart that had made the warm good 
womhn fall into si^xh fury. Madame Ezra was in despair, too. 
It was only despair that made her so cruel — despair and love. 
Madame Ezra loved David bfetter than she loved any tone, 
better even than she'loved God, anAfor this reason she wanted 
to keep her son, to keep him in the faith of her people, rjlere 
in this heathen land David wopld be lost to her if he were\not 
kept in her faith. In her dreams he was the leader who mi^ht 
one day* lead theih all home again. All this Leah knew, and 
she saw into Madame Ezra’s heart clearly and nothing she 
saw made ku^r angry because she understood all. 

No, it was not Madame Ezra wjio been wrong, but she 
herself, Leah, who had failed. She had not been able to make 
David love her and want her for his wife. How could she 
blame David/ either, she asked herself humbly? She had done 
nothing in her life except tend a house for two men. She lifted 
her hands and looked at them. Wang Ma had taught her 
how to rub oil in them and she had tried to do it faithfully, 
but work and poverty had made them big and it was too late 
to change that. She had tried to leani the Torah, but she kept 
thinking and dreaming of David, as he sat there. Not once 
had he looked at her or showed a single sign of remembering 
the one day when she had moved his heart, the day the caravan 
came, when God helped her. But afterwards she had done 
nothing — she had not even sought God’s help. Instead she had 
dreamed away the days, foolishly believing. Now, walking 
blindly along passage-ways and verandas and through court- 
yards, seeing nothing, she began to pray half aloud, ‘O Jehovah, 
our God, the One True God, hear me — and help me.’ 

Amd as she walked...along blindly praying it seemed that she 
heard God’s voice bidding her to find David and go to him and 
open her heart to him.* She lifted her head and the tears began 
to flow down her cheeks. If God helped her again, then 
everything would end as Madame Ezra wanted it — yes, and 
as she wanted it. She loved David, and how joyfully she would 
be his wife! 

Her feet began to hurry over ways that she had not trod 
since she was a child. Long ago, when David was seven years 
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old, he had been taken from his mother’s court and put into 
rooms near his father’s. The little girl Le2|h had gonc^vith 
him one day to see them, and then I^adame Ezra had heard 
of it and had forbidden it. No woman except serving women 
should go to the men’s ro^ms. ^ • 

Now Leah’s feet found the forgotten path, and since it was 
the hour when the servants were busy preparing the noon meal, 
no one saw her. Thus she came unannounced to David’s door, 
David sat as Peony had left liim, beside the table, ©ncc he 
had risen to get a book, but he had not read it. He could not 
fix his mind upon the words even though he had /bought he 
wanted to find them, because they had made a cluster of verses 
this morning when he saw Kueilan. They were not simple love 
verses. They w^re stern lines about the choice a man must 
make between love and duty. • 

And yet, he pondered, even before he opened the book, he 
was not making a choice between love and duty. His choice 
lay with duty alone. He could still put aside the pretty Chinese 
girl whom now he not so much loved as knew he could love, 
did he make the choice that would allow him. No, what he 
must decide in the microcosm of his one being was the same 
decision that lay before all his people. Would he keep himself 
separate, dedicated to a faith that made him solitary among 
whatever people he lived, or would he pour the stream of his 
life into the rich ocean of all human life about him? Dare he 
lose himselfin that ocean? But would he be lost? Nothing was 
ever lost. What he was, his ancestors in him, his children to 
come from him, would deepen the ocean, but they could not 
be lost. 

It wf*^ at this moment before decision^ in the midst of his 
profound meditation, that he saw Leah upon his threshold. 
He rose to his feet, amazed that she had come here. 

‘Did you — ^are you looking for me?’ he stammered. 

The moment she looked at him her mind grew clear. There 
must be no more confusion between them. Soul must meet soul. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Your mother sent for me this morning and 
blamed me much concerning you.* 

‘That was wrong of her,* he said gently. But he was dazed. 
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What did her coming at this moment mean? Did God Himself 
send4ier? ( 

She came in and sat d^wn where a little while before Peony 
had sat* David took his seat again* He saw that Leah )tiad 
been crying, but something had dried her tears. Her great 
eyes were brilliant in their clarity and her cheeks were fluslxpd. 
She was so beautiful that he wondered why he did not Idjve 
her with all his heart and soul.* His heart was silent. He cotild 
not lovcf any one until his soul had made its choice. 

At this moment he saw the words of the tablet in the 
synagogue, «vfmgraved upon his own mind: 

^Worship IS to honour Heaven, and righteousness is to follow 
the ancestors. Bui the human mind has always existed before tvorship 
and righteousness J" * 

These bold'^dogged words of some ancient human being now 
strengthened David’s soul, and made him stubborn against 
Gk>d and man. 

‘You must not allow my mother to disturb you,’ he said 
abruptly. ‘She used to trouble me very much. When I was 
a litde boy it seemed to me that I could never please her. 
I was never quite good enough.’ He smiled a little sadly. 
‘She is so good — so full of zeal.’ • 

‘Your mother is right,’ Leah said strongly. ‘It is I who was 
wrong — ^you have been wrong. You too, David!’ 

‘Have I been wrong?’ He tried to be playful with these 
words, for he dreaded what he felt in her now, opposed to his 
own determination to be free. 

‘If it were not for women like your mother and men like 
my fathCT,’ Leah said earnestly, ‘our people would long ago 
have been lost. We would have become as all other people 
are, without knowledge of the One True Grod. But they are 
the faithful, who have kept us a living and separate people,’ 

David’s eyes fell to her strong young hands clasped together 
and resting on the table. He was silent for a moment. Then 
he spoke very quietly. ‘Yet I wonder if it b not they who turn 
others against us — still.’ 

Leah’s lips parted. He saw that she did not understand hb 
meaning. Tt is hard for people to believe that we are better 
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than they,’ he went on, ‘And after all, how arc we better, 
Leah? We are good merchants, we get ricli, we arc clevw, 
and we make music and paint picture and weave fine satins, 
and wherever we are we do well — and then we rouse men’s 
hatred and they kill us. Why? This is whaft I ask myself night 
and day, and I think I begin to see why.’ 

Leah could not endure these words. ‘Men hate us because 
they envy us,’ she declared. ‘They do not want to know God. 
They are evil and they do not want to be good.’ * 

David shook his head. ‘We say they are evil. We say we 
are good.’ 

Leah was shocked b^ these words. ‘David, how can you so 
wilfully misunderstand the meaning of the Torah?’ she cried. 
All her young efiergy was in the earnestness of her voice and 
eyes. ‘Has my father not told you? It is not that Ve arc good. 
It is that God has chosen us to make known His will, through 
our Torah. If we arc lost, then who will keep alive goodness? 
Shall the earth belong to the evil?’ 

To this David replied with some fire of his own. ‘I know 
no evil men — or women,’ he maintained. He felt angry with 
Leah becautse she was stu*bbom also, and he said suddenly, 
‘If I were to speak the name of an evil man I would say it is 
your brother, Aaron.’ 

With these words he struck her to the heart. 

‘You — you dare to say that!’ she cried. ‘You should be 
ashamed, David!’ 

‘Because he is your brother?’ David demanded. 

‘No— because he is — ^is — one of us!’ Leah cried. 

David laughed harshly. ‘Now here is the proof of what I say! 
Justice is not in you, Leah, any more tha^ it is in my mother. 
For me a man is good or evil, whether he is Jew or not,’ 

Leah faltered before his wrath. ‘What has Aaron done?’ 

David rose and went to the open door and stood, his back 
to her, *I cannot tcD you what he did,’ he said haughtily. 
‘It would not be fit for your cars.’ He stared out into the 
bamboo-shaded court. 

‘There is nothing my brother docs that I cannot know,* 
Leah retorted. 
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‘Hear it, then,* David said. ‘He behaved foully to a woman.* 
Laah was silenl. a moment. Wisdom bade her say no more, 
but she was filled with ^ger against David. He had escaped 
her again and she was angry and frightened beyondj any 
wisdom. • . 

‘What woman?’ she demanded. 

‘I will not tell you,’ David answered. His back was ^till 
turned to her and he continued to look into the court. 

Nowht this moment Small Dog chose to appear at the moon 
gate opposite where he stood. She paused on the threshold 
and pecred;at him with her sad round eyes, and her red tongue 
hung out of the corner of her mouth. It was her habit to 
follow Peony, but being lazy ani slow, she was always late. 
She followed by scent and not by sight. ‘ 

But Leah knew that Small Dog always came after Peony, 
and quick as the fiame to tinder, she understood. ‘1 know 
what woman!’ she said. ‘It was Peony!’ 

David cursed Small Dog in his heart, but what was there to 
say? He strode back into the room and he sat down and 
clapped the palms of his hands on the table. ‘It was Peony!’ he 
shouted. ‘A bondmaid in the house where he was guest!* 
Their eyes met in common fury, and neither yielded. 

‘If it had been any other woman, you would not have cared!* 
Leah cried wildly. She had only one longing now, and it was 
to wound David with all her strength, and she searched for the 
words that would hurt him most. ‘I know why you do not 
want me!’ she cried. ‘Peony has corrupted you and spoiled 
you and made you weak to the bone. She has stolen your very 
soul.’ She could not go on. She tried not to weep, but she 
began to sob aloud jnd she hated herself for breaking. 

David’s anger left him suddenly. Looking into the beautiful 
distressed face, he w4s filled with tenderness and pity, ‘It is 
not Peony whom I love,’ he said. ‘Some one else — ^perhaps — 
some one you have never even seen.’ So his heart made its 
own choice, after all, and his soul was silent. 

Leah stopped crying. She stared at him, her eyes blank, 
her lips quivering, while the meaning of these words seeped 
into her mind. She felt them thunder in her heart and drain 
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through her blood like poison* Then her mind grew dari* 
She leaped to her feet and tore down the sword that hung 6pon 
the wall within the reach of her right Jiand, She seized it and 
swung it across the table. The sharp curved blade struck 
David across the head. He put up his h^hd, felt the gush of 
blood, his eyes glazed, and he fell. Leah stared down at him, 
the sword still gripped in her hand. 

At this moment Small Dog, who had watched all this, 
pattered forward and smelled at her master. She touched the 
tip of her tongue to his blood, and then, lifting her head, she 
began to howl. ^ 

When she heard th^ soupd of the dog*s wail the sword 
dropped from Leah’s hand. All her reason came flooding back 
to her. She fell th her knees and took the sleeve of her robe and 
put it to David’s head. ‘Oh, God,’ she whispered.* ‘How could 
I?’ Her whole being melted. ‘Oh, what shall I do?’ she moaned. 

And all the while Small Dog continued to wail. 

Now Peony was used to Small Dog’s voice, and whenever 
she heard it if the dog did not come she went to find her. She 
heard the high keening of the dog through the open doors of 
the courts and she rose quickly and followed the sound, and so 
she came to Davids court. Through the open door she saw 
Leah kneeling and weeping and the sword was on the floor. 

‘Heaven — ^how did he wound himself?’ Peony screamed, 
running into the room. 

Then Leah stood up, and all her blood rushed up into her 
face. ‘I did it,’ she said. Her voice was strangled in her throat. 

‘You!’ Peony whispered. She gave Leah one dreadful look. 
‘Help me get him to his bed! Then go and tell his mother!’ 

She ordered Leah as though Leah wei^e the maid and she 
the mistress, and Leah, trembling, obeyed her. Together the 
two girls lifted David and carried him*into the other room 
and laid him upon his bed, and his head fell back and blood 
streamed on the pillow. 

‘Oh, he is dead!’ Leah shrieked. 

‘No, he is not,’ Peony said hardily. ‘Leave him to me. Go 
and tell his mother.’ 

‘I cannot, I cannot,’ Leah wailed. 
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Peony turned on her. ‘Shall I let him die while I go?* she 
deixfanded* ^ 

To this what answer ^ould there be? Sobbing aloud, Leah 
ran out of the room, and then she paused, weeping and dazed. 
There was the swdr.d. It lay on the floor beside Smalt Dog, 
who sat as though guarding it for a witness. Leah stood beside 
that sword. Then she stoope^ and picked it up and Small Dog 
growled. But Leah paid no heed to the dog. She lifted, the 
sword 4nd drew it across her own throat and the sharp quick 
blade did its work. She sank down, the sword clattered on the 
tile floor, a^d the little dog began to bark furiously. 

« ♦ 

In the other room Peony heard Leah’s footsteps stop. Under 
her hand she felt David’s heart beating and she stood, her hand 
on his heart," listening. Then she heard the silence and then 
she waited. Then she heard the dog growl. She waited again. 
The next moment she heard the clatter, and she ran on noise- 
less feet to the curtained door. There Leah lay, her neck half 
severed and her hair already soaked with blood. The sword 
was beside her, and the little dog barked on. 

‘Hush,’ Peony said, ‘hush. Small Dog.* 

She stepped into the room and then ran as though ghosts 
pursued her. Now Peony had bade Leah fetch Madame Ezra, 
but at this frightful moment she herself had not courage 
enough to call her. She ran instead for Wang Ma, and she 
kept silent, not wanting any other to know first what 
had befallen. 

Befor/; she found Wang Ma she found Old Wang. He had 
taken advantage of the noonday heat, when all slept, to pull 
a watermelon out of the north well. This melon he had split 
and now he was enjoying its golden coolness in a quiet and 
little-used corridor to the kitchen court. Peony had chosen 
this corridor and so she came upon him. At first he was 
frightened lest she see the stolen melon; then he perceived 
that she did not even see what he was doing. 

‘Where is Wang Ma?* she asked. 

‘Sleeping under the bamboos yonder.’ He pointed with his 
chin. 
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Peony hastened on^ and soon she saw Wj^ng Ma sitting on 
a stool and sound asleep, her face on her knees. 

‘Wang Ma!* she cried in a low ajid urgent voice, 

Wang Ma woke instantly from the light slumber of the 
watchful servant. She stared at Peony, stupid with sleep, and 
Peony shook her shoulder, 

‘Wang Ma — there’s death!. The Jewess and our young 
master quarrelled. She flung the sword at him, at his 
head.* 

‘Oh, Heaven,* Wang Ma muttered. She jumped up. 
‘Where?* she cried. 

‘In his courts. Wajt! \yang Ma, she turned the sword on 
herself.’ 

‘Both — deacf?’ Wang Ma’s voice was a whisper of terror. 

‘No — only she.’ 

‘Do the old ones know?* 

‘Shall I tell them, or will you?’ 

The two women looked at each other. Both were thinking 
fast. 

‘I will go and prepare for what the old ones must see,* 
Wang Ma decided. ‘Do* you go to tell them.* 

So they parted/ and Peony went to Madame Ezra. It was 
better to tell her first, she thought, but when she came to the 
door, there was Ezra too, and so there was nothing but to tell 
them both. 

They cried out at the sight of her face. ‘What is wrong 
with you?’ Madame Ezra exclaimed. 

‘Be silent, Naomi,’ Ezra commanded her. He jose, but 
Peony beckoned with both her hands. She could not tell 
them, after all* They must sec for then^clves. ‘Come — come 
— ^the two of you! Oh — oh!* 

She began to weep and to run baclf again from where she 
came, and they looked at one another and without another 
word they hastened after her. 

With what fearful hearts did these two parents follow after 
Peony when they saw her footsteps turn towards David’s court! 
They said not one word but hastened on and Madame Ezra 
was ahead. 
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At the moon gptc Peony stopped. ‘I must tell you . • 
she began. 

But Madame Ezra pushed her aside and went on. 

Ezra hesitated. ‘Is David ?’ he asked, and hisj lips 

were dry. \ \ 

‘No,’ Peony said. ‘Not he — ^but oh, Master, be ready — I^eah 
has taken her own life — ^with that sword!’ \ 

Now Ezra cried out and he pushed past her, too, and' he 
followed* Madame Ezra and then Peony followed. But the 
room where Leah had lain was empty. Wang Ma had caught 
Old Wang S|y the collar as she passed him and together they 
had hastened on. Together they had liftpd Leah from the floor 
and they had carried her into the room in the next court where 
the Rabbi had taught David the Torah, and there upon a 
couch they laid her and Wang Ma tore a curtain from a door 
and covered her with it. While she did this Old Wang went 
back and took off his jacket and sopped up the blood upon the 
tiles and dipped water from the pool and wiped the place clean. 

So now when Madame Ezra looked in she saw only empti- 
ness, and then she hastened into David’s room and there he 
lay upon his bed. Peony had bound her own white silk girdle 
about his head to stanch the wound, and he lay as though he 
slept, but breathing hard and fast. Madame Ezra was wild 
with fear. She screamed his name and when he did not answer 
she abused Peony. 

‘Wait, Naomi,’ Ezra commanded her. ‘We must send for 
the physician.’ 

‘But why did you not tell me he had wounded himself?’ 
Madame Ezra cried at Peony, and she took the girl by the 
shoulders and shook l^cr and Ezra had to come between them. 
Peony did not say a word, for she did not blame her mistress. 
She knew that sorrowf distracted Madame Ezra and that it 
would ease her to let her anger out. Old Wang came in at 
this moment and Wang Ma too, and Ezra commanded Old 
Wang to go at once for the physician and Wang Ma to go 
and brew herbs. 

So Peony was left alone to tell what had happened. This 
she did in a few simple words. Ezra and Madame Ezra 



listened, their hearts beating, their eyes vwe, and Madame 
Ezra sat down beside David and began chafing his hands, and 
she said nothing. ^ 

‘But why did they quarrel?’ Ezra asked in sad wonder. 

‘I do not know,’ Peony ^aid. ‘I thought only of him when I 
saw him lying there, and while I bound his head she ’ 

Madame Ezra burst into sudden loud weeping. ‘Oh, that 
wicked, wicked girl — and I treated her as though she were my 
own daughter! What if she has killed my son!’ • 

‘Leah was not wicked,’ Ezra said sorrowfully. ‘Something 
drove her mad — but now we will never know wl^t it was.’ 

Madame Ezra stopped weeping suddenly. ‘I shall never 
forgive her,’ she said. 

‘Even if David lives?’ Ezra asked. 

‘She tried to kill him,’ she replied. 

At this moment David stirred and opened his eyes, and 
looked from one face to the other, 

‘Leah?’ he asked faintly. 

‘Hush!’ Madame Ezra said. 

‘But she — never meant . . .’ His voice trailed away. 

‘Hush!* Madame Ezra*said fiercely, 

‘Do not speak, -my son,’ Ezra said. He came near and took 
David’s hand, and thus the parents waited. But David closed 
his eyes again and spoke no more. Now Wang Ma brought 
the bowl of herb tea and a spoon and Peony fed the tea to 
David slowly until at last the doctor came. He was a small, 
stooped, silent man and he wore great horn-rimmed spectacles 
and he smelled of ginger and dried bones. 

They rose and stood when he came in and stood waiting 
and watchful while he examined the woynd and felt the pulse 
and meditated a while. 

‘Will my son live?’ Ezra asked at last. 

‘He will live,’ the physician said, ‘but for a long time his 
life will not be secure. The wound is not only of the flesh. 
His spirit has received a blow.’ 

‘What shall we do?’ Madame Ezra implored, 

‘Give him his way in everything,’ the physician answered. 
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VIII 


D avid woke*. He was in his bed. It was night ^nd 
dark except for the glimmer of light from the sit^all 
bean-oil night lamp sef. on the table outside the bed 
curtains. Night? But the sun had been shining! 

‘Leah*’ he called faintly. 

Peony heard him instantly. She was sitting on a hard stool, 
purposely il^comfortable so that she would not doze and 
would hear the slightest change ^n m David’s breathing. 
Now she tiptoed to the bed, parted the curtains, and looked 
down on him.^ His waking eyes looked up at 6er. 

‘Leah,’ he whispered again. 

‘Leah is asleep,’ Peony said. 

She took her soft silk handkerchief and wiped his cheeks 
and lips. 

‘I feel — ^wcak,’ he muttered. 

‘You need food,’ she replied. ‘Lie ftill.’ She let the curtains 
fall, and going to a small charcoal brazier set on the table she 
took the lid from a pot simmering on the^coals, and with a 
long«handled ladle she dipped the soup of rice and red sugar 
into a bowl. She moved in quietness, soft in all she did, and 
she went back to the bed. 

‘I will feed you,’ she said tenderly. 

She feared lest David ask her how he came to be lying in 
his bed. , But he did not ask. He drank slowly, mouthful by 
mouthful, the warm sweet mixture. Red sugar was to make 
blood. Then he had /ost much blood. That was why he was 
weak. His head pained him greatly. He remembered why 
this was. Leah had siruck him with the sword. He saw her 
wild beautiful face, her hands holding the' uplifted sword. As 
long as he lived he would remember. Nothing she could say 
or do would make him forget. And she was sleeping! 

‘My head hurts me,’ he muttered. 

‘I will give you a litde opium,’ Peony said, going back to 
the table. She prepared the opium pipe, heating &e pill of 
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opium until it was soft, and then going to the bed she 
put the mouthpiece to David’s lips. « 

"Breathe it in. Young Master,’ sh^ said. 

He breathed it in again and again and the fumes curled 
about the paths of his ^rain. The pain eased and in the 
gradual relief he saw Peony’s face, surrounded by light. 

"How kind — ^how — ^how land — ^how kind ’ he began, and 

he could not leave off babbling. 

She put her hand on his lips and stilled them. "I love you,* 
she said distinctly. ‘I could never hurt you — I love you. Do 
you hear me?’ s 

He smiled in delightful, drowsiness and could not answer. 
He sank into velvet softness, smelled fragrance, heard music, 
saw Peony’s fate over and over again, tender with love, and 
his eyes closed. 

When Peony was sure he slept, she felt the pulse in his 
wrist. It was stronger than it had been. She could leave him 
safely for the few moments she needed to go and tell Madame 
Ezra that he had waked and had eaten and now was sleeping 
again. Silently she went into the other room and passed Old 
Wang, sleeping in a chmr beside the table, his head on his 
folded arms. Easra had commanded him to stay the night, 
ready for Peony’s bidding. Pitying him in his sleep. Peony 
went on without waking him. 

The house was strange at night, silent in the soft darkness. 
She walked lonely through one court and the next. At each 
gate a paper lantern was bung to guide her, and she 
followed the dim light. When she passed her own court 
Small Dog heard her and pattered after her, snifting and 
yawning. ^ 

Thus they came to Madame E 2 xa’s court. A light burned 
in the bedroom and there Peony weift, Madame EzrA was 
sitting up against pillows, asleep in her bed. She had not 
meant to sleep, doubdess, but weariness had been too much 
for her. Her head was thrown back, her mouth was slightly 
open, and she was breathing deeply. 

Peony stood between the parted curtains, and dreaded to 
wake her. "Mistrcss~M3strcss,’ she called. She made her 
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voice very soft at fijjpst, then louder, winning back the wander- 
ing troubled soul. 

Madame Ezra choked^ and started. *Eh!’ she cried, and 
opening her eyes, she started forward and stared at Peciny. 
Her soul was still only half-way hopie, and Peony took ner 
hands and clapped them. \ 

‘Nothing but good news,’ she murmured. ‘Our young l<ird 
waked, he ate, he sleeps again.^ 

Madaihe Ezra came fully to herself. ‘Is he asking for me?’ 

Now Peony did not want to say that he had not asked for 
his mother, she replied, ‘He was still confused with pain in 
his head, and after he had eaten I made the pipe ready, and 
eased him. He is asleep again.’ 

‘Did he say nothing?’ Madame Ezra demanded. She pulled 
her hands away from Peony’s. 

‘He called Leah’s name,’ Peony replied. • 

‘What did you tell him?’ Madame Ezra demanded. 

*I told him she was sleeping,’ Peony said. 

Madame Ezra leaned back and sighed. 

‘I must return to him,’ Peony went on. 

‘When he wakes do not tell him Leah is dead,’ Madame 
Ezra commanded her. 

‘I will not,’ Peony promised, and she went back again, 
pausing only to lock Small Dog into her room lest David wake. 

David was still sleeping when she came to him, and Peony 
herself felt very weary. Now that he had eaten she did not 
fear so much that he might die, and she crept upon the foot 
of his bed and curled herself small on top of the covers and 
thought tow she would conceal Leah’s death for a day or two, 
at least. So tender jyas David’s conscience that he would 
blame himself somehow for what had happened. Yet how was 
anyone to blame except Leah herself, and her own god-driven 
soul? 

‘How to make him believe this!’ Pedny murmured distress- 
fully. 

Yet he must believe it, or Leah’s power would continue 
over him as long as he lived. He would cling, as all his people 
did, to his own suffering. 
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*Wc must distract him,* Peony told herscjf resolutely. ‘We 
must amuse him and make him happy in spite of himsdf.’ 

Upon this resolution she fell asleep. 

Yet how could Leah*s death be hidden trom David? When 
he woke in the morning he asked no one where she was, but 
his eyes were thoughtful. Peony felt him stir and she was up 
and tending him and Ezra came in soon after dawn, before 
he had washed or dressed, and Madame Ezra came, wrapped 
in a great quilted robe, and Wang Ma came and Old Wang, 
and servants peered in at the door to see their y^ung master 
so that they could carry thp news outside. Still David asked 
no question of any one. The old doctor came again and took 
off the silk bandages that bound David’s wound, and he stared 
at the black plasters that held the edges together, and declared 
that all was as well as possible, and he ordered the best of 
blood puddings. 

‘Pig’s blood is best,* he declared. 

Ezra looked at his Naomi. ‘We do not eat pig, Elder 
Brother,’ he said gently to the old Chinese physician, ‘but if 
it is necessary for my son’s life ’ 

‘He is young and strong,’ the Chinese replied, ‘and chicken 
blood will do. Were he very old I would recommend woman’s 
milk instead of blood.’ 

So chicken blood was jelled into a pudding with the liver, 
and red rice was cooked with spinach roots and raw eggs 
mingled with it, and all this went to mend David’s wasted 
blood. His mother sat beside him all day and h^ father 
came and went restlessly, and still David asked no one 
of Leah. i 

But the next day and the next, as he grew stronger, his ear 
caught certain sounds in the house. Stealthy feet came and 
went, and once helieard the Rabbi’s voice raised in a cry. 
Towards evening he teard the pounding of a carpenter’s 
hammer. His father and mother were with him, and Peony 
was heating water on the charcoal brazier. 

‘Mother,’ David said. 

Madame Ezra rose from the chair in which she was sitting 
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and went to hiJ*. bed. *Ycs, my son?’ Her voice was so 
sad iBand her whole manner so subdued that she seemed 
strange. « ' ; 

‘Where Is Leah?’ David asked distinctly. \ 

Madame Ezra turned to look at Ezra. He sat besim the 
table moving one thumb slowly around the other. ‘ We» had 
better tell him, Naomi/ he ruuitered. \ 

‘Have you punished Leah, Mother?’ David cried out. *Ah, 
that was wrong.* 

‘God has punished her, my son,’ Madame Ezra said. 
Suddenly she began to weep. This tall, strong, hearty woman, 
who all her life had taken her ow,n way, fell into an agony of 
weeping. She could say no more and she hastened from the 
room and Ezra went after her. There was only Peony Icjft, 
and it was Peony who had to tell David. She went to him 
and she told him in soft, gentle, quick words. 

‘Leah went alone into the other room, while I stood here 
stanching your blood with my silk girdle. She took up the 
sword and drew it across her own throat — ^and her life flowed 
away.’ 

He closed his eyes. That blade, melting through the coarse 
doth of the caravan loads! He saw it sink' into Leah’s flesh. 
Suddenly he was sick and Peony cried out and held the quilt 
under his mouth. 

‘Even dead she hurts you!’ she wailed. 

David fell back on his pillow exhausted. ‘Hush!’ he gasped. 
‘You can — ^never understand.’ 

These words dropped like stones into Peony’s soft heart. 
She did not reply; she could not, indeed. She lifted the quilt 
and took it away to »be cleansed, and before she could return 
to David she paused behind a door and wiped her eyes with 
her sleeves for a moment. Then she turned aside and she 
entered the room where the carpenter had finished his work. 
The heavy camphor-wood coffin vm made, and the lid stood 
ready against the wall. Within it servants had already placed 
Leah’s body. They had finished their task. Peony had done 
nothing, nor had Wang Ma. The undermaids had worked 
alone. Now only one young maid remained to smooth the 
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robes and put a candle into the folded hands^to light the dead 
girl’s soul upon its way. , 

‘I covered her neck,’ the maid whi^ered. She had thrown 
a fold of silk across the wound. 

Peony went and looked upon Leah. The blood had drained 
away, and Leah’s face looked thin and unreal, as though it 
were made of some clear white substance. Her eyes were 
sunken and the long dark lashes were thick shadows on her 
cheeks. Her fine black hair fell back from her pale forehead 
and her lips were fixed and hard. 

Some one stumbled at the threshold and Peony Jooked up. 
It was the Rabbi, leaning on his staff. He stretched out his 
hands, feeling his way on the unfamiliar ground. 

‘Will some one lead me to my child?’ This he asked in his 
deep sorrowful voice, and Peony went and took^his hand and 
led him in, and stood by him while he seemed to look at 
Leah’s face. * 

T sec my child,’ he said at last. T sec her with her mother. 
Her mother went down to fetch her out of Hell. She will 
take her child before Jehovah, and she will cry to Him until 
He hears.’ 

Muttering to himself, the old Rabbi went on. ‘The mother 
will weep — she will beat her breast and Jehovah will hear her 
voice. Leah, my child, the Lord searcheth all hearts and 
understandeth all the imagination of the thoughts. If thou 
seek Him He will be found of thee.’ 

So passionate was this old man in his lonely murmuring to 
the dead girl that the little maid grew frightened and went 
away and Peony was left. She was frightened too, but she 
pitied the father. ‘Come and rest, Old^ Teacher,’ she said 
sweetly, and she took the edge of his sleeve and pulled it. 

At the sound of her voice the RabW turned on her. * His 
blind eyes opened wide and his long white beard quivered. 
‘Who are you, woman?" he cried in a loud voice. 

Peony stood unable to move. This tall old man, towering 
above her, drove terror into her soul. 

His great voice shouted suddenly above her head. ‘God 
hath deprived this woman of wisdom! Neither hath He 
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imparted to her Understanding! She seeketh her prey and her 
eyes j^re afar off. Where the slain are, there is she.* 

He stretched out his arms as though to seize her, and ]^cony, 
seeing those great thin hands, beautiful and terrible iii their 
strength, turned and fled as though she were indeed puKued. 

The Rabbi heard her flying focitsteps. He listened dnd a 
smile of cunning pleasure passed over his face. ‘Depart from 
me, ye workers of iniquity/ he muttered. He lifted his 'pyes 
and seemed to look about triumphantly. Then he sighed and 
with difficulty he felt his way about the room. Around and 
around he went, and then he came unaware to the coffin 
again and he felt it carefully up and down and he put in his 
hand and touched Leah, her fefet arfd knees, and her cold 
^-hands. When he found the candle he took it away and threw 
it on the ground. Then very slowly with trembling horror on 
his face and agony in his finger-tips he felt her wounded throat 
and then her thin blood-drained face. He had been told that 
Leah had lifted the sword against herself. Ezra had told him 
but he had not understood. Now the knowledge came into 
him» and it was too much. He fell down upon the stone floor, 
unconscious, and so he was found, hburs later, when the burial 
women came to fill the coffin with lime atvi the carpenter to 
close the lid. They lifted the old man up and placed him on 
a couch and went to tell Ezra and Madame Ezra. 

‘Let Aaron be brought,’ Madame Ezra commanded. 

But no one could find Aaron. Rachel declared that he had 
not come home the whole night before. There was nothing 
to do but tend the old man back again, and under Madame 
Ezra’s direction this was done. He was carried to his bed in 
the house and laid upon it. 

It was Madame Efzra who first perceived what fresh disaster 
had* befallen. The old Rabbi came back. He sighed, a groan 
burst from his lips, and he struggled as though he fought some 
unseen spirit. Wang Ma was watching him and she ran to 
call Madame Ezra. When she entered the room he opened 
his eyes. Madame Ezra spoke very gently, ‘Father, I am here/ 

But the Rabbi’s sightless eyes only stared. 

Wang Ma cried out in terror, ‘Oh, Mistress, his soul is lost!’ 
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So indeed it was. For days the Rabbi did not speak at all 
He lay on his couch, he took food, but he was silent. .Even 
to pray he did not speak. When on| day, without cause, he 
opened his mouth, it was to speak without knowledge. His 
soul was gone for ever. He knew no one and remembered 
nothing except the days when Leah was a child, and her 
mother had been in the house with him. 

Thus the Rabbi entered into Heaven before he died, and 
Ezra in the great kindness of his heart said to his servants, 
‘Prepare a place for him. I will take care of him as long as 
he lives.’ 

He spoke without thought of his own goodness, but Madame 
Ezra’s heart was shaken. tVhen the servants were gone she 
turned to her hlisband and humbled herself as she had never 
done before. • 

‘You are so good,’ she sobbed. They stood side by side and 
she put out one hand to feel for his and covered her eyes with 
the other. T wish I had been better to you, Ezra.’ 

‘Why, you have been very good, my dear,’ he said pleasantly. 
He took her hand and held it. 

‘No, I have often been bad-tempered with you,’ she sobbed, 

‘I know how often I have tried you, Naomi,’ Ezra replied. 

‘I shall be better,’ Madame Ezra promised. 

‘Do not be too good, my wife,’ Ezra said, trying to make 
a joke for her comfort, ‘Else how can 1 be your match? I like 
to have a little temper sometimes.’ 

‘You arc good— you are good,’ she insisted, and knowing 
her intensity, he let this pass. He drew her hand through his 
arm and led her out of the room, talking cheerfiilly'as they 
went, ^ 

‘Now, my Naomi, wc must remember that our son lives, 
and that we have our duty to mend his life and make* him 
happy. Little children must.be bom here again, and wc must 
forget the past.’ • 

So he talked, pressing her heart towards the future, and 
she subdued herself and tried to be dutiful. 

‘Yes, Ezra,’ she murmured, ‘yes, yes — you are right.’ 

He was alarmed at such submission and anxious lest she 
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wtare ill. Then heireasoned with himself that it would not last. 
She was a hearty woman and time would bring back her 
temper and her health, ^nd so' he let her say what she v^uld. 
But Madame Ezra’s heart was sore with sorrow and bewildered 
with the downfall of all her plans and the loss of all her hopes. 
She grew weak, for the moment at least. \ 

‘Ezra/ she quavered when he had led her to her own rooms 
and had helped her into her cliair, ‘what shall we do with our 
son?’ Tliis was the question that had been tearing at her 
thoughts ever since she saw Leah lying dead. 

Ezra stood above his weeping wife, and for the first time 
in their life he knew himself master of this woman whom in 
his fashion he had loved, and he knew tkat now he truly loved 
her. He took her plump hand in his and care&sed it. ‘Let us 
think only of his happiness, my dear,’ he coaxed. ‘Let us have 
the wedding as quicldy as possible.’ 

She i^ed wet and humble eyes to his. ‘You mean ’ 

She faltered. 

He nodded. ‘I mean the pretty child he loves, the daughter 
of Kung Chen. I will go to the father and we will set the day 
and we will bring joy into the house again.’ 

‘But Leah ’ Madame Ezra began. 

Ezra spoke quickly, as though he had already decided 
everything. ‘She will be buried to-morrow, and we will allow 
a month’s mourning. By then David wili be well.’ 

Madame Ezra could not answer this. A month! She bowed 
her head and drew away her hand. 

Ezra stood for a moment longer. ‘Arc you willing, my wife?’ 
he askeef in a full strong voice. 

Madame Ezra nodjjed. ‘Yes, I am willing.’ Her voice was 
weary and she no longer rebelled, and Ezra bent and kissed 
her cheek and went aWay without another word. 

• 

Upon the day of Leah’s burial it rained and Ezra forbade 
David to leave his bed. This made grief, for David had sworn 
himself able to get up. Leah dead had laid hold on his 
thoughts as Leah alive had not been able to do. He felt guilt 
in himself that he cotild not fathom. He sgid to himself that 
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had he been more patient that last day she would never have 
lost her reason so wholly and he might have saved her. ]^ow 
it seemed to him that he must follow lyr body to the grave. 

But Ezra would not hear to it, and David was astonished 
by the strength in his fatherjs face and voice and by the power 
of his determination. Moreover, his mother did not speak to 
differ. David looked to her to take his part, but what she said 
astonished him still more. 

‘My son, obey your father,’ she said. ♦ 

With the two of them thus united against him, David could 
not contend further, and so he only rose and went the room 
where Leah’s closed coffin lay. There he stood leaning on a 
manservant and Peony was feide him to watch lest he faint, 
and he stood and»waited until he was left behind. The bearers 
lifted the heavy coffin and the few mourners followed. The 
Rabbi was there, wondering and smiling, but Aaron was not* 
Until this day Aaron had not been found, and Ezra saki that 
he must have run away from the city. 

‘When all our trouble is over, I will find him and bring 
him back,’ he told , Madame Ezra. ‘As it is, who misses him? 
The Rabbi has forgotten everything, and Leah is gone.’ 

David stood watching and sorrowful while the little pro- 
cession went through the court and out of the gate, and then 
he turned and went back to his' bed again. There he lay with 
his eyes closed and Peony was too wise to speak to him. She 
sat beside him, letting him feel her presence in silence. David 
did not speak and Peony did not rouse him. She knew that 
sorrow must be spent before joy can take its place, but well 
she knew that sorrow passes, too. 

Outside the city, in the lot of ground upon a hill that was 
the resting-place of the Jews, Leah was put into the earth 
beside her mother. The Rabbi, her fathep, stood between Ezra 
and Madame Ezra, .smiling and blind in the cool autumn 
sunshine. But when Eziti spoke, unexpectedly he obeyed. 

‘Pray, Father,’ Ezra commanded in a loud voice at his car. 

The old Rabbi lifted his face to the sky. ‘How warm is the 
sun,’ he murmured. And then after an instant he began thus 
to pray: 



*Look down from heaven, and behold from the habitation 
of T,hy holiness and Thy ^lory! Doubtless Thou a^t our 
Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknow- 
ledges us not. Thou, (5 Lord, art our Father. Thy n^e is 
from everlasting. -We are thine. And then the Kabbi 

imagined that he was in the synagogue, and from habit he 
spread out his hands and cried out. ‘The Lord God, Jehovah, 
the One True God!’ 

Around them passers-by had stopped in curiosity to watch 
and stare, and the Chinese coffin-bearers stood wondering in 
the Strang^ presence of this old man. 

Thus unwittingly did the Rabbi pray over his dead child’s 
grave. Ezra saw Madame Ezra weep, arid he stepped between 
them and supported them both, and when the grave was filled 
and the sod packed hard upon the earth, he led them away 
and took them home. 



IX 


I N the ninth moon month, at a time when heat was gone 
and cold not yet come, the day of l)avid’s marriage was 
set. It was the thirty-third day after Leah's death, and the 
sod upon her grave was still green. 

Thus David saw it when he first went to look upon that 
grave. He had acquiesced by silence when his father told him 
that the wedding had been decided upon and had been 
silent when he heard that exchange of gifts had been made. 
‘Does this please you, my son?’ Ezra had asked at last. 

‘Yes, Father,* if it pleases you and my mother,’ David had 
answered. He had recovered from his wound, but it had left 
a scar across his forehead that would be there until his skull 
was dust. Though his flesh was healed, his spirit had not 
recovered. He was listless for many hours of the day, and at 
night he slept ill, and his old healthy greediness for good food 
had not returned. All this Peony saw, but she said nothing. 
She tended him now as she had tended him in the old days 
when he was a child, and Madame Ezra did not forbid her 
any more, 

‘Tell me what will please you, my son,’ Ezra said anxiously. 
He put his big hot hand on David’s thin one and David shrank 
from his father’s touch. He felt his father too eager and too 
pressing, over-ansfious and excessively hearty. His strength 
was not equal yet to meet his father’s love. 

‘I must marry, I know,’ David said. 

‘You need not — ^you need not,’ Ezra ^id. But his face fe.ll 
‘Yes, I must,’ David said. 

‘Not if you do not love this daughtcr^f Kung,’ Ezra said. 
‘I do not love any one yet, perhaps,’ David said with a 
small smile. • 

Ezra was perturbed indeed. He sat back and put his hands 
on his knees. ‘I thought you were writing her poems!* he 
exclaimed. 

‘I was — but ^ So David said. 
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‘Did you leave off before * Ezra asked, and could not 

go oi\ to mention Leah. 

‘Before Leah died?’ David said for him. ‘No — ^yes, If left a 
poem unfinished. That was because I met Leah — ^in the beach 
garden.’ • ^ \ 

‘Do you mourn h^?’ Ezra demanded. \ 

David considered long before he spoke. They were sitting 
in his father’s room, for Ezra fiad sent for him to tell him that 
the betrothal was completed. 

‘No,’ David said at last. ‘I do not mourn. I wish she 

had not di^d — ^as she did. If she had lived ’ He paused 

again. 

Ezra’s hair prickled on his scalp aiid* along his arms and 
legs. ‘Would you have wed her?’ he demanded when David 
paused too long. 

David shook his head slowly. When he did so he felt the 
scar u}K>n his head ache. ‘No,’ he said, and then with more 
vigour he said again, ‘No, Father, of that be sure. But had 
Leah lived I would have wed this other one with more joy. 
Can you understand that?’ 

Ezra’s jaw dropped and he stared *back at his son and shook 
his head. It was beyond him. .. 

‘Poor Father,’ David said tenderly. ‘Why should I trouble 
you? I will marry, and I will have sons and daughters, and 
I will do well with my life. After the wedding I will come 
back to the shop and everything will go as before, but better 
- — ^much better.’ * 

He rose, put a smile on his face, and bowed to his father 
and went away. Behind him Ezra sat doubtful for a long time, 
sighed, and then went to his shop, his underlip thrust out for 
the rest of the day and his temper bad. 

As for David, he was restless and he was so irritable with 
Peony that she gave up trying to pleace him and she sat 
quietly and did her sewing. This wa^ usually embroidery of 
some sort, but to**day she was not working on silks. She had 
a piece of fine white linen in her hands, shaped to the sole 
of a foot. 

David watched her little fingers moving in and out of the 
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cloth, drawing the needle up and down and through, and at 
last he asked her what she did. , 

*Your feet are tender from lying in)>ed,’ she replied calmly. 
*I know that the socks the sewing maids make are painful for 
you. These I am sewing with flat seams,* so that there is no 
scam inside to tear your skin.’ 

He did not reply to this, but he continued to lounge in his 
chair and look at her idly. T am to be married, Peony,’ he 
said suddenly. • 

She lifted her eyes to look at him, and then her eyelids 
dropped again to the sewing. T know,’ she said, i 
‘Are you pleased with me now?’ he demanded. 

‘It is not for me tol>c pleased or displeased,* she said gently. 
‘You shall stay here. Peony, exactly as you have always,’ 
he went on. • 

‘Thank you,’ she said. Then she added, ‘Young Master.’ 
He paid no heed to this. ‘I suppose you will want tc/marry, 
too, one day,’ he said abruptly. 

‘When I do, I will tell you,’ she replied. AU this time her 
fingers were flying very fast, the needle piercing in and out. 
He was not thinking of her and well she knew it. His mind 
was wandering round itself. But she was not prepared for 
what came next from him. 

‘I want to go and see where Leah is buried,’ he said. 

She laid the cloth down upon her knees and looked at him, 
exasperated with love. ‘And why on this day do you want to 
go?’ she inquired. “It is ill fortune to link death with life.’ 

‘If I go and sec her grave, I shall know^ she is dead,’ he 
said strangely. 

Peony looked at him with concern. ^But you know Leah 
dead,’ she reasoned. 

‘I keep seeing her,’ he replied. 

They sat in the loom where Leah had died, and Peony 
remembered this, but sRc did not wish to recall it to his mind. 
She had thought many times that David’s rooms should be 
raoved elsewhere in the house, but first he had been too ill 
to be moved and then when she spoke of it he refused, saying 
that these had been his rooms since his childhood and he liked 
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them best. Now in the secret place of her thought Peony made 
up h^r mind that she would tell Madame Ezra that indeed he 
must have his married life in other rooms, in larger couris, and 
these rooms should be sealed or given to visitors. \ 

She folded the cloth and put it into a box inlaid withWory 
where she kept her sewing things. *‘If you wish to go and see 
that grave I will go with you/ she said. 

‘Now?’ he asked. 

‘Now;* she agreed. 

So it happened that on this day, a mild still day in the 
autumn, D^^vid rode in his mule cart outside the city wall to 
the place where Leah was buried. It was a quiet place not 
far from the river bank, and not far too ‘from the synagogue. 
He knew it well, for here his grandparents and his ancestors 
were buried among many others of the Jews who had died 
during the centuries of their sojourn here. The graves were 
tall, like Chinese graves, and the marking stones were 
small. 

To Leah’s grave Peony led him, for she knew where it was. 
She had not come here to the funeral, since she had stayed 
behind with David, but Wang Ma^'had told her that Leah’s 
grave lay to the east, away from the riwr and beside her 
mother’s grave. 

There they went and David sat down upon the coat that 
Peony folded on the grass. The place was still, the air damp 
and cool under a grey sky. Around them the tall tombs stood, 
but David gazed at I^ah’s grave. The earth was fresh beneath 
the sod that had been placed over it, and the sod had taken 
good root. A few wild asters of a pale purple were blooming 
in the grass. 

‘I cannot feel she is there,’ David said at last. 

‘She is there,’ Peony said firmly, 

‘Do you believe in the spirit?’ David aitked her. 

‘I ,do not think about spirits,’ Peony replied. She stood 
beside him, but now she stooped and pressed her palm against 
his cheek. ‘Are you chill?’ she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘Leave me alone a while/ he com- 
manded. 
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‘I will not/ Peony replied. ‘It is my duty to stafy with you, 
or I shall be blamed for any ill you have.’ ^ 

So she stood there beside him, a^ small straight figure, her 
face to the grave. But her eyes went beyond it. Over the low 
wall she saw fields and villages, and beyond them the flat 
bright surface of the river, and the sail of a boat hanging 
against a mast. What was in David’s mind she did not know, 
but she would not yield him* up to Leah’s spirit. She did 
believe deeply in spirits, and she knew that the spirit of the 
dead clings always to the living. With all the strength of her 
inner being she now opposed Leah’s spirit. ^ 

Stay in your grave, she said silently, and she opposed her 
will to Leah’s will. You have lost him and you shall not harm 
him any more,* 

So she held herself hard against every memory of Leah and 
all that Leah had meant, and at last David sighed and rose 
to his feet. 

‘She is dead,’ he said sadly. 

‘Let me put this coat on you,’ Peony said. ‘Your flesh is 
cold.* 

He shivered. ‘I am cold — ^Ict us go home quickly.* 

‘Yes — ^yes,* she«agreed, and she hastened him to the mule 
cart, and when they were driven over the rough cobblestone 
road to the gate she hurried him out of the cart and into his 
rooms and she made him go to bed and she fetched a hot 
stone for his feet and hot broth for him to drink and she sat 
beside him until he slept. Then she went to Madame Ezra 
and told her faithfully what had happened. Madame Ezra 
listened, her dark and tragic eyes fixed on Peony’s lace, and 
Peony braced herself, prepared herself for temper. But 
Madame Ezra was not angry. She heard, she sighed, and 
then she said quietly, ‘Now that he bus seen the grave, we 
will forget the past^and prepare for the future.’ 

It was the first time in all her life that Peony had heard 
such words from Madame Ezra, to whom the past had always 
been most dear, and she pitied this older woman and felt a 
new love for her. ‘My dear mistress,’ she said gently, ‘I 
promise you that the future will be happy for you, too/ 
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Madame Ezra shook her head and two tears fell out of her 
eyes. ‘If God wills/ she murmured. . 

Peony bowed and did not answer this, but as she went ^way 
to her own bed she thought to herself that gods had l|ittle 
indeed to do with mortal happiness. \ 

The day of David’s wedding dawned clear and cold. The 
day stood alone in the calendar of early winter. It was near 
no feast day, and there were no memories about it. It was 
simply a day chosen by the geomancer under Kung Chen’s 
direction, ajiucky day when the horoscopes of the man and 
woman met under a fortunate star. 

Since David was young, since his str^l^th and health had 
returned to him fully, since his heart was restless and eager to 
live again, he lose with some excitement and even with joy. 
He had allowed himself to become possessed gradually with 
the thought of the pretty girl coming now to be his wife. It 
was inevitable, he told himself. Even had his mother wished 
to put another daughter of their people in Leah’s place, there 
was no other. Among their people the poor were more than 
the rich, and there was no family to diatch the House of Ezra. 
With all her zeal, he knew his mother was too prudent to 
bring into the house a daughter-in-law with many poor and 
greedy kinsfolk. If not a Leah, then why not the pretty girl 
he had seen and knew he could love? 

Thus thinking, David loosed the cords that had boimd his 
heart and he welcomed his marriage day. * 

Never had Peony found him so fanciful and so wilful. He 
rose early and he washed himself in three baths, the last 
p>erfumed, and he was ^dissatisfied with the way his hair curled, 
and she must brush it as straight as she could with scented 
oils. He had wanted every garment new, and these new gar- 
ments had been made of a clear yellow silk^and now he wished 
them pale green. The yellow, he said, made him look too dark. 

Peony lost her patience at last. ‘But you yourself ordered 
the yellow! ’ she cried. 

‘You should have advised me against it/ he said in great 
discontent 
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% still/ she urged. ‘There is no time to make "others/ 

So he put on the yellow, and then he was pleased yith it 
after ail, for his Chinese robes were, of bright blue, and the 
yellow uiiderlinings were pleasant enough. Over the brocaded 
blue satin he wore a bla^k velvet jacket "buttoned down the 
front with jade buttons. That his little bride be not frightened, 
David had chosen to wear Chinese garments altogether for 
this day, and upon his head he put a round black satin cap 
and on its top was a round red button. * 

When all was finished he stood up before Peony for her 
inspection, and when she saw him there, tall anddsmiling, his 
head high, his feet together^ the tears swam up into her eyes. 

He stepped forward* quickly and put his arm around her. 
‘Peony 1’ he cri4d softly. ‘Why do you weep?* 

She leaned her chedt for one moment agaldst him. Then 
she laughed and slipped out of his arm. ‘You are too beau- 
tifuir she declared. She made herself very busy. ‘Letrme put 
your collar straight. Have you rubbed musk on your palms 
as I bade you? David, you will be very happy — know it — I 
feci it in my heart!’ 

‘But arc you happy?’ he insisted. 

She turned grave then and she took his hand and put it to 
her check. ‘I am happy,’ she said softly. ‘Now I know that 
I shall live in this house — ^forever and forever, until 1 die,* 

With these words she fled as swiftly as a swallow. But he 
took her words and considered them. Did she indeed so love 
him? He was most tender, thinking of her. Peony would 
demand nothing of him. She could live quite happily here, 
content with what her life gave her and asking for no stretch 
of heart or spirit, or for anything that yas beyond right and 
proportion to what she was. He would look after her welfare 
and keep her with him so long as they livbd, not quite his sister, 
but something morc*than servant. He would be good to her. 

And now his father ^d mother were coming. He saw them 
witer the gate, side by side, dressed in their wedding garmente. 
Each had bought new robes, and Ezra’s was of brown satin 
and Madame Cksra’s was the deep colour of purple grapes 
edged with gold. Ezra had left off his small cap, and Madame 



Ezra’s grey hair was bare. They came with measured steps^ 
in silence, and he went to meet them and bowed before thqm. 
He saw his mother ha<j been weeping, for her eyes wfere 
swollen and her lips still quivered, but she did not speak, lit 
was Ezra who said what must be said. \ 

‘Are you content, my son?’ Ezra asked. 

‘Well content,* David replied steadily. 

He bowed and they bowed to him and then he went with 
them to *^the great hall, and there they waited. 

Now in another room Wang Ma and Peony waited, too, 
for the bridiij. Whispering and peeping at every corner and 
window were the women servants and the undermaids, and 
all were expectant and excited. Was the new bride pretty and 
would she be good to them? Rumours were that she was the 
prettiest girl irf the city, but these were usual rumours before 
a bride was seen. 

At nocn, exactly, the bride’s sedan, covered with red satin 
curtains, arrived at the great gate and a small sedan for Chu 
Ma and with them panoplied mule carts bringing the bride’s 
family and their attendants. The sedan was carried into the 
courts and thence into the place where Peony and Wang Ma 
waited. Chu Ma came out of her sedan-first. But Peony 
herself, with a begging word, opened the curtains of the bride’s 
sedan and offered her arm to the bride. 

From all around the court sighs and exclamations rose into 
the air. 

‘Ah, she is very pretty!’ 

‘Ah, it is all true!’ 

‘Look at her great eyes!’ 

‘Her little feet 

If the bride heard, she made no sign. She stepped daintily 
into the doorway, on€ hand on Peony’s arm and the other 
on Chu Ma’s. • 

‘Carefully, my mistress!’ Chu Ma saM in a loud voice. She 
considered it beneath her to notice any other servants, and 
she went ahead to smooth the cushion on the chair set for the 
bride and to feel if it were soft enough and she called im- 
periously, ‘Where is the tea? Is it the best? My mistress drinks 
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only Avhat is brewed from the leaves plucked ’before the 
rains!' 

But Peony had all prepared, and after the little bride had 
sat a while she grew curious, and since only women were there 
she put aside her veil. She looked about the room with her 
big black eyes. ‘Is this to be my room?’ she inquired in her 
high sweet voice. 

‘Hush!’ Chu Ma said. She pursed her lips. ‘Brides arc not 
to speak — I told you, you naughty child!’ * 

‘I will speak,’ the little bride said wilfully. ‘Besides, you 
said only if there was a man in the room.’ ^ 

Every one laughed at this and she laughed, too. Then she ' 
saw Peony standing* near. ^‘I am glad you arc in this house!’ 
she exclaimed.* ‘You arc no older than I, arc you?’ 

‘I am eighteen, my lady,* Peony said. 

‘So am I,’ the bride said, and clapped her hands, and 
everybody laughed again. Then she leaned forward Peony. 
‘Tell me — ^is his mother very strange?’ 

Peony shook her head and put her hand over her mouth 
to hide her smiles. 

‘But she is foreign?’ Kueilan insisted. 

‘Yes — but not much as she was,’ Peony said. 

Madame Ezra had indeed changed very much. She had 
grown silent and she did not always put her will first. When 
Leah died, something died in her, too. This all had perceived, 
without understanding what it was. But Peony knew. 

Now there werd footsteps in the court. They looked up and 
there stood David. At once there was confusion, for this was 
not the time for him to appear. 

Chu Ma cried out in alarm, ‘Your veil, little one!* 

But Kueilan did not put up her han^ to her veil. Instead 
she looked at David and he at her. All in the room 'were 
astounded at what ithcy saw was happening and they took it 
to be a foreign customf 

*I know I do what may be considered wrong,’ David said 
to Kueilan very gently. He looked at her without shame, and 
indeed with the greatest pleasure. She did not reply, but she 
gazed back at him as though she forgot that she should drop 
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her eyes. They looked at each other^ and then she said in a 
small Jjreathless voice, ‘I think it is not wrong!* 

‘Then we agree/ Da^d answered, and after a long l^k 
more, he bowed and went away. When he was gone Kueilan 
sat smiling like a Iktle goddess and heard not one wordW 
. Chu Ma’s scolding or the smothered laughter from the wal\s. 
She let Chu Ma drop her veil and she sat behind it, her ey^ 
bright and her mouth demure'. 

But Giiu Ma continued to scold and she said in distraction, 
‘It is not well for the man to see the woman too early — ^it 
brings ill luck to the marriage.* 

No one gave her heed, for Peony now hastened the wedding. 

' ‘Let me lead you to the great hall,*' she sadd to the bride, and 
the little figure in the stiff embroidered robes ‘of scarlet satin 
rose and leaned on her arm and Chu Ma went on the other 
side, and all followed. In the great hall Kung Chen waited 
with his'wifc and his sons by his side. Across the room Ezra 
and Madame Ezra and Kao Lien stood alone. There had 
been some talk of the Rabbi’s being present, but this morning 
when Ezra went to sec the old man in the rooms where he 
lived in this house, he found him so dazed and befuddled that 
he feared to bring him out before guests, axMl he had left him 
there under the care of Old Eli, who had been brought 
here as his servant. As for that Aaron, none had heard of him 
yet. 

The family of Kung missed neither the Rabbi nor his son. 
They watch^ the entrance of their child with feelings various 
and natural to them. The sons were dubious for their sister, 
but the younger son especially so. The eldest son shared with 
his father the prudence of business and unity within the nation. 
Through this little sister the House of Ezra ceased by so much 
to be foreign, and since Ezra was known as a kind good man, 
and very rich besides, it was enough* Aiiadame Kung was 
serene, never exerting herself to worr/'or overmuch thought, 
and she saw that the child looked as she should and thought 
that the marriage was good enough for a third daughter, 
although she was secretly pleased that the two elder girls were 
well married to wealthy Chinese families. vShe held back a 
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yawn, stared at Madame Ezm, and pitied her for being so 
tall and having so high a nose« ^ 

Only Kung Chen held within himself the feelings of love 
and doubt and tenderness that made him a father. His Little 
Three! She had grown uo in his house and he had paid her 
no more heed than he had any of his daughters, but now as 
she tripped with tiny slow steps into the room, he remembered 
how rosy and laughing she had been as a baby, and how 
seldom she had cried, and how when she began to Walk she 
had tremendous little tantrums, stamping her feet and clench- 
ing<her fists, and how he always laughed at her until she gave 
up being so angry. He rernembered that once she had fallen 
into the fish pond and he had lifted her out and let her cry 
against his shoftldcr, wetting him through from her dripping 
clothes, and how he had bought her a stick of candied crab 
apples to cheer her again and she came back with fresh dry 
clothes. 

‘Flow came you to be in my fish pond?* he had asked, 
laughing. 

‘The fish pulled me in,* she had insisted, and he had laughed 
again. 

A small endearing creature, a butterfly mind and a kitten 
soul, but the slender round body was beautiful. He hoped 
that the young man would be kind and patient, and his eyes 
stole to look at him, David stood, his eyes now properly turned 
away from the bride, and Kung Chen searched Ws face. 
Handsome, high-spirited, intelligent — ^yes, and for a young 
man, perhaps, very kind, he told himself. Then he sighed. 
Let it be hoped that the young man did not weary of butterflies 
and kittens! His mind wandered backwards to his own 
wedding day and the pleasure and the hope and then the long 
slow disappointment. But he had had ^children, and he had 
learned to understand that life is made up of everything and 
not of a single love. If was enough, perhaps, if the man was 
kind and the woman pretty. 

Now Kao Lien stepped forward as the common fiiend \^o 
was to conduct the wedding, and he called the directions to 
the young couple. Under his command they bowed m turn 
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to the two'families and then to the script upon the wall that 
took t]^e place in this house of ancestral tablets, and they drank 
the mingled wine and Ijroke the single loaf. The rites were 
mixed, based upon the Chinese, but compromised, and like 
no others. • ' ^ j 

They were short and soon done, and then the bride was set 
in her scat where she could be seen, and where all cc^ld 
remark on her, but she must not look up or speak or seeing to 
heed any one. Nor could David in decency heed her, but he 
did look at her secretly and his blood began to rise. She was 
very beautiAil indeed. Behind the strands of her bead veil the 
lines of her little face were soft and lovely, and her mouth was 
red. He pitied her that she must sit so long under the heavy 
headdress, laden with gold and silver ornaKnents, and he 
promised himself that to-night when he lifted it off he would 
soothe her and ask if her head ached. Then others saw his 
looks and began to tease him for impatience and he was 
ashamed to look any more and he let himself be led away to 
games of wine drinking and to the eating of many delicacies. 

The great gates were thrown open to the streets and all 
who wished could come in and be led at the tables that were 
set up in every court, and hundreds cam^in to cat greedily 
and with loud professions of thanks. Ezra, coming and going, 
saw big bowls of pork meats among the fish and beef and 
fowl, but he said nothing. There was mutton, too, for the 
Mohammedans, and let each, he told himself, cat according 
to his own religion. ‘ 

So went that wedding day with feasting and music and 
laughter. Kung Chen and Ezra pledged themselves and their 
grandsons in wine ag^in and again, and Madame Ezra invited 
Madame Kung. These two ladies met to-day for the first time 
and each found the efther strange and hard to talk with, and 
yet each was determined to do her best. Madame Kung 
thought privately that Madame Ezta was too firm for a 
woman and she hoped that her temper was not high. But she 
granted that Madame Ezra tried very much to be pleasant 
to her, and although the day was tedious for these two ladies, 
somehow it passed. 
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When night was come and the young pair had been ushered 
to their door, then all farewells were said and the house grew 
quiet again. It was very quiet everywhere. The servaids were 
weary and full of feast food and they fell asleep quickly, 
Wang Ma groaned once or twice on her bed. When Old 
Wang asked her if she Suffered somewhere she said, ‘Only , 
in my belly. I ate three times too much of that sweet 
and sour carp.’ * 

‘As for me, I eat as much as I like and I dare my belly to 
say anything,’ Old Wang replied. 

:ph, doubtless' you are wonderful,* Wang ^a retorted 
bitterly. But Old Wang was already asleep. 

Peony’s room waft Very •quiet. She had left the company 
early and had gone into the marriage chamber. She had 
already put there all the last small touches, the flowers in the 
vases, the fresh candles and the silver water pipes, a dish of 
little cakes, hot tea, a plate of late autumn peaches, rosy 
yellow. She had perfumed the curtains of the bed with musk 
and had laid a velvet mat upon the footstool before the high 
bed. Now when she could think of nothing more, she lit the 
candles and stood lookitig about the room. There was no 
repining in her hfart. No, she knew what her fate was and 
what she was bom to be, and she was grateful that her life 
was here, and that into this room she could come every day, 
though it was only to serve. 

Silence stayed in the room when she was gone. Chu Ma 
broke it for a few minutes when, puflSng and anxious, she 
brought in the little bride. But it was not proper for her to 
stay, for the bridegroom was coming. * 

‘Sit down, little one,* she whispered gustily to the bride. 
‘When he comes in do not look up. Let him lift the veil, but 
do not look up. When he bids you l-^ok up, or he puts his 
hand under your cjiin, or if he stands waiting, then look up 
slowly — ^as I taught you. The eyelashes are to be raised last, 
and very slowly, little one. Oh, Heaven help my child!* 

Chu Ma began to sob and wipe her eyes on her sleeves. 
But the bride would have none of this. She stamped her foot 
and gave her old nurse a push, ‘Go away, stupid,* she said 
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too clearly; and Chu Ma^s tears dried at once, and her pity 
went with them* 

^Yoii^ naughty little one!" she cried under her breath. *Ihope 
he has the strength to b*eat you.* And rolling her eyes and 
pursing her lips, sho bustled away. > 

SUent the room was when David came in. He waited uhtil 
the last peal of laughter had become only an echo behind ^he 
closed door. Then he turned tb his little bride. She sat upbn 
the bed between the parted curtains, her feet together on the 
footstool, her hands clasped up>on her lap, and the veil stijl 
hung over h^r face. Slowly and in silence he crossed the ro^ni 
and lifted the head-dress from her head and set it on the table. 
He stood beside her hesitating, his* heart beating fast. 

‘Does your head ache?’ he asked gently. ^ 

She did not^^lift her face. ‘Yes — a little.* Her voice was 
small and sweet. 

He sto«ri, and she waited, steadfastly looking down at his 
feet. Now that she was alone she was frightened, after all, 
and she obeyed Chu Ma carefully. But if he did not touch 
her or speak to bid her look up, had she courage enough of 
her own to lift her head? And whe‘n, if she did, should she 
look at him? 

Before she could answer herself, he stooped and took her 
face between his hands. 

‘Let us not talk to-night,* he said. ‘There will be time for 
talk to-morrow — ^and in all the days to come.* 

‘Yes,’ she murmured. He felt her chbeks glow warm 
between his palms. 

*We wll be happy,’ he whispered. 

‘We will be happy, *^ she echoed. 

The night went ondn silence until after midnight. Then 
Ezra was wakened by the sound of some one sobbing. He had 
eaten so much and had drunk so welh that he had dropped 
into bottomless sleep the moment he laid himself in bis bed. 
Now it seemed to him that he was being drawn up out of 
peace by something sorrowful and fuU of pain. He woke 
groaning and was not able for a moment to know what he 
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heard. Then he knew the sound. Naomi was sobbing! To 
comfort her he had slept near her that night. He staggered out 
of his bed and went into the next room, where her h&i was. 
The darkness was throbbing with the sound of her low 
sobs. • 

‘Naomi!’ he cried, and he fumbled for the bed. ‘What is 
the matter with you?’ 

She did not answer and she went on sobbing. He felt his 
way to the table and lit the candle. The light fell -on her 
distraught face. It was hard for him to believe that this was 
the handsome woman who had done her duty so, bravely at 
their son’s wedding. 

‘Naomi, are you ill?’ 'he cried. 

‘No,’ she gasped. ‘No — ^but I — am thinking of— of all that 
is over! Oh, I wish I were dead! You wish I wsre dead, too, 
Ezra — I know! You want to forget everything.’ 

He sat down on the bed beside her and he took her hand 
and began to stroke it patiently. He knew soniehow that this 
was but the 6rst of many nights when he must sit beside her 
in love and patience waiting for her sorrow to pass, 

‘Now, Naomi,’ he said 'drowsily, ‘you know we are going 
to be so happy. David will have children — think of this house 
full of our grandchildren.’ 

She turned her face away, refusing his comfort. ‘I have 
always promised myself — that when I died — I would be buried 
in our promised land.’ 

‘So that is what you arc really weeping for this time!’ Ezra 
exclaimed. Then he remembered patience. ‘Well, dear wife, 
shall I make you a promise? If you wish, I will promise that 
when you die, we will take your body tp the promised land. 
I will manage it somehow.’ 

She lay silent for a while. ‘But will you stay with me?’ 
she asked. 

Ezra sighed. ‘Ah, N^mi, you want your way, and you will 
not let me have mine! No, dear soul, I will come home alone 
and here I will die and be buried — ^here where my fathers lie, 
and where my children are.’ 

Madame Ezra wept again. ‘But Ezra, you are a Jew!* 
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•For that very reason,* he answered steadily. ‘Here even 
the soil is kind.’ 

AnK he continued to stroke her hand in love and patience. 

The deepest silence of all in Peony’s room. She knew 
when she laid herself upon her bed that she could not ^^ep. 
Through this wedding night she would lie wakeful, her spirit 
in tliat other room, hovering over David. But she made all 
her usual preparations for sleep, washing herself carefully, 
perfuming her body, cleansing her teeth, brushing her hair, 
and putting on fresh garments for the night. All day shcrhad 
been unable to eat, and had made the pretence of being too 
busy. Now, her head upon her'satiri pillow, she let herself 
remember every detail. She could think of n%.thing that went 
wrong and for this she praised herself without shame. Every 
dish was hot or cold in its proper way, and the wines were 
heated to the right degree and no more. Silver and pewter 
were bright and ivory was clear and wood was clean polished 
and even behind a door there was no dust. At the exact 
moment when the little bride was weary she had seen it and 
had secretly brought her a bowl 6f hot soup with rice in it 
and had managed that none see her eat it. This she knew: 
that her happiness depended on winning the heart of David’s 
wife. Her new mistress must learn to love her and lean on 
her. Yes, and far more, she must stand between husband and 
wife, and bring them together. By no word or deed must she 
separate them, for in their happiness lay her own safety — ^in 
their happiness, and in thpir need of her. 

For “this Peony was too shrewd not to see clearly how the 
future could lie. She knew the measure of the woman, how 
high, how wide, how small, and she knew David as she knew 
her»own soul. Thes^ two would need her often to mend the 
fabric of their marriage, but she must never let them know 
she knew their need. « 

So she lay thinking as the hours passed, thinking and trying 
to keep herself from seeing with her mind’s eye that other 
room where consummation was. Not to-night was her care, 
she told herself— not to-night or the many nights to come, not 
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one act or many acts, but the whole, the lives of all in relation 
to the one life she held most dear. 

This she was able to say to herself for many hoursf as she 
lay and gazed steadfastly into the darkness. Then suddenly 
she heard the cock crow. The night was*ovcr and dawn was 
near. Her heart let down, and she siglied. Tears crowded 
under her lids and her throat was full, but she would not let 
her weeping break. * 

It is over, she told herself. Now I can sleep. 
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X 


T he house of E2xa woke quietly to its new life, Out- 
wardly the old ways went on. Madame Ezra c^uld 
weep in the night, but when morning came she tpst 
her usual self, except that she* lost her temper less often zmd 
she did ‘not speak as quickly as once she had. To her son’s 
wife she was scrupulously kind and courteous, and the young 
woman made no complaint of her mother-in-law, This*«t-'as 
surprise and pleasure, for Kueilan was afraid of Madame Ezra. 
All young wives must fear the elder women who are the 
mothers of their husbands, but Kueilan had fehred more than 
most. She was a lazy, case-loving little creature, accustomed 
to being served and spoiled, and she had no mind to subject 
herself to discipline and duty. But Madame Ezra asked 
nothing of her, and behaved indeed almost as if Kueilan were 
not in the house. When they met, Madame Ezra asked Kueilan 
how she did, and if everything were to her liking, and Kueilan 
sihilcd and looked down and replied’ that she liked everything. 
When she saw that Madame Ezra was not inclined to com- 
mand her, a weight left her heart, and as time went on she 
grew as saucy and careless as she had been in her own home. 

At first Peony could not believe that anything could be the 
same in the house after the marriage. Then day by day she 
saw that she was wrong, and that the elders*made it the same, 
and then that David made it the same. David, too, had 
resumed his own life. The talk that he had put off on his 
wedding night he pi^t off for ever. It had not taken many 
days of marriage to show him that this pretty wife of his could 
not talk of anything Ifeyond her daily heeds and wishes. But 
she was ready with laughter, and she knew many games, and 
their happiest hours together were speilt over these games that 
she taught him, laughing much while she did so* When she 
won she was as excited as a child, and she clapped her hands 
and tripped about the room on her little bound feet. These 
feet were David’s pity. He had never seen a girl’s feet before 
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so bound, for in this Jewish house Peony’s feet had been left 
free. Kucilan’s little feet in their silken shoes he could hold 
together in the palm of his hand, and one night he did so, 
exclaiming in sorrow that it could be! 

‘Little Thing,’ he said, for so he now called his wife, ‘how 
could you let them maim you?’ 

To his surprise she began to cry, half in anger and half in 
answer to his pity, and she drew her feet away and hid them 
under her skirt. ‘You don’t like them!’ she wept. • 

‘They make me sad,’ he replied gently. ‘How they must 
hav;i4>ained you!’ 

‘They don’t pain me now,’ she declared. 

‘Why not let themirec?’ fie asked. 

*I don’t wantnhem big,* she said petulantly. ‘Why should 
I waste all my trouble?’ • 

‘Let me see what can be done,’ he begged, divining her 
pride and shyness. * 

‘No — no —no!’ she screamed. And then she fell to sobbing 
again and she cried out for Peony so loudly that Peony came 
running. 

At the sight of her Kueilan put out her hands while the 
tears ran down her face, ‘He wants to see my feet!* she sobbed, 
and nothing must do but for Peony to sit down on the bed 
beside her and soothe her hands and cover her feet in the 
silken quilt. 

‘Hush — hush — ^he did not mean it.’ So Peony comforted 
the sobbing girl. ^ 

David stood by the bed and looked at the two. ‘Tell her 
I want only to help her,’ he said to Peony. ‘And it is tAxt that 
I do not like feet so crippled.’ With this he walked out of the 
room and Kueilan clung to Peony ana wept mightily and 
Peony let her weep. When the sobs began to quiet she spoke 
gently and firmly. • 

‘I will tell my youngwaster how it is that our people bind 
the feet of women. You must not blame him that he does 
not know. His people leave the feet free. Indeed, even their 
women wear sandals on their bare feet.* 

‘Like farm women!’ Kueilan cried through her teah. 
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^Sometimes their sandals arc of gold and silver and set with 
jewels/ Peony went on. ‘Now stop your crying, Little Mistress. 

He isVkind and good, and once he understands ’ 

‘But there are too many things he doesn’t understand/ the 
young wife wailed* * j 

Peony was very patient. ‘Each time he does not understand, 
then send for me, Little Mistress, and I will explain to\him 
how you feel.’ ‘ \ 

Thus soothing and coaxing she comforted Kueilan, and 
when quiet was restored she said, ‘A wife must please kcr 
husband. Little Mistress. What other man will see you except 
him? Let me tend your feet then, Lady. I will loosen the 
bandages so little every day that yod ^ill not know it, and 
then he will be pleased when he sees you obedient. When he 
is pleased, how happy you will be I’ 

Kueilan looked doubtful. She lifted her wet lashes and 
looked Peony. ‘I am quite happy now,’ she declared. 

‘You will lose your happiness, Lady, if you do not please 
your husband.’ So Peony persisted. 

The long lashes fell again, and Kueilan said in a small voice, 
‘But I have fifty pairs of new shoes— and they are so pretty!* 
Peony laughed. ‘Lady, if that is all your care, I will copy 
each pair you have and make new ones for your new feet.’ 

Kueilan was silent for a while and Peony stood waiting. 
‘Shall 1 not tell him?’ she asked, smiling as though at a child. 

After a long time Kueilan nodded slowly, and her tears 
came fresh. But she did not complain while Peony fetched a 
basin of hot water and took off the tiny laced shoes and then 
the tight white stockings and then unwrapped the long ban- 
dages. Even Peony wais sad when the narrow feet lay bare in 
her hands. She examined each foot carefully to see how much 
the damage was. Cbu Ma had been zealous and eager for 
her charge to make a good marriage and she had bound the 
child’s feet early. .Bones were bent «> and cramped but not 
broken. These feet could never be whole, but they could be 
free. Yet the task must be done carefully, a little day by day, 
or the pain of freedom would be as bitter as the binding 
had been. 
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am glad Chu Ma isn’t here^’ Kueilan said suddenly. 
Ghu Ma had not been allowed to stay with her charge, lest 
there be quarrelling with the other, servants in the /house. 
Kung Chen had commanded her toVeturn and care for Lili, 
his last child. • 

‘And I also am glad,” Peony agreed’.. ‘Were she here it 
would be hard indeed for her to sec her work undone. When 
she comes to visit you, Littlcf Mistress, tell her your lord 
commanded you.’ . 

When Peony had soaked the feet and rebound them again 
witlk^^c least loosening of the bandages, she placed a game 
with her mistress, and then, seeing her yawn, she coaxed her 
to bed and sleep. Only thin did she go and find David. He 
had yielded to his mother’s decree, which Peony had secretly 
suggested to Madame Ezra, and before the day^f his marriage 
he had moved to these new and larger rooms. Now he sat 
brooding in his library, a great room, high ceiled^ and all 
the walls shelved with narrow shelves upon which the rolls of 
his books lay. This was his favourite room already, and here 
Kueilan did not come. She could read — he had learned that 
— ^but she considered it liseless. To play, to chatter, to tease 
Small Dog, to watch the goldfish, to make a great ado when 
she pretended she was about to embroider, to taste many 
sweetmeats and bite them half through and leave them, these 
were her occupations. He knew it now, and yet he yielded 
to the fascination of her prettiness in all she did. 

His mind told him that her mind was childish, and her soul 
sleeping, but his eyes fed his heart, and the roundness of her 
smooth flesh, her little bones covered with such teifdemess, 
her tiny waist and narrow wrist, the delight that lay in the 
nape oi her neck and the purity of her throat and breast, the 
scent of her skin and the fragrance of her breath, the endless 
grace of every movement that she made — all this was precious 
to him in its fashion. She held him by the pathos of her little 
hands and crippled feet as surely as she charmed him by her 
eyes and laughter and her yielding body. It was not love — 
how soon he knew it was not love! But it was something, for 
all that, and it was sweet and full of pleasure. 
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Thus he* brooded upon her when Peony came in. She saw 
tiis mood and she pretended she had come to fill the teapot 
and ki\ow its heat. T must bring you firesh tea — this is cold,’ 
she said as she had said on every night of his life. He scarcely 
heard her and he did not answer. I 

She looked at him and went on. *My little mistress askiAme 
to tell you how it is her feet are bound,’ she said. \ 

T know it is Chinese custom,’ he replied and did not 
look up^ 

‘A foolish custom,’ .she conceded. ‘How it came about I do 
not know. J read once that an emperor was charmed byr^^he 
small feet of one he loved and other women hearing of it 
everywhere began to make their feU sm'ali. And I have heard 
that it began long ago when men wished to kfcep their wives 
at home. Who'knows? But it is a custom now, and small feet 
bring a price in marriages. We cannot blame my little mistress 
that she *delded to her elders.’ 

T do not blame her,’ he replied. 

Peony went on, ‘She asks me to tell you that she is sorry 
she cried, and that she will let me free her feet a little every 
day until they are as free as can be.' 

He looked up now. ‘Peony, this is your doing, not hers.’ 

‘She was willing,’ Peony replied and looked away. 

‘Ah, Peony!’ David said, ‘Ah, Peony!’ He felt strangely 
lonely and he put out his hand and he took Peony’s hand and 
held it. She let it lie for a moment. Then she turned her head 
and she caught the full warm look of his ’feyes. Seeing that 
look, she drew her hand away gently, and with her other hand 
she liftecl the teapot, 

‘I will fetch hot tea. Young Master,’ she said in her sweet 
cool voice, and went away. 

He sat there, expecting her return, and wondering why he 
was not as happy as he wished he were* Peony could help 
him somehow, as she had always helped him, and yet he did 
not know what he wanted of her. How could he put into 
words for her the sadness that he felt, and yet make her know 
that his little wife was somehow a treasure, too? While he 
pondered this Old Wang came in with the teapot. 
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Teony bade me bring the tea, Young Master,* he said. He 
set it down on the table. ^Shall I pour a bowl?* he asked. 

‘Leave it,’ David said. ‘I will pour it for myself whep I am 
thirsty.’ He watched the old man gd, and sat puzzling for a 
while. Now why had Peony not come back herself? It was 
not that he had seized her hand. He had ‘often held her hand. 
He sat a while longer, and feeling neither his sadness lift nor 
his vague loneliness dispel itself? he sighed and rose and went 
into the bedroom where his little treasure was. • 

house of Ezra shaped itself to its new life. It would 
have been said that one small woman in the house could not 
change the laws of gcfltierafions, but there was this change: 
Madame Ezra, determined to find no fault with her son’s wife, 
found no fault with her son. But David knew that his mother 
kept all the old ways. When the feast days rolled round, the 
house retreated subtly into the past. The ancient rites were 
performed, the foods of tradition prepared and eaten. But 
there was no more going to the synagogue. No rabbi stood 
now before the Chair of Moses to read the sacred Torah, The 
great red satin umbrella bver the platform where the chair 
stood was folded £tnd laid away. On the western walls still 
hung the tablets upon which were carved in letters of pure 
gold the Ten Commandments, but none came there to hear 
them read. The gates of the synagogue were locked and on 
one went to them. Madame Ezra could not bear to go alone, 
and Ezra was busy. His contracts with Kung Chen were 
signed, and their names stood together in huge letters of black 
velvet upon the red silk banners that hung outside the shop 
doors. 

A second caravan had been added to fiie one that each year 
Kao Lien led towards the west, and besiejes these, Ezra bought 
the produce of ships«from India, cottons and ivory, silver and 
jewels, and brought it overland firom the south. In return he 
sent to India Qiinese silk from Kung Chen’s shops, and there 
it was re^woven into the gauzes that Indian ladies loved, and 
that no Chinese looms could weave. 

There was no one even to watch at the synagogue gates. 
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Eli the gatekeeper took care of the smiling mad old Rabbi, 
who would listen to no one else. Eli stayed night and day, for 
the R^bbi could not be allowed to wander about the house 
lest he frighten the seiVants. 

In the city the .remnant of the Jews, less now tha 4 two 
hundred souls, went about their bifsiness and forgot whdthey 
were. But Madame Ezra in her own house kept the feast pays 
of her people. It was lonely ‘keeping, for only she and Ezra 
and David ate the unleavened bread at Passover. 

On the first Passover after her son’s marriage she had com- 
manded a place set for his wife. When David came alogj^^his 
mother looked at him with some of her old impetuous temper. 

‘Is my daughter-in-law not coriiing?' she demanded. 

David took his place in great quiet. ‘She s/xys she is afraid 
to come,’ he rjpplied. 

‘Afraid?’ Madame Ezra exclaimed. ‘What nonsense is this?’ 

‘She fijars that our sacred foods will bewitch her soul,’ 
David replied. Then he said strangely, ‘I will not compel 
her, Mother. Perhaps she is right.* 

Something in his stern still look chilled Madame Ezra’s 
heart and she said no more. Her ‘proud head drooped, she 
wiped tears from her eyes, but she did npt wail aloud. To 
what low estate had her people fallen! she told herself. Perhaps 
in a few other houses families worshipped Jehovah in solitary 
fashion and would for a few years more, but in most of them, 
and well she knew it, even the pretence of worship had been 
forgotten and the sacred days passed like any other in business 
and in pleasure. 

« 

So long as his mother lived, David showed no outward 
discontent with his life. His first son was born a year after 
his marriage day, aqd Kueilan, who was pettish before the 
child was bom, delivered him easily s^though with much 
wailing and screamjjng. When she saw he was a boy she gave 
over her noise, and demanded all her favourite foods. But she 
refused to nurse the child, and a wet nurse had to be found. 
This roused Madame Ezra for a moment. 

‘Must this grandchild drink Chinese milk?’ she asked Ezra. 
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Ezra smiled ruefully. ‘His mother^s milk would be Chinese, 
too, my dear,’ he said. 

Madame Ezra was struck by her own folly and fel^ silent, 
and Ezra had not the heart to rem’ind her that he himself 
had drunk his Chinese mother’s milk. But thereafter he saw 
that Madame Ezra did not love even her grandchild, and next 
year when Kueilan had another son, she merely nodded her 
head when Wang Ma told her of the second birth. 

Indeed, Madame Ezra cared no more to live. They all saw 
it, and each in his way was sorrowful. This strong good 
woaaan was the central pillar in the house, and nqw the pillar 
was crumbling. She began to lose her taste for food, and she 
complained that she 'did not sleep well. When she was alone 
with Ezra she u*sked him often what it was that she had done 
amiss in her life, that it was not to end as she had hoped. 

Tt is not that you have done amiss, my dear Naomi,’ Ezra 
told her. ‘Perhaps you have only dreamed amiss.* 

T have always obeyed the will of God,* she replied to this 
in some distress. 

Ezra had not heart to say how often her will was God’s will, 
and so he only said, ‘Ah, who can tell what is the will of God?’ 

In the midst of Madame Ezra’s own decline, the Rabbi died 
suddenly in a childish way. As his mind decayed, he had 
passed from being man to child and then from child to being 
less than human, and if Old Eli did not watch him constantly, 
he took up and ate anything he felt upon the ground. So one 
day he ate some filth, not in hunger, for Ezra kept him well 
fed and warm in winter and cool in summer, but from some 
old memory of past hunger. The filth poisoned him^and he 
was racked with cholera and died within a day, bewildered 
by his pains and begging for mercy from Madame Ezra, whom 
he now feared as the most powerful bemg that he knew.? 

Madame Ezra mourned to see him thus, and she would have 
stayed beside him to comfort him, but Ezra dreaded the disease 
and forbade her. The old Rabbi died with only Eli beside 
him, and he was buried in the graveyard beside his wife, who 
was Leah’s mother. The renmant of his people in the city 
mourned his death and they followed his cofBn, wailing and 
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weeping, ^nd wearing garments of sackcloth, and they stooped 
and took dust from the road as they walked and poured it 
upon Vheir heads. All^ knew that with the Rabbi’s d^^th 
something of their own death had come upon them, too^ and 
they remembered him as he had been in the days when he 
was young, how good he had been, how strong, and hoW he 
had adjured them to remember their God, who was the pne 
True God. Now that he was gone, who would remind them? 
There was no one even to read the Torah at his grave. Iffis 
son, that Aaron, was still lost, and the Rabbi was buried with 
no kin to ipourn him or to do his work for him now. I^ftvid 
stood there, aloof and silent. His^ heart was dark, but he did 
not weep. Neither had he stooped to take the dust nor did 
he wear sackcloth. •* 

One day aPi.er the funeral Madame Ezra felt lonely and 
sad and she took the fancy that she would go alone to visit 
the synagogue. Eli had returned to watch the gates, and she 
went in her sedan chair, with only Wang Ma with her. When 
Eli saw Madame Ezra he was confused and he begged her 
not to go into the synagogue. 

‘Wait until I have time to sweep the floors. Lady,’ he 
begged. ‘The dust lies thick on the Chair of Moses, and I am 
ashamed for you to see it.’ 

But Madame Ezra would not yield. She had come so far 
and she would have her way. Reluctantly then he fitted the 
key to the great lock, and he held the gate closed for a moment, 

‘Do not blame me, Lady,’ he begged. ‘If was like this when 
I came back.’ 

He opened the door unwillingly indeed, and Madame Ezra 
stepped into the courj and behind came Eli. At first she saw 
nothing changed except the dust the winds had blown there, 
and 'the leaves fallen cand rotting under the trees. But when 
she had crossed the last court and had mounted the tcitrace 
and come to the synagogue, she saw Change. The two stone 
lions that had guarded the great doorway were gone, and the 
iron urns were gone; the curtains over the doors were gone, 
and when she went inside the candlesticks were not upon the 
great table, or the silver laver for washing the hands* The 
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separate cables that had held the twelve rolls of the law were 
gone and the fine silken curtains that had hung over the roll 
of the law of Moses were torn away^ • 

Madame Ezra stared at loss after loss. She could not speak. 
She stood in the middle of the synagogue, looking for one 
well-known object and then another. Then her eyes fell upon 
the western wall, and there she saw the most vile robbery of 
all. The very gold had been dug out of the deeply carved 
letters of the Ten Commandments, which Jehovah' Himself 
had given to Moses. Upon this she turned to Eli and her 
vcw^camc in a loud cry. 

‘Who has done this?’ ♦ 

Eli hung his head. ‘Lady, I fear to tell you all,’ he muttcredL 

‘Is there mofe?’ she demanded. 

In silence he pointed to the door. He led her outside again, 
and along the walls, and she saw that not only the inside of 
the synagogue had ^en despoiled, but thieves had taken the 
bricks from the walls. These were bricks of a special sort, 
made new after the great flood that had covered the city two 
hundred years before. They were finer than any brick made 
nowadays, for the ancients had the secret of making bricks even 
from the days when their ancestors had been slaves in Egypt. 

‘Soon only the shell of the synagogue will be left,’ Eli said 
mournfully, ‘and one day when a storm blows from the south 
it will fall into ruins and rubble.’ 

Madame Ezra could not speak one word for a long time. 
She went from one sight to another, and Wang Ma, waiting 
outside, grew frightened and came to find her. ^ 

‘Lady, rest yourself!’ she exclaimed. ‘There arc thieves in 
every temple.’ 

Madame Ezra turned on Eli. ‘How was it that you did not 
come and tell me this long ago?’ * 

‘Lady, I did not know,* the old man pleaded. ‘I could not 
leave my master night or day, and none of our people came 
to tell what was happening.’ 

T cannot think they would have dared to steal from 
Jehovah’s house, imless one led them on!’ she exclaimed. 

A strange thought came to her mind, but she would not 
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speak it before these two who were not her equals. *I will go 
home/ she said, ‘and do you watch, Eli. Let it be known that 
I will demand of the ■^hinese magistrate that he flog the 
thieves and set them in racks before the populace to starvje.’ 

So saying she wefit home again," Ijer heart all grief, and-^she 
could not wait until Ezra and David came home. She ient 
Old Wang to fetch them and Wang Ma added her o^ 
message that they must come because she feared her mistress 
was ill. •Hearing this, Ezra called David from his own room, 
which he now had in the shop, and they went home. There 
they found , Madame Ezra waiting and she broke into<«A>s 
when she saw them, and they h^d much trouble amid her 
sobbing to hear what was wrong, and had it not been for Wang 
Ma, who stood there with hot tea in a bowl*to hold to her 
mistress’s lips, nothing would have been clear. 

When all was told, Madame Ezra suddenly stopped crying. 
Now was the time for her surmise. ‘I well know the paltry folk 
our people have become could not have dared to steal from 
Jehovah Himself,’ she declared. 

Both men waited to hear what came next. 

‘I tell you,’ Madame Ezra went on, ‘there is only one who 
would do what has been done, and he is that Aaron. He must 
be found, Ezra. He hides somewhere in the city, and he 
directs the thieves. Let the curse of God fall on him!’ 

‘How can I find him?’ Ezra groaned. 

‘The Chinese can find thieves,’ Madame Ezra urged. 

‘There is a king of thieves in the city,’ 'David said. ‘His 
.name is known at the magistrate’s court, where he pays yearly 
tribute, 'and through him Aaron can be found.’ 

‘Can you do this, n\v son?’ Ezra asked. 

David bowed his head. ‘A sad task/ he said shortly, ‘but 
I can do it.’ * 

So David called upon the magistrate, and paid the money 
down to meet the king of thieves in that city. On a certain 
day the man would come to a distant tea-house on the edge 
of the city, and he was to be known by a red cord twisted in 
his^ buttonhole, and he was to sit far inside the house, out of 
easy sight, David, he decreed, must come alone. When 
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Madame Ezra heard this she was frightened and dhe insisted 
that Eli go and stand near the door, unseen. None among the 
Chinese in the house knew what ^went on, for Ezra was 
ashamed, and so indeed were David and his mother. 

On the day David went to the appointed place the man was 
waiting, a thin long smooth-faced man, dressed in a black silk 
robe, and he sat with a bowl of tea in his hand. This h^nd 
David saw as soon as he sat clown and greeting had been 
given. The hand was like a ferret, so narrow and rtiin and 
long it was. Seeing it, David loathed the whole man, and he 
cams^SLt once to his business. , 

T act for my father,* David said. ‘We would find the thieves 
who take the bricks* from our temple and the sacred vessels 
and the silk eftrtains, and all that is gone. If these can be 
restored, we will pay well. But we will even •pay something 
only to know what has become of them and who the one is 
that dares to steal from our people.’ ^ 

The man smiled an evil cold smile. ‘He is one of your own,’ 
he said. 

Then David knew his mother was right. ‘His name is 
Aaron,’ he said. 

‘What his name is I do not know,’ the man replied. *Wc 
call him Li the Foreigner,’ 

‘But that one could never lift the heavy bricks or the great 
vases,’ David exclaimed. 

‘No, but he puts courage into the ones who help him,’ the 
man replied, sneering. ‘They fear lest the foreign god take 
revenge on them, but this fellow promises them that no^ 
punishment will fall upon them. He is the son of the priest, 
he says, and he knows all the prayers. 

‘Where is this one?’ David asked. 

The man looked very cunning. ‘If J deliver him to* you, 
how much money will you put in my hand? It is loss for me, 
you understand.’ 

With loathing in all his blood David contrived to match 
this cunning. ‘We do not care whether we see his evil face or 
not,’ he said. ‘Keep him if you wish. But from now on the 
synagogue# guarded, and your loss is the same.’ 
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So bai^luning, David promised thirty pieces of silver, and 
with these he bought the traitor back. 

‘He 4ives hidden in hut inside the gate of a house that 
stands six doors from here/ th6 man told him. ‘If you fc^llow 
me, I will show yoii.^ But first I must see the silver.’ ^ 

‘I brought no silver,’ David saicf. ‘You know my father’s 
house and that we are in contract with the merchant Kung 
Chen. You can trust me.’ 

After 'some demur the man agreed and he rose and they 
went down the street, and he pointed to the door. ‘He is 
always ther^i by day,’ he said. 

‘The silver will reach your han(| to«m^ht,’ David said, and 
then he crossed the street and without fear he entered the gate 
and suddenly opened the door of a hut and thefe inside a mean 
small room Aaton lay huddled on a bed made of boards. 

David went to him and shook him, and when he saw David 
he woke c?ut of sleep and stirred himself sullenly. ‘What do 
you want?’ he asked. 

David stared down at him, and despised him utterly, and 
yet he could not strike him or curse him. 

‘I ought to give you to the magistrate to be flogged,’ he 
muttered. ‘And yet you arc one of our people! Aaron, how 
could you do what you have done?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ the cur replied. 

‘Ah, you know,’ David sighed. He sat down on a stool and 
leaned his head on his hands. ‘I am glad your father never 
knew,’ he said. ‘I am glad Leah is dead.’ 

, Aaron scratched himself and yawned and said nothing. 

David stdod up again. ‘Come, I give you a choice! You 
shall have a place son:^whcrc in the shops — some work where 
eyes are always on you. If you do not choose this, then I turn 
you over to the city prison.’ 

The end of this was that after a few minutes more Aaron 
chose to come withdiim. With loathihg on all sides against 
him, from that day he ate Ezra’s food and wore his cast-off 
clothing, and carried messages from one shop to another 
between Ezra and Kung Chen. None trusted him alone with 
goods or ^h, and his life sank to less than any in Sira’s house. 
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As for Madame Ezra, she gave up hope, knowing that never 
could the synagogue be rebuilt, and she took no pleasure in 
anything that Ezra said to comfort hy. ^ 

‘Sec, my Naomi,’ he told her often. ‘You have everything 
to make a woman rejoice. Our son is aifhong the most re- 
spected of the young merchants of the city. It was only a 
few days ago that Kung Chen said to me, “Elder Brother, 
your son has saved me the quarter of a year’s income.” 
“How?” I asked. “Why,” he said, “for the last ten ycais there 
has been a leak somewhere in my affairs. Try as I have, and 
too, we have not known where. Last year I sent 
even my eldest son to the n9rthem capital to make a written 
copy of all goods boiigiit and sold. When it came back we 
found no fault, afod yet there was loss. But I gave the copy to 
your son ” ’ 

She interrupted him here half pettishly. ‘Tell me the story 
outright and not this mixture of his son and my son. What 
did David do?’ 

Ezra refused to be ill-humoured. ‘Why, the gist of it is, 
Naomi, David could tell from the figures alone where the 
dealer had changed the prices of the goods!’ 

Madame Ezra smiled only dimly at this, and Ezra grew 
anxious indeed. ‘Tell me where you feel ill, my dear,’ he said. 

She shook her head. Then she opened her sad dark eyes 
at him and put her hands on her breast. ‘I feel heavy here, 
night and day,’ 

Ezra sat silent a^ while and then he offered great sacrifice. 
‘Shall I take you westward, Naomi — ^where you have always . 
wanted to go?’ He could not bring himself to say ‘the promis^ 
land’, fox he did not want to go. ^ 

Well she knew his heart, and she shook her head again. Tt 
is too late now,’ she said, and this was all she would say, and 
Ezra left her at last with hfa own heart very heavy. 

He made occasion to David alone that day and he said, 
‘Help me to cheer your mother’s heart, my son.’ 

David looked up from his ledgers. ‘Father, you know she 
cannot be cheered,’ he declared. He took up his pen again 
and worked on. Then he said slowly, his eyes still on His book, 
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*If you wish, I will take her to Palestine and let her see the 
land. Then perhaps she will be content — cither to stay or to 
come back with me.’ • 

Ezra heard this and his jaw fell. ‘Leave me her^?* he 
exclaimed. * ^ \ 

‘You can come if you like, Father,’ David said with admail 
smile. 

‘But the business!’ Ezra cried. 

David shrugged and did not answer. Ezra looked at him. 
David had grown since his marriage. He was taller and 
stronger aiyl somehow more hard. He wore a short, ^®wled 
beard and he was no longer a yputh. He was even passing 
beyond his early manhood. 

‘What if you two did not come back?’ Ezrd' said strangely. 

David did not look up. He finished his line and wiped his 
brush of camel’s hair and put on the brass cover. Then he sat 
back in his chair and faced his father full. ‘With you here and 
my sons would I not come back?’ he replied, smiling into his 
beard. 

He did not speak of his wife. Ezra noticed this and said 
nothing. ‘There is that war still dragging itself out in the 
south,’ he grumbled. ‘The Englishmen are not content — they 
force their opium on us. It may be that you will have trouble 
if you go through India.’ 

‘I will tell them we are not Chinese,’ David said. 

‘Well, but they will ask you what you arc,’ Ezra went on. 
Then he said, ‘How do I know they will Be better pleased to 
find you arc Jews?’ 

To Ihis David could say nothing and Ezra got up heavily, 
feeling for the first tiipe thafsince his son was no longer young, 
he must himself be growing old. ‘Speak of it with your mother, 
my son,’ he said. ‘Let it be as the two of you decide. You are 
alike in your stubbornness.’ 

David did talk with his mother a!hd for a few weeks she 
seemed to revive into some one like her old self. She would 
not say she would go, and yet she made plans as though to 
go, and David held himself in readiness. Only Kao Lien 
opposed the plan. 
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‘Elder Sister will never be able to take the journey/ he told 
Ezra. ‘Even though we go by India and the sea, there are 
typhoons upon the ocean, and long ^ays between when the 
ship will be becalmed. On land it will be worse. The Muslims 
are wary and fierce and I cannot answer for her life.’ 

‘Let her go, if she wishes,* Ezra said. 

Tf she dies there?’ Kao Lien asked. 

‘My son can bury his mother,’ Ezra replied. But his heart 
was very sore. * 

Yet the journey was never taken. Sometime, in some night, 
Madawne Ezra, lying much awake and alone, ggive up her 
plan. David could take hcf there, but he must come back. 
That she knew. Peony had come that very day to tell her 
that her young* mistress was expecting her third child, and 
that she wept very much because her husband was leaving 
her to go on so long a journey. 

‘My little mistress has had her children too quichSy,* Peony 
told Madame Ezra. ‘She needs rest after this one, and for 
that reason I said to her that our young lord would be away 
no more than a year, and^ when he came back she would be 
strong and well again. Just now she is sick, Mistress, and she 
is fretful. But she refused to be consoled, I do not want to 
trouble you, Mistress, but I tell you this for the sake of your 
grandchildren.’ 

Madame Ezra waved Peony away with one gesture of her 
right hand and she did not answer. But in the night she knew 
that she must not thke David away from his children, and she 
knew that she did not want to die outside this house. That ^ 
she was soon to die she had begun to perceive. Witfiin her 
right breast there grew a hard knot, and^he felt tentacles from 
it pulling at her ribs and lungs and under her shoulder. It 
had been long since she first found it. ^Now the thing grew 
and consumed her flesh and she was thinner every day. In 
the darkness she sighed^nd gave up her dream. What did it 
matter now? The synagogue was gone, and of what use was 
an old woman creeping home to die? She could not bring 
her children with her. 

Within the year she yielded to her inner enemy and With 
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much pam and torture of the flesh she died in her own 
bed. 

Ezra felt his heart broken, and he made a mighty fuperal 
such as the city had never seen. In the long procession every 
one of the remnarit.of the Jews walked clothed in sackcsloth, 
and Kung Chen persuaded wealthy Chinese to ride in mule 
carts twisted with while cloth, and Ezra walked, clothe^ in 
white from head to foot, and i)avid by him clothed the same, 
and behind them came David’s wife and children, even to the 
newborn child, a third son, whom Peony carried. Behind 
them camcrall the servants, led by Wang Ma. The people of 
the city stood thick along the struts to see the sight, and all 
agreed that never had there been so fine* a funeral except that 
there were no paper images of house and sedhn and servants 
to be burned •for the spirit world. Then some said, ‘These 
people do not believe in images. Not even in their temple is 
there an linage.’ 

All agreed to this. The western wall of the temple had fallen 
down in a great wind that came up from the south, and 
curious people went to stare inside ^thc foreign temple, which 
had been until now forbidden. It was true there were no 
images. 

The procession walked slowly to the city gate and passed 
through it and came to the graveyard of the Jews. Then it 
stopped and David and Ezra stood alone beside the grave. 
Behind David stood his wife and by her Peony, holding his 
third son, who wailed without stopping uritil the funeral was 
over. 

So lAadame Ezra was buried, but there was no one to read 
a prayer beside her gjravc. 



XI 


P EONY did not knqw how to live this house of E 2 aa 
without her elder mistress in it. She came home from 
the funeral and warmed ^thc crying child and gave him 
to his wet nurse, and her first thought was for David and his 
father. Kueilan was weary, and complained that her feet hurt 
her sorely and that she was hungry and felt weak, and the 
tviJb kittle boys wept with hunger. But Peony bad^ the under- 
maids serve these, an^ she, and Wang Ma gave their heed to 
the two men. 

Each had g6ne to his room, and finding this so, Peony 
motioned Wang Ma to Ezra’s room, and she’herself went to 
David. She did not know how she would find him, whether 
weeping or not, but she was not prepared for hi^ calmness 
when, having coughed at his door, she heard him bid her 
enter. He stood there taking off the sackcloth outer garment 
that he had worn for the/uneral, and underneath he had his 
usual silk robes. They were of a dark blue to-day, to signify 
the solemnity of what had taken place. When he turned his 
head she saw his face grave but not weeping. 

‘Come in. Peony,’ he said quietly. T was about to send 
for you.’ 

He sat down himself and looked at her most kindly. ‘Do 
not wait for me to' bid you seat yourself,’ he said. ‘You know 
how much you have become in this house.’ , 

She sat down and waited. 

‘Did I know how I could manage wi^tout you, I would not 
let my conscience trouble me,’ he went on. ‘I ought to find 
a husband for you, Peony. We are all selfish towards you^ and 
I am the most selfish. But the truth is that without you we 
would be like a boat vrtthout a rudder. Now that my mother 

is gone ’ He paused and pressed his lips together. 

‘I have no wish to wed. Young Master,’ Peony said. 

‘You always say that,’ David replied, ‘but it does not 
absolve me from my duty.’ 
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Peony put the matter aside. ‘What did you wish to tell 
me?* she asked. 

David got up suddenly and walked to the door and stood 
looking out. The winter of the year was over and spjring 
nearly come. The ^r was mild on that afternoon, and the door 
was open to the court. T want to make a journey,* he said. 

‘A journey?’ Peony repeated. ‘Where?’ 

‘You know my mother ancf I planned to take the journey 
westwaiti to the land of our ancestors. I have a wish to make 
that journey now, alone.’ He paused and then he said abruptly 
‘There is sopie thing restless in me.’ 

‘There is something restless in you,’ Peony repeated. She 
felt stupid with surprise and yet sne knew she needed all her 
wits about her. • 

‘I feel some 4iidden guilt in me,’ David went on. ‘I have 
had the guilt ever since Leah died. Now my mother is dead. 
This journfey would somehow be for them.’ 

‘Would you leave your father?’ Peony asked. She felt 
breathless, but she made herself calm. 

‘He docs not need me,’ David said. ‘He has his friends — 
and his grandsons. I think sometimes he is nearer to them than 
to me. And you would be here, Peony — and Wang Ma.’ 

‘But your children — ^and their mother!’ Peony urged. ‘How 
can I take this responsibility?’ 

‘You do take it, Peony, whether I am here or not,’ he 
told her. 

Now she could not hold back her fears. * What if you died 
^upon the way?’ she cried. ‘What if you were — ^were killed?’ 
*Shc reiAembered the sword with the thin blade that had done 
such evil to his peopl^ in other countries, and had done evil 
here in this house, too, but she could’ not speak of it. Old 
Wang had taken tha^ sword and had carried it to the river 
and had thrown it as far as his strength could reach, into the 
yellow whirlpools. « * 

‘Many have been killed, David said quietly. ‘There is no 
reason why I should not face the same danger.* 

Now what could Peony say? She longed to cry out to him 
to stay for her own sake, for he was all her life, and if he did 
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not come back> she too could no longer live* Btit she was 
afraid to seize this comfort. His mind was very far away at 
this moment. She felt a strange jealousy that she bad not 
known since Leah died. She had forgotten Leah for months 
upon n^onths, even years, but now Leah chme back in all her 
beauty. Did he remember that beautyZ She weighed the 
common sense of speaking Leah’s name to him and decided 
that she would not. If he thought of Leah, to talk of her would 
be to bring her into this room where they were alcine. Let 
Leah lie dead! Yet what hold was this that clung beyond the 
gravei What was the conscience in him? She couy not answer 
her own question and she rose gracefully, quiet above her inner 
turmoil. ‘Let all be as you will. Young Master,’ she^aid. 

To her surprtse David turned on her with anger. ‘Do not 
call me that, Peony!’ he said with much impatience. ‘At least 
when we are alone call me by my name. Have we not been 
brother and sister all our lives?’ ** 

What words could wound her more than these? But she 
refused to allow her hurt to show and she answered smoothly, 
‘I will try to remember. Do not take the journey unless you 
must. Yet if you must I will try to be all I should be while 
you are gone.’ 

With this she went away, having contrived it so that she 
did not speak his name. Some day perhaps she would speak 
it, but not while he remembered Leah. 

She went to her own room and sat a long while, pondering 
what she would d6. She heard her name called and she went 
into her bedroom and hid herself behind the bed curtains,^ 
and crouching there she thought a while longer and until her 
mind was clear. She would go to Kung Chen, and he would 
help her. Certainly he would not allow his daughter’s husband 
to wander away into the westward country to come back not 
sooner than a year and perhaps even never to come back. To 
think of this was to dd it, and once agaki she slipped out of 
the Gate of Peaceful Escape, which she had not needed to use 
in these years since David’s marriage day. 


Kung Chen was at home, for he had been wearied by the 
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long funexUy and he sat inside his own rooms, sipping hot 
wine and gazing into a small brazier of coals that he had 
ordered prepared for his^comfort rather than for warmth. She 
was ushered immediately into his presence, since all knevir she 
served his daughter. , ^ ^ \ 

‘Honoured Sir/ Peony said in a small sweet voice. \ 

He looked up kindly at her slender, grey-robed figure and 
remembered that he had seen fier standing beside his daughter 
and holding the wailing child. ‘Do not stand in my presence,* 
he now coxnmanded her. ‘We are old acquaintances. Do you 
remember tjne morning by the fish pool?* He did not teU her 
what he thought, that she had grojvn vciy beautiful since that 
morningi^ Then she had been a rosy girl but now she was a 
woman, graceful and self-possessed. If the olfl gay glance of 
her eyes was gone, a lovely quietness had taken its place. No 
one would imagine that she was a bondmaid. She had grown 
far beyontS^hat place. 

‘What have you to tell me?’ he asked. 

Peony sat down delicately and folded her hands. She did 
not tell him what she thought, that he had aged very much 
since the morning by the fish pool. She had seen him only at 
a distance since that day. Now she saw him much thinner 
than he had been. His full face was slack and he had grown 
a scanty beard that was turning white. But his height re- 
mained and his shoulders were still broad. She knew that all 
his children were married, although for Lili, the child of his 
concubine, he had been able to find only {he son of an iron- 
,monger. Wealthy families did not wish to marry their sons 
to the cfaughter of a concubine who had run away with a head 
servant. This had be9n grief to Kung Chen, for he loved his 
little Lili above all the other children. 

‘Sir, it is for the sake of my young mistress that I come,’ 
Peony said. ‘After we returned from the funeral to-day, I 
went to serve hot food to my young m&ster, which is my duty, 
and I found him distraught, and when I inquired he told me 
that it was in his heart now to make the journey alone to the 
land of his ancestors, which he once planned to make with 
his motKer. I said nothing, but I came to tell you. Sir, the 



journey would take a full year, but this is not the worst of it 
The Muslims arc very fierce along the way, and Kao lien 
told my old mistress so even before she*died. My young master 
will stand in danger of his life if he goes. I think of our lady, 
your daughter, and the children.* 

Kung Chen heard this 'in great astonishment. ‘How is it 
that the son would make a pil^mage when his father docs 
not?* he inquired. ‘Does this not smack of filial impiety? 
Would his father not feel reproached before Heaven?’ 

Peony took her courage in her hands. She had a very 
deficate web to weave. ‘Sir, our young lord is ihf son of our 
old mistress. Our old lord if the son of one of our own people. 
The soul of the mother is in the son.’ 

Kung Chenl^egan to understand. He nodded his head 
slowly and stroked his beard. ‘Go on,’ he said. 

Peony inclined her own head modestly. The web was wdl 
begun but it was not finished. ‘Sir, there is mort*^than this. 
I wish to offend no one — ^but it may be you remember the 
young lady to whom our young lord was once betrothed — or 
very nearly,’ 

‘The one who—* Kung Chen drew his long forefinger 
across his throat. • 

‘That one,’ Peony agreed. 

‘Did — ^he — ^ah — ^love her?’ Kung Chen next inquired. There 
was some jealousy in him for his daughter, but he did not 
speak it out. 

Peony perceived the jealousy well enough. ‘I will not say 
he loved her,* she said hesitatingly. *I would even say he did^ 
not, for it was at that very time that he loved our young 
mistress — ^your daughter, sir. But in sqpe strange way these 
two young ladies struggled in his heart against one another. 
Thus the foreign one kept him back from loving entirely our 
lady, now the mother of his sons, and our lady made him 
unable to love the fordgn one whom hb mother wbhed for 
her daughter-in-law. The two spoiled one another for him.’ 

Kung Chen pondered thb a while. ‘Was the other more 
beautiful than my daughter?’ he now asked. 

Peony consideredL ‘No,’ she said, then she added/‘but she 
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had some liidden power over him. It was the same power his 
mother had, and he loved and hated it together. While his 
motheivlived, he rebelled against it and he maintained himself. 
But now that she is dead, he remembers the other one, too, 
and he feels that sbmewhcre he has a duty undone, and he 
is restless.’ . * • 

‘What has the journey to do with all this?’ Kung Chen next 
inquired. 

‘They both wanted to leave our land and go to that one 
where their ancestors were,’ Peony replied. 

Kung Cl^^n mused a while longer. He remembered aU that 
he had learned of the Jews and of the lodestone of faith that 
drew them back to the arid strip of eartR that had once been 
theirs. Certainly his Little Three must not suffer and she must 
not be left a widow with many children, and in the height of 
her young womanhood. He moved to protect his own. 

‘The yoking man is restless,’ he said, stroking his beard. ‘It 
is natural enough. He has never travelled. Men often grow 
restless after the first years of marriage. They know all they 
have, and they think of new sights. Very well, he shall travel, 
and my daughter and the children and you must all go with 
him. I will lend my own mule carts and my muleteers to 
meet you when you leave the river, and my cooks will go with 
you, and they will all take the journey to the northern capital. 
I shall ask the governor of our province, moreover, to send 
some of his own guards with you, as warning to robbers and 
river pirates. Spring is just beyond to-morrdw and the journey 
^will be pleasant. I shall ask his father to decide that the journey 
is necessary for our business, and indeed it may well be.’ 

Kung Chen was vjjry well pleased with himself, and he 
wagged his big head to and fro. His mind ran ahead of his 
plans. ‘Yes, and I w^l see that I have a fine gift that must 
be presented for me to the two new empresses, and I will send 
word to my friends to give feasts for my son-in-law, and I will 
give orders at the Pear Garden Theatre to show plays for him 
and for his friends, whom he must feast in return. Who does 
not enjoy the northern capital? It is the most beautiful city 
in the world.’ Kung Chen’s imagination grew warm. He 
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rubbed his hands together over the coals, *A11 is as it should 
be/ he said. ‘The Imperial Court is home from exile now — ^it 
has returned from Jehol to Peking— and the capital is filled 
with joy. Truce has been declared with the white men over 
the opium from India, and the rebel Chpstians are defeated 
in the eastern provinces. It is time again for pleasure and 
for trade.’ 

He clapped his hands on his knees and beamed so brightly 
that Peony was delighted indeed. She rose, her o<vn face 
bright too. Tt is a plan from Heaven/ she declared. T will 
wait #ien, sir, until commands come down.’ Tfeen bowing 
she went home again. ^ ^ 

Behind her Kung^Chen sat alone, stroking his beard and 
frowning into tHe fire. His Little Three — ^was she happy? He 
had taken it for granted that she was, since cadi year she had 
given birth to a son. Once or twice he had asked her mother 
what she thought, but Madame Kung seldom thoctght at all 
about a daughter who had left the house to belong to another 
family. 

His mind went gratc(ully to Peony. Where she was, 
doubtless all would be well. 

Thus it came about that on a fine day in later spring David, 
persuaded by Peony, set out for the north. He, his wife, and 
their children and Peony went aboard a great river junk and 
sailed for the northern capital. With them were undermaids 
and menservants and two cooks whom Kung Chen chose 
because they came from the north and begged to have the^ 
chance to see their old home again. On a smaller boat the 
guards went ahead of them. , 

Ezra saw them go with a chill heart, and he dreaded his 
loneliness until they came back. Yet he dared not leave his 
business, for Kao Lien was about to lead his camels westward 
again, and the loads ifiust be chosen from the best Chinese 
goods. Moreover, since peace had come with the white men 
from India, Ezra had in mind to send down two trustworthy 
men with Chinese goods to be sold there. He was further 
persuaded by Kung Chen, who said that his own loss would 
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be heavy if Ezra did not send out these loads early enough to 
bring back western goods by the next early winter at latest. 
So Ezra made the best of his lot, and Wang Ma and Old Wang 
stayed at home, and Kao Lien moved into Ezra’s home for 
the last weeks befoVe he set out, and David made promi^s to 
come home soon, and Kuhg Chen promised that he w^uld 
dine with Ezra every day, and so the parting was made. 

On the junk all was confusion at first. The children cried 
with thfc strangeness and they were frightened when with many 
shouts and curses the boatmen cased the huge junk from the 
shore and edged their way into the middle of the river, pushing 
with long bamboo poles and ro\ying until in midstream the 
wind caught their sails. Each nurse comforted the child that 
was her responsibility, and the baby clung to the breast of the 
wet nurse, and so quiet came. Peony tended her young mis- 
tress and saw that she was seated on a couch and t^t she had 
tea and sv9eetmeats, and she unpacked cushions and fans and 
bedding and charcoal braziers and everything that could be 
used for greater comfort. This done, she inquired of the cooks 
what was to be prepared for the day’s me^, since they had 
come aboard at early morning, and only when she was satisfied 
with their plans did she let her heart rest, and she looked 
around to sec where they were to live. 

The junk was a mighty one, for the river, and the bow and 
the stem rose high out of the water. Upon the bow were 
painted two great eyes, and upon the stem was painted the 
tail of a fish. The boatmen lived in two small cabins at the 
^ stem, and with them were their wives and children. But gates 
shut tllcm off from the others and they kept themselves apart. 
Each child had a ropf tied about his^middle, so that if he fell 
into the water, the mother could haul him up again, and 
Peony exclaimed that such ropes should be put about her 
charges, too. She took two coils of soft hempen rope that the 
boatman gave hcr,«but when she tiefl these ropes about the 
waists of David’s sons, they cried with rage and would not be 
tied, and Peony had no choice except to bid the maids to hold 
them by their sashes, and never let them be free for one 
moment* Thus two maids were continually busy all day and 
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Peony thanked Heaven that the youngest child <sould not 
walk. 

The kitchens came next after the boatmen’s cabins, ajid the 
cooks slept in them at night. They wfere small, but there w'as 
everything needful for preparing fine food, and soon the cooks 
were at their duty. In front of the kitchens were the bedrooms 
for the family and the great central saloon, where they sat by 
day. Here Peony must sleep by night, for the children and 
their nurses must have one bedroom, and David and his wife 
the other, and Peony had no place for her own. This was 
haudsljip indeed, but she told herself that when she needed 
solitude very much she could sit outside the windows of the 
saloon, where the deck ‘was so narrow that the children could 
not come and .vhere her mistress would not dare to walk. 
This place then became her own. In front of the saloon there 
was a wide deck, and the floors were of fine varnished wood, 
which neither sun nor rain could spoil. This vambh came 
from Ningpo, whose people are famous for their junks and 
seagoing ships. 

Thus began the journey that w^as to last for days. For herself 
Peony looked forward to every day with pleasure. She had 
work enough to superintend the life of all, and yet she had 
hours in which to sit dreaming in her own little place, dis- 
turbed only by a boatman when he passed from stem to bow 
and back again, or when the wind failed and the oars must be 
used until the tow ropes were out. But she feared very much 
lest David grow restless. He was used to space and many 
courts, and would he be patient closed into this vessel with 
crying children and his wife sometimes impatient? At fiJrst she * 
was afraid; then she found she need not fear. 

For David found himself absorbed in the sights that passed 
before their eyes. Sometimes their way , was slow enough so 
that he could walk on the shore, and many miles he walked 
over new country and trough provinces that he had never 
seen before. Everywhere he was treated with courtesy, and 
when the tow-men stopped to rest and eat and drink tea, 
he took his meal ashore, too, and the townspeople spoke 
to him courteously, inquiring only what country he came 
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from. When he spoke the name of his own city they 
wondered, 

‘We^did not know that foreigners lived there,’ they tol4 him. 

‘I am not a foreigner/ he replied. ‘I was born in thit city 
and my father before me.’ \ 

‘But what country did your ancestors come from?’ they^then 
inquired. \ 

‘From over the mountain^,’ he replied, and they nodded, 
their cariosity satisfied. 

He did not talk often with Peony, for there was little chance 
for this, and they both, without words, knew that I^ueilan 
would not be pleased if she saw her husband talking with a 
bondmaid beyond what was necessary.* Yet sometimes when 
Peony had put her mistress to bed, and she went to the fore- 
deck to tell David that all was ready for the night, David 
lingered a few minutes, especially if the moon shone. 

On onOiSuch night he said to Peony, ‘My father has always 
said that your people are kind to ours, but the depth of this 
kindness I only now see for myself. These people in the river 
hamlets and along the shores*, they do not know me, and yet 
they greet me and they make mfe welcome in the inns, 1 
wonder at this gentleness.’ 

‘Are not all men brothers under Heaven?’ So Peony replied 
in the words of the sages, 

David shook his head, ‘These good words are everywhere,’ 
he replied, ‘but not always such good deeds.’ He went inside 
then to his own rest, and Peony stood alone in the moonlight. 

It was indeed fair country. The land along the river shores 
'was gfeen with new rice and about every little village the 
peach-trees were in full blossom, pinjs: by day and pearly by 
night. Distant hills rose against the sky and the water flowed 
golden under the mqon. A good land, and the people were 
good. There were robbers, it is true, ai:i.d there were pirates 
on the river, but thtsc robbed all alike, whatever their colour 
and their shape. With the guards this family was safe, and 
the governor had given the boatman a flag that announced 
that they were taking gifts to the Imperial Court and none 
would dare to rob them. 
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When all was quiet Peony went into the now empty saloon 
and she unrolled the quilts that by day she hid under the 
couches, and she made herself ready for sleep. She slept well, 
the fresh winds blowing upon her. • 

Out of one province they came into another and so at last 
near to the port where the river met the Grand Canal. They 
did not wish to reach the sea, neither did they wish to change 
to the small canal-boats. At a given place, therefore, they left 
the boat that had become a home to them, and tliey jnet the 
mule carts that were to take them north. 

pften did Peony wish for the junk again, for now they must 
travel all day over the rough cobbled roads, sto]^ping to eat 
quick meals, except at'nigllt when they slept at inns. Peony 
was impatient indeed, for to find a clean, good inn was nearly 
impossible. Each evening the master innkeepei; wherever they 
were would come out fawning and praising when he saw how 
long a retinue they had, and he bawled and shouted to his 
men to prepare food and tea and he promised that he had 
clean rooms and the best of everything. But when Peony 
inspected the rooms, they were often filthy. When she saw 
there were fleas and bedbhgs she refused to have the bed rolls 
opened until water had been boiled and poured over the bed 
boards. All was done under her supemsion, for her mistress 
was helpless and David was eager to sec every new sight, and 
v^hen they reached a town or city he left his family and went 
out to look at it. 

But Peking was reached at last, and every child was silenced 
Avhile they looked in wonder as the great walls loomed grey 
and high out of the surrounding plains. All had heard of the* 
wonders of this capital, but even David was not prepared for 
the vastness of what they saw. They went through the city 
gate, and the walls were so thick that it was twilight thcr? be- 
tween sunlight at thq two ends. Kung Cnen had written to his 
shops to prepare a houscifor Ezra’s son and Jiis family, and there 
they went along streets so wide and all paved with stone that 
even Peony had no word to say and could only look her wonder. 

So they came to a gate set in a wall, and they went in and 
found Kung Chen’s men there waiting to welcome them. 
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David stayed with them in the guest*hall, and Peony led the 
family into their courts, and the servants worked well, and 
soon all was settled. 

The *little boys were* pleased with what was new, { and 
Kueilan walked about the gardens and exclaimed ovei\ the 
rockery and the dwarfed plum-trees. Thus the holiday \was 
begun. But Peony watched above all for David. Would it be 
holiday for him, too? She was comforted when having sent 
his guests away he came in to visit his family and her and she 
saw his face gay and his eyes bright with excitement. 

‘Let us stay here a long time, eh, mother of my sons?’ ^e 
said to his iX^ife, and she smiled back at him, excited fiy his 
joy. He grew tender to her suddenly^ ‘‘You little one!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘You look as you did the first time^I saw you!’ 

Hearing thesp words, Peony slipped away, lest her presence 
check the renewal of their love. The old deep sadness of life 
lay in the bottom of her heart and she knew it was there, but 
she would not allow herself to sink into it. Out of the dark 
and sullen bottom of a lake the lotus flowers bloomed upon 

its surface, and she would pluok the flowers. 

« 

Peking was at its best that spring. The people, released 
fiom the fears and trials of war, rejoiced in the return of the 
Imperial Court to the city. The two empresses, the eastern 
and elder and the western and younger, were regents for the 
young emperor, who was still a child. Both empresses were 
beautiful, but the Western Empress was rich with love of life 
and power, and it could easily be seen that under her reign 
the nation would prosper and every sort of art and commerce 
would grow strong. 

It was the air that David loved best. Old sadness fell from 
him ^nd the very look in his eyes changed. The tinge of 
melancholy that had become natural to^him left him, and 
the vitality that only rebellion had lit^ far now became his 
daily energy, 

‘I love this city,* he told Peony one day. ‘Look at the people 
— the men tall-— the women handsome. Peony, you are like 
a child here.’ 
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Peony was not sure that she was pleased with this com- 
parilon. It was true that most of the women were taller than 
she, their cheekbones high and their frames big. She pouted 
a little at David and he laughed. ‘L«t us talk of something 
else, then! The wide streets — I like the space.* 

To this Peony could agrte. There was* space cverwhere, 
the streets wide enough for ten carts to run abreast between 
shops on either side stocked with *1106 goods. The people were 
more than handsome — they were kind and their spirits were 
noble. There was no smallness anywhere. The largeness of 
the iioi^h was in this city, where the people ate wheat bread 
with their meat instead of rice. Many peoples mef here, and 
David took pleasure iif feastidg in the fine inns with the friends 
whom Kung Chen had provided. To cat roast mutton in a 
Mohammedan inn, to spend half the night over^roast duck in 
another, to declare both the finest food, was easy enough. 
The mutton, tender and wisely flavoured, was tonwin pieces 
and roasted upon spits over charcoal and brought to the table 
hot to be eaten with steamed rolls of bread. 

And yet Peking duck could still be the finer food. Night 
after night David sat in one Inn or another with men so carefree 
and so full of humpur that he would have said they never 
worked at anything but pleasure had he not seen them shrewd 
tradesmen by day. They sat about a great round table, eating 
small dishes first, until the host of the inn brought in tfie ducks 
for their approval, killed and plucked but not yet roasted. 
When they had chosen a pair of ducks, appraising size and 
fat and texture of the skin, these were spitt^ and turned over 
coals, until the skin was crisped and browned and glistening 
with fat. Soon the first dish was served, and it was the curls 
of rich dark skin, and with it came thin pancakes of wheat 
flour and red jelly made of haws and sweetened. These c^kes 
were wrapped about ^the roast^ duck skin and into each was 
put a spoonful of jelly apd so they were e^ten, hot and sweet 
and bread and meat together, with warmed wine in small 
bowls. Then in succession came the other dishes, the meat of 
the roasted duck flavoured and mixed with tender cabbage 
and then with mushrooms and then with bamboo shoots and 
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then witk chestnuts, each dish different from all others and 
each as good as the next, until the final dainty of the duck, 
now devoured* This w.as the bead split open so that the brains 
could Tae picked out \><th chopsticks and tasted for tlie fine 
delicate flavour, r \ 

Who could tire of such fare? And yet there were the Vege- 
tarian inns where devout Buddhists could feast, those who gave 
up eating meat for the sake of their souls. At those inns 
vegetables were shaped and flavoured until the feasters could 
have sworn them meat, except they had no flesh of any animal 
in them. The eyes of the devout were satisfied an^ tlieir 
palates tasted the semblance of the meats they had denied 
themselves, while their souls wer^ sav6d». 

‘How clever are these people!’ David exclaimed each day 
when he discovered such new things. Indeed, the pleasures 
he had enjoyed in his youth seemed small in comparison to 
the variety' diat he now found in Peking. The finest theatres 
were here, the best show^s of juggling and magic, and the most 
famous singers and musicians and scholars. 

While he waited for audience with the two empresses, David 
released his soul and he enjoyed eVery pleasure that the city 
had. Nor was he selfish and solitary. Eacji morning he spent 
on business for his father and Kung Chen, and he visited every 
rich merchant in the city and he made many new contracts 
for the "delivery of goods and he took orders for fabulous 
articles from Europe and from India. For the merchants here 
knew of machines and cloths and lamps and toys made abroad 
and they craved these things for themselves and for sale. 

‘ Especftilly did they want clocks. The great gilt clock that 
years ago Kao Lien had brought as a gift for the Emperor was 
now matched by many others in the palace. In one room, so 
Dayid heard, there were more than a hundred clocks. What 
had been a royal gift for one now becanje a thing coveted by 
common men, andJDavid wrote to hk father: 

‘Clocks can be sold here by the many thousand, I think, 
especially those not too high in price, yet ornate with gilt and 
figures. But all foreign goods are valued. These people have the 
best of everything, the finest silks and satins and embroideries, 
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the richest jewellery and furniture, and yet thrir love of 
novelty is such that they will buy any trickery of foreign stuff.’ 

When the morning’s business was. over David spent his 
afternoon with his family, unless the cihy was raining or, worse 
than rainy, clouded with dust, which the high winds blew 
over the city from distant? deserts. HolcEng his sons’ hands, 
David walked in temple forests and sat in theatres and visited 
every bazaar and fakirs’ show-place, and with him often was 
his wife, shy at being seen abroad and yet made bold by 
curiosity. Whether Kueilan went or not, and sometimes she 
cofiapl^ined that her feet hurt her and she could not walk, 
Peony went always with the children, and now sfie too knew 
the happiest times of^hfer wfiole life. With David and his sons 
she laughed and watched and was amazed at many sights. 
She was never tired, and she was always amiaj>le, and as the 
weeks passed easily, more and more it was she who went and 
not her mistress. • 

For Kueilan had made friends with some of the ladies of 
the merchants, and she grew fond of gambling with them. 
From one house to another these ladies went, one day here 
and one day there, travelling in their curtained sedans, and 
they spent the wl^ole afternoon and evening at mah-jongg, 
until it became their passion. In this the serving maids 
encouraged them, since before each lady said good night to 
the others she must for courtesy’s sake put silver in a bowl 
upon the table, and this the maids divided between them. 
Peony took no sliare, for she considered herself above such 
money, but careful always to wound no feelings, she excused 
herself to the others saying, ‘Since I must stay with the little!* 
lords and their father and I cannot help you who serve our 
mistress, it would not be just for me to share the serving money.’ 

There was no talk of quick return to their old home.. For 
one thing, the presentation of the gifts f)avid had brought to 
the empresses was delayed until they wjre ready to receive 
him, and the delay stretched into months because they were 
busy with the repairs needed for the palace. While the court 
had been in exile there had been much ruin, and this must all 
be mended. But far beyond this were the vast plans the 
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Western Empress had for a new palace and for added courts 
and pools and bridges and rockeries and gardens. The 
Imperial Treasury was . impoverished by wars with the yhite 
men and by the rebellion of the southern Christians. -The 
Western Empress demanded therefore new taxes and tributes, 
especially for the building of the Sftmmer Palace and fon the 
beautifying of the Take there. She dreamed of a marble boat 
set in the lake that would be*large enough for all her ladies 
to dine in and then to see a play whose actors might number 
into hundreds. Her ministers groaned to think of such expense, 
and rumours went out over the city of her ambitions a^d her 
wilfulness. *rhe ministers besought her to remember that the 
wars with the white men had been*lost fbf lack of a good army, 
and that swords were not enough these days when outer 
nations had gunpowder. But the Western Empress answered 
arrogantly thus: ‘When the Imperial Court is glorious, the 
nation shares its glory,’ and the rumour of this went over the 
city, too. 

Yet the people laughed when they heard of the pride and 
strength of the young empressrand they took it as a good sign. 
Weakness and languor in the ruler <vrcre feared, and there was 
neither in the Western Empress. Even rumpurs of her quarrels 
witli the Eastern Empress were made the stuff for jokes and 
songs, and hardihood and wilfulness entered into the spirit of 
the people because it was in the young empress. 

Early in the summer David received at last the summons 
to the court and he made ready to appear. The hour was 
soon after dawn, when the audience with the ministers was 
•over, and the empresses were ready to receive proposals of 
new revenue and gifts, ^ 

Peony rose early indeed and she helped David to dress 
himself and saw to it that he had food and that all was in 
readiness. She went with him to the gfite and behind her 
stood the servants, 4 awed to know their master was to be 
received at court. They all gazed at David, very fine in new 
garments of blue silk and black velvet, his tasselled hat upon 
his head and jade rings on his thumbs, as he stepped into hh 
great sedan chair. 
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Peony watched until the chair disappeared and then she 
went back to bed. She could not sleep— that was beyond her 
— and in an hour or two she must rise and see that the cliildrcn 
were fed, cared for, and happy, andtater than that the feast 
was prepared for her mistress that night, for the ladies were 
to play mah-jongg here. When David 'v^ould return she did 
not know, but the house must be ready for that, too, and her 
mistress up and dressed and waiting to hear the story he would 
have to tell. For Peony was always careful to prepare her 
mistress to be all that she should be as a wife. She did not 
allpw^Kueilan to appear before her husband with her hair 
uncombed or her dress wrinkled. Kueilan gru&bled often, 
saying, ‘I am an olc> marrfed woman now, Peony, and shall 
I have no peac^? First it is my feet I imbound to please you 
and now it is my hair to be a trouble to me ai^d then it is my 
eyebrows to be plucked and my finger-nails painted and you 
have me perfumed like a flower girl. When anv I to have 
some peace?’ 

To this Peony only smiled and said, ‘It gives your lord 
pleasure, does it not, my lady?' 

One day when Peony had so answered Kueilan threw her 
a shrewd look an(J she said, ‘It is only to please him, then? 
You do not care for me.’ 

Peony felt her heart stop. Then she said smoothly, ‘I take 
it that what gives him pleasure ^ves you the most pleasure, 
too, but if I am wrong, Lady, please instruct me.’ 

This put Kue^an in a difficulty, for how could she say she 
did not wish to give her husband pleasure? She was silent, but 
after that Peony took care never to mention David to her again.* 
She learned more wisdom, and her sofil grew deep as life itself. 

When David came back at mid-monfing, looking weary but 
triumphant, the whole house was waiting to receive hiin, his 
wife dressed and pretty, the children clean and eager, and the 
servants respectful and»yet curious. , 

Peony met him at the gate. ‘Is it too much to ask that you 
tell us what has happent^d? We wait to know, and with one 
telling it Mdll be told to all.* 

‘First let me eat and drink, for I am faint,’ David replied. 
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‘We were not allowed to sit down and I had to bow myself 
on my knees until they are sore.’ 

She followed him into the hou^e and to his own room^ and 
took the heavy hat from^his head, and the stiff brocaded' robe 
he next laid aside, and the high velvet boots. Theri she 
fetched his easy rohb of summer silk and his low satin shoes 
and he ate and drank food that she ordered brought to him 
and he slept an hour and then he was ready. 

In the great hall of the house Peony assembled all, and 
David sat down in the highest seat and looked about at his 
family and servants. The day was fine and the summej: sun- 
shine fell into the court and shone through the wide-open 
doors and he thought to himself that ^vilat he had was well 
enough to make a man proud. His wife sat across the table 
from him, and^he wore a soft green satin robe, and jade was 
in her cars and in the knot of her hair and gold and jade were 
upon her b^nds and wrists. She was as pretty as the girl he 
had first seen in Kung Chen’s hall. Near her stood his two 
handsome sons, dressed like little men in long silk robes, their 
hair braided in queues and corded with red silk. The third 
son was now beginning to walk, and his nurse held him by a 
broad silk girdle and followed him as he staggered everywhere. 
Peony sat near the door, and he knew her quiet beautiful face. 
The servants stood together clean and waiting. He took up 
his tea bowl, sipped and set it down, and then began: 

‘You must understand that it is no easy matter to appear 
before the empresses. I waited for more two hours in 
an ante-room with others who had been granted audience 
•to-day,* and we were given no seats or tea. A eunuch led us 
there and bade us wait,* and it was the Chief Steward himsell 
who was to call us. But when he came he had first to teach 
us what to expect and how to behave. The Eastern Empress, 
he told us, was ill to-efay and only the Western Empress would 
receive us. We were^not to look at the imperial Screen behind 
which we sat ’ 

At this point David’s elder son cried out, ‘Dieh-dieh, did 
you not see her?’ 

David* shook his head. ‘No one is allowed to see her, my 
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first son. She is empress, but she is also a woman-ra beautiful 
one, and a widow. Her behaviour is correct.* 

‘Well, we all went in, and I was giyen the third place * 

‘Why the third place, Dieh-dieh?’«his son asked ag&in. 

At this David looked impatient and Poony rose softly and 
led the little boy to her side and held hhn in her arm. Then 
David went on: ‘That I am third is because I have no official 
rank and there were two befoi^ me who had. I was the first 
of those without rank, and this is because Kung Chen has 
special favour in our province and has been mentioned at the 
cgurt by our provincial governor.’ 

So David went on, and he told how he cam^ in and how 
he bowed his head the floor and how he must stay in that 
position until his name was called, and how then he stood 
with bowed head and presented his gifts, which had been 
taken from him at the door when he entered. He explained 
that the gifts were from Europe, not as good jis anything 
already here, but still he hoped that Her Majesty would find 
a moment’s idle pleasure in their curiosity. Then he spoke of 
the House of Ezra and its contracts with the House of Kung, 
and he thanked the Em|)ress because although his ancestors 
came from foreign lands, yet they had lived here in peace. 

At this point David stopped and looked at them with some 
pride. ‘When I said this, the Western Empress spoke to me.’ 
‘What did she say?’ Kueilan asked. 

‘She asked me if you were foreign too, but I said no. Then 
she asked me if I had children and I said yes, three sons. Now 
hear me — she commanded me to bring my sons and let her see 
them^ because she has never seen children of foreign blood!’* 
What consternation, pride, and •excitement now fell on 
David’s family! 

‘Did she set a day?’ his wife exclaimed. 

‘To-morrow, at four in the afternoon* we are all to go. I am 
to wait in the ante-rogm, but you and tjie children and their 
nurses must go to the garden where the ladies of the court will 
be gathering flowers. The Chief Steward will take you there 
and you are to stay only as long as he says and then come 
back.’ 
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‘Peony must come with me,’ Kucilan said immediately. 

‘Oh, no!’ Peony exclaimed. 

‘Yes, you must go,’ David said with authority. ‘It is ^nly 
you who can stop a child»"from crying.’ 

So it was decided} and for once Kueilan was too distraught 
to play her mah-jongg well and that night she was peewh 
when Peony came to put her to bed because she had lost so 
much money. • 

‘Your lord is rich and generous,’ Peony reminded her. ‘He 
will not reproach you, Lady.’ 

But Kueilan did not want to be comforted and she continued 
peevish until ^Pcony left her in bed and went to tell David that 
she was ready to go to sleep. ‘ • 

She found him very meditative in his gardci^ sitting under 
a twisted pine-ti;ee in a bamboo chair. He heard her message 
and inclined his head, but he did not rise for a moment. 
Peony waitqi, perceiving that he had been thinking and might 
want to tell her what he thought. When he did not speak she 
asked a question to excuse her lingering. 

‘How did the voice of the Western Empress sound in your 
cars?’ * 

‘Strong and fresh, but without sweetness,’ he answered. 

Then he said what was in his mind. ‘Peony, I never felt 
so clearly before the imperial clemency that has been shown 
to my people. She knew me foreign, she heard me give her 
thanks — ^and all she wished was to sec my children.’ 

‘Woman’s curiosity in an empress,* Peony^said smiling. 

‘But no dislike!’ he exclaimed. 

• ‘Why* should there be dislike when your people have never 
made a war here or taken what was not yours of land or 
goods?’ Peony asked wirmly. ‘You have been good people — 
and you and your father are good men.’ 

David look^ at her strangely. ‘Our goo^ess has not saved 
us elsewhere in the wrorld,’ he said. 

‘Those other foreign peoples arc unreasonable,’ Peony 
retorted. ‘We have been taught reason with our mothers’ 
milk.’ 

Upon this she went away, and the more she pondered what 
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David had said, the more she was hot certain whether it had 
been well to have him grateful to the Empress or whether it 
were a good sign that she had made him feel foreign again. 
Peony sighed and for the first time wished that a day had been 
set for their return to their own city. 

» • 

There was no time for thinking or wishing on the morrow, 
be sure of that. All day Kueilan spent in bathing and powder- 
ing and dressing, and the hairline of her forehead must be 
straightened and every little hair pulled out that did not lie 
fl^t, and only Peony could do this without hurting her. The 
long finger-nail on the third finger of her right ha%id broke off 
and this made her shod tears of anger. 

'How shall \ hide this?’ she demanded of Peony, and she 
held out her little hand, which was still like a lotus bud. 

‘We will put the silver shield on just* the same,’ Peony 
replied. ‘Who will know the nail is gone beneath? Sit still, 
Lady, please, and let others serve you, lest you break another 
nail.’ 

By now it was her feet that distressed Kueilan. She looked 
with much distaste uporjf her shoes, which needed to be so 
much larger than they had been. T am ashamed to show 
these huge countrywoman’s feet,’ she declared to Peony. T 
wish I had never listened to what you said.’ 

‘Your lord was very pleased, Latdy,’ Peony reminded her, 
forgetting that she was not to speak of him. 

‘Only for a day or two,’ Kueilan said pouting. ‘He never" 
sees my feet now. He has forgotten all my suffering. But I 
have to sec my feet every day and now they will disgi;ace ma 
before the empresses. I dare say their feet are very tiny!’ 

Peony remembered her books at this Jtaoment. ‘No, Mistress, 
there you are wrong. The empresses arc Manchu and not 
Chinese and their feet have never bcerf bound, and therefore 
how much bigger are jhey than yours!’ 

Kueilan exclaimed at this, but she was^consoled, and at last 
she was dressed and beautiful and she sat motionless in her 
chair so as not to spoil her looks while Peony superintended 
the dressing of the children before her eyes. This, tpo, was a 
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task needing much patience, for Kueilan did not like the robe 
for her eldest son, and when at last all were ready, the third 
son was overcome with excitement and too much noise and 
he cast'up his food and<*spoilqd his garments and had tp be 
made ready afresh^ j 

‘I wish it were all over and thafr I were in bed!’ Kufcilan 
exclaimed when she rose at last and went to the gate, wnere 
the sedan chairs waited. • i 

‘Lady, you will tell your grandchildren of this hour,’ Peony 
said, sniiling, to comfort her. 

So they set forth, David ahead and all his family behii^, 
and they apfiroached the great foursquare walls of the palace. 
At the gaie they were delayed fof bribos to the gatekeepers 
and then the chair-men were allowed to enter. *Then the gates 
closed again after them and the chairs were set down and 
David came out first and then waited while they all came out. 
He surveyed them and felt his pride rise at the sight of his 
pretty wife and healthy children. Then he turned to Peony 
anxiously. 

‘Stay close by each one, Pedny! Do not let the little boys 
run here and there — ^^help their mother to answer well when 
she is spoken to.’ 

‘Rest your heart,’ Peony replied, but her own heart was 
far from at rest. 

So they left him there, and a eunuch led them to an inner 
gate, and then the Chief Steward met them. He was a tall 
strong man, a eunuch as all men were in these walls, except 
the Emperor himself, and Peony instantly disliked his looks. 
He wasi handsome, his face full and smooth, his voice high 
and soft, but cold. But Mis eyes were not the eyes of a eunuch. 
He stared at her with* instant and insolent admiration, and 
she looked away. In spite of her wish, she felt herself blush 
and tiien she grew cofd. What if he took that blush to be a 
sign that she felt his look? She stayed c^ose* to her mistress and 
she took a hand of each little boy, and together they walked 
behind the Chief Steward to the gardens. At the gate he 
paused, and again his insolent eyes were on Peony while he 
gave them commands in his lugh cruel voice. 
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‘Their Imperial Majesties are now examining* the water- 
lilies/ he told them. ‘You are to stand by the great pine-tree 
inside the gate. When they pass yoy must all bow, even to 
the children. Do not speak unless«iTheir Majesties* address 
you. If they do not speak and pass on, I •will lead you away 
again. If a question is asked, I will repeat it, and you are to 
answer me, and I will repeat your’ answer to Their 
Majesties.’ • 

He led them in, and they waited by a great pine-tree and 
he waited with them. In the distance, among the flowers in 
tjje sunshine, they could see the empresses, followed by a score 
and more of ladies all in beautiful robes of ma.n^ colours. It 
was a pretty sight aud* Peofiy wished to enjoy it, but she could 
not because o&the Chief Steward. What did he do now but 
take his place directly behind her? He stood, so close to her 
that she could feel his hot breath on her ilape, and she knew 
this meant that he was staring at her hair and^t her neck 
and shoulders. She stepped forward and he stepped forward 
and suddenly she felt faint. The sunny picture before her 
swam into a mist, and all tho brilliant colours mingled in a 
rainbow haze. If she stepped farther, it would be unfitting 
to her mistress, and yet she could not endure the terror of this 
man behind her. While she wavered she felt him press yet 
closer, and he made pretence to speak in a low voice; ‘The 
tall one is the Western Empress. She will speak if either speaks, 
for the Eastern Empress never speaks before her.’ ^ 

While he said this he peered over Peony’s head and she felt 
his huge body press loathsomely against her. Now she could 
not bear it, and she slipped to one side and put the third son^ 
nurse in her place. Peony did nof look up while she did 
this, but he reproved her. ‘Make rib commotion, woman. 
Their Majesties are near!’ 

‘Be still, Peony!’ Kueilan whisperedTioudly. 

What could Peony^do but stand? SJie felt her face flush 
again and all the joy was spoiled. She scarcely heard what 
came next and she could scarcely keep from weeping. 

For the Western Empress had paused and then the Eastern 
Empress also and all the ladies. 
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•Who arc these?* the Western Empress now asked of the 
Chief Steward. 

He .answered her, and they stood while the Western 
Empress looked at them.^* Peony did not lift her eyes, knowing 
.it was forbidden, but she saw the royal hands, one holding a 
jade fan, the other hanging down empty. They were strong 
hands for a woman, not small, but beautifully shaped. Upon 
each finger was a nail shield of gold, embossed and set with 
jewels. The feet beneath the long robe were in embroidered 
shoes, and under the shoes were satin soles padded six inches 
thick to the give the Empress height. 

The Eastfe-n Empress did not speak, but the Western 
Empress looked her fill at the childi*cn. ‘Tliey do look foreign,’ 
she declared to her ladies. ‘Black hair, but n<?t smooth. The 
eyes are round, , their noses high. Yet they are handsome and 
they look healthy. T wish our royal son looked so healthy.’ 

She sighed and ordered sweetmeats given them all and 
Peony thanked Heaven that the baby did not cry. Then she 
heard the Western Empress ask yet another question. ‘Who 
is this pretty girl?’ She knew the question was of her, and she 
hung her head yet lower. • 

‘She is our bondmaid,’ Kueilan told the Chief Steward, and 
he shouted, ‘A bondmaid, Majesty!’ 

‘Too pretty for a bondmaid,’ the Western Empress said 
coolly. 

^ . That was all. The Western Empress swept on and with her 
the Eastern Empress and the ladies, and the Chief Steward 
led them out again. Now he was very affable and he heaped 
sweetmeats on the children, and he put his hand into his 
bosom and took out somfc money. 

‘Here is something for yourself,’ he said to Peony. ‘Her 
Majesty never sees another woman, and it was most unusual 
that she spoke of you.^ A word from me will bring you into 
these courts and you^will have all you peed for life.’ 

While he spoke he held the money on his big open palm, 
but Peony did not take it. She hastened on with the children 
and shook her head and was not able to speak. Never had 
she been *80 glad to see David as she was now. He came 
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fbrwtrd to meet them and she answered his questions quickly 
while she busied herself. 

‘Yes, the children were good. Our lady was beautiful; Her 
Majesty spoke of the children’s healtS.’ 

And all the time she made haste to be hidden behind the 
curtains of her sedan chair for the Chief Steward stood staring 
at her. When the curtains were drawn about her and she felt 
the chair hoisted to the men’s shoulders, she took out her 
handkerchief and wept heartily and well. She had been 
thoroughly frightened and now she was safe. Never would 
she leave the walls of the house again until they ^ent home. 
A man so powerful as the Chief Steward in the Imperial Palace 
could reach out his hands and clutch her anywhere in the 
streets. She woflld persuade David to go home as soon as they 
could. Yet how could she tell him? ^ * 

All the way home she wept, wiping her eyes dry only when 
they turned into their own street. When she was in the house 
she was busy again and she kept her face turned away, and 
in the weariness of all, the fret of her mistress and the crying 
of the children, she was not noticed, for David withdrew to 
his own rooms as he always did when the children were 
troublesome. So this day ended, and when all were at rest 
Peony went to bed too, without having seen David. She wept 
again and asked herself whether she must tell David, but being 
weary with fear and excitement, she too fell asleep before she 
could answer her own question. 

David discovered her plight himself the next morning before^ 
Peony had so much as seen him. He had finished his br%akfast 
and was about to set forth on a visit Jto a new shop in the 
south end of the city where rugs were being woven in new 
patterns, when a messenger came to tiyc gate in the yellow 
garments that meant that he was from the Imperial Palace, 
He was very haughty amd he frightened the gateman and the 
servants by his loud voice and his high manners, saying that 
he brought out a letter addressed to ‘The Foreigner Surnamed 
Chao, from the City of K’aifimg, Now Resident in the Hutung 
of the Silver Horse’. 

T.B , — 18 
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Cihao was the Chinese surname of Ezra’s family and the 
letter was for David. The gateman received it, and begging 
the imperial messenger to be seated, he ran with the leUcr to 
the head servant, who* took It to David as he was ab^ut to 
come out from hii own door. 

‘Master — ^from ^jic palace!’ the servant gasped. ^ 

David took the letter with wonder, and opened it. HU face 
changed as he read the words it contained. He looked 
astonished and then stem. 

‘Does the messenger still wait?’ he asked. 

‘At the g^te, Master,’ the servant replied. 

‘Pay him well and tell him that J shall send an answer when 
I have considered the proposal.’ 

The man went away and paid the messengef and then spread 
throughout the household the rumour that the master had 
been oifered a high post in the Imperial Court. This rumour 
came to Peony and immediately she grew afraid. If David 
were tempted indeed to stay near the court, then how could 
she remain with him? She could never be safe from that evil 
eunuch. Her life fell into piefces before her eyes, and she felt 
so faint that she could scarcely continue with her task of 
arranging lilies in a bowl. Now indeed .she must speak to 
David and tell him what had befallen her. 

But David sent for her before she could speak. It was not 
usual that he sent for her, since when he had anything to say 
to her he strolled about the house until he found her. Peony 
knew, therefore, that he wished to speak pfivately to her, and 
she inclined her head when the servant came to call her and 
**shc pift the flowers into the water and went at once. 

David stood in the middle of his sitting-room when she came 
in. In his hand was a large yellow envelope. When he satv 
Peony he held it ou^. to her. ‘What is the meaning of this?’ 
he asked. , 

She took the letter and read it. It was an offer from the 
Chief Steward to purchase Ixcr as a maid for one of the ladies 
of the court. Arrogantly phrased, it was all but a command. 
She folded the letter and thrust it into its envelope and looked 
speechlessly at David. Tears welled into her eyes again. 
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David JLt down. *Sit down, Peony,’ he said. 

She sat down, bending her head and wiping her eyes with 
the edge of her sleeve. » 

‘Do you know any reason for this?’*hc asked kindly.' 

To her dismay she saw that he imagincd*shc knew that this 
offer was to be made. She Shook her head and could not speak 
for weeping. 

‘Come, Peony,’ he said at Idst, growing angry with her. 
‘Have the courage to tell me if you want to leave my house!’ 

His anger dried her tears immediately. ‘Dare to say that 
I bavc^no courage!’ she retorted. 

‘This is more like you,’ he said. ‘Now tell me everything.’ 

So Peony told him Vhat fiad happened the day before, and 
the further David heard the more angry and dismayed he was. 

‘What a quandary!’ he exclaimed. ‘We capnot stay here 
any more, or the Chief Steward will makc*our life wretched 
for us. A word from him and the very merchants will fear to 
deal with us!’ 

‘It is all because of me,’ Peony said in much distress. ‘Let 
me go.’ • 

‘Sell you?’ David exclmmed. His voice was so hot that 
Peony took heart. , 

‘I could run away,’ she said. 

‘You could run away!’ he repeated. ‘And what would 
become of me, Peony? Could I forgive myself?’ 

‘If I ran away I might be able to find my way to you again,;’ 
Peony faltered. • 

They looked at one another and it was a strange long look. 
Peony was humble and trembling and frightened and*DavidT 
was fearful not only at what he saw in her face but at what 
he now perceived in his own heart. He^ould not let her leave 
him. He was jealous that the Chief Steward had so muc^ as 
seen her and he blapied himself. 

‘How dare I let you Dut of my gate?* h^ muttered. 

Peony looked down and did not answer. He saw her long 
straight lashes lying upon her cheeks and he rose abruptly. 

‘Prepare everything,’ he commanded. .‘We leave for home 
to-night.’ 
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She rose slowly, and lifted her eyes to his face. ' . 

‘David,’ she whispered, and did not know she spoke his 
name. ‘Do not think of me!’ 

‘I dd think of you,’ ke said shordy. ‘Obey me, Peopy! I 
give it as my command.’ 

‘I obey you, David,’ Her voice was as soft as her bres^. 

That night soon after midfiight David and his family left 
the city in hired mule carts. To his friend who was the head 
of Kung Chen’s shops in the city he explained truthfully why 
he must go. ‘The young woman has been like a sister ^to my 
wife rather ^than a bondmaid, and it cannot be allow^,’ he 
said. ' • . • 

‘That Chief Steward is a very devil/ the merchant agreed. 
‘How many fapiilies in this city have suffered the loss of their 
daughters through him! You do well to escape/ 

To his wife David also told the truth in a few simple words, 
and Kueilan was half frightened and yet unwilling to yield 
to fear. Tt might be very well for Peony to be in the palace/ 
she reasoned. ‘We would have a friend there and she is so 
clever — ^who knows, she might even be a serving-woman to 
the Empress!* 

To this David would not listen* ‘Peony has been in our 
house always, and it does not become me to sell her like a 
slave.’ If Kueilan looked at him with suspicion he refused to 
^spe it. ‘Come,’ he said. ‘Hasten yourself. Little Thing! We 
go to-night whether you are ready or not.*« 

It was a silent going. The city gate was closed and David 
had to bribe the gatemen well before they would open the 
great locks. But once tffey were open the carts passed through 
swiftly, and by momihg they were well on their way to the 
canid. 
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U PON that hatncward journey David said little indeed 
to anyone. The jfleasurc he had^taken in the new 
countryside when they were going northward he 
scarcely felt now. The country Vas as beautiful as ever, and 
perhaps more beautiful, for every tree and field was at its 
ripest growth. Wheat had been harvested, and, in the north, 
sorghum com stood high. This was the season for banditry, 
for the com was-so tall that robbers easily hid iiT ij, and he 
was uneasy until the’j^ reached the canal. But good fortune 
was with them, for though they heard of highwaymen before 
them, none came near on the days when they passed. 

The reason for this was that through some stupidity the 
robbers had not known that the governor of the province was 
travelling to the capital and they had taken him to be a 
common rich man. When his soldiers sprang at them they 
were so confounded that after a%hort battle they withdrew in 
dismay and hid in their caves and hills for a few days. It was 
held a crime to attack a governor or some high official, and 
the king of the bandits sent tribute quickly to the governor and 
cursed himself heartily for molesting so august a personage, 
and he promised that he would cut off the heads of those who 
had led the attack, and deliver them to the governor on 
day he was ready t<5 receive them. To this the governor replied 
that the men were to be spared. He set a punishment, never- 
theless, that for a month tiicrc was to be no robbery whatever* 
along the roads from the capital to\hc river. Within this 
month by luck David and his family went southward to the 
river and took a junk homeward, RivCT pirates there v^erc, 
but David bade the.boatmen use the same flags that he had 
used before, which had on them the name of the Imperial 
Court, and under these they were safe. 

The journey was slow, for in midsummer the winds arc soft 
and mild, and as they went westward thc;currcnt of the river 
was against the travellers. Tharc was time for David to be 
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alone with his thoughts, and he was much alone on^the decks, 
gazing at the slowly moving countryside on cither side of the 
junk^ The sun was hot and the boatmen put up a wide awning 
to shade him from the §un, and beneath it he sat on cusl^ions, 
in comfort as to body, but much disturbed in his mind. ^This 
disturbance made him very gcntld towards his children^ and 
his wife, and to them he gave more heed than usual, listening 
to their chatter, and courteous to any whim that Kueilan made 
known. He had through the years allowed the habit of im- 
patience with her to grow upon him somewhat, but now he 
curbed it, and he answered her gently, even when w^^at she 
said was foolish. To his sons he made endless explanations in 
answer to their many questions, and fofnetimes he even held 
the end of the sash around his youngest son’s waist, so that the 
child would iV3t fall into the water. Altogether David was 
unlike his usual self. 

Peony perceived all this, and then with pain she discovered 
that this new kindness was not given to her. David avoided 
her, and this she saw plainly as the days went by in the 
enforced closeness of the junk. He took care not to be alone 
with her, and if she came out on the deck in the evening, after 
her charges were ready for the night, Davjid was never there, 
although the moonlight was splendid upon the river. Day after 
day went by, but David never spoke to her alone, and seldom 
spoke to her at all except to give her a command concerning 
,-his sons or their mother. Peony was wounded to the heart at 
first, and she thought this change in him must be because it 
was for her sake he had left the capital when he would have 
*liked to stay longer. She sighed to believe that he was like 
other men in this, thaf he loved least that one for whom he 
must sacrifice. She be|^an to blame herself that she had allowed 
him, to give up anything for her and pride crept into her with 
despair, and she planned that if this change stayed in him, she 
would keep to herself, and even perhaps leave his house. But 
where would she go? She had no answer to this question. 
I must still stay hidden in his house like the mice and the 
crickets, she told herself. 

If David noticed her silence and her pride, he made no sign* 
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The day? went one after the other through the midsummer 
and they drew near to their home* Ht sent ninncre ahead to 
tell his father that if there were winds they would reach *home 
within seven days, and if winds delayed or if a summer storm 
fell, it would be at most as many as seven days longer. He was 
anxious to get home befort the late summer season of storms, 
when all river craft must be ready to seek harbour. 

The winds were with them for a few days and they were 
towed the rest of the journey, and at the end of the tenth day 
they saw the city walls upon the plains. All were glad to see 
the slprcs they knew so well, and Ezra was at the river-bank 
to meet them, and so were Kung Chen and his sons, , and there 
were mule carts and*sedans and carriers. 

‘Well, my son!’ Ezra cried with gladness. He took David 
into his arms and pressed his cheek against his tall son’s 
shoulder. ‘I did not expect you for another half-year, but how 
heartily I welcome you!’ • 

Kung Chen shook his hands clasped together and nodded 
his head and greeted his daughter and her children and 
acknowledged Peony, and so th6y got into carts and chairs and 
went homeward. The city officials had ordered firecrackers 
to be lighted at thue city gate and at the gate of Ezra’s house. 
Old Wang and Wang Ma stood holding many feet of fire- 
crackers in strings and they lit them, and thus in the midst 
of din and rejoicing the family was reunited. 

How glad was Peony to be safe inside these gates agaiaJvf* 
‘Everything is thef same,’ she murmured to Wang Ma when 
she had stepped into the courtyard. 

‘There has been one small death,’ Wang Ma said. Other^ 
wise all is well.’ ^ 

Now Peony had already missed the voice of Small Dog, but 
she had taken it that the little beast w^ sleeping somewhere, 
for she was old and»lazy. 

‘Not Small Dog!’ she exclaimed. 

Wang Ma nodded. ‘The creature pined when you went 
away and would not eat. I tempted her with meat scraped 
fine to spare her teeth and I bought fresh pig’s liver for her, 
but she could eat nothing.’ 
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*I wish I had taken her with me/ Peony cried in^orrow* 

^She would have longed for home/ Wang Ma replied. 
*Eithcr^way she was doomed to die.* 

Peony said no more, But she missed Small Dog exceedingly. 
When she had settled her mistress and the children in\ their 
rooms she went to ,Ker own small dburt and the quiet w^J too 
heavy for her to bear. She felt cut off from every one, an^ she 
sat down and wept a while softly, sighing now and then. Small 
Dog’s cushion was still under the table and she looked at it 
mournfully and asked herself if she should get another small 
dog. Dogs^were many and could be replaced easily andcio 
one cared whether they lived or ^ed. Yet somehow she did 
not want any dog except the one she knew and had lost, and 
she cursed herself that she was so single-hearlfcd. 

‘I am a fool,’ she murmured aloud. ‘I love too narrowly.’ 
She thought of Small Dog, but now her mind went on and she 
cursed herself that this same narrowness of heart made her 
cling to David when another woman would have given him up 
and chosen a good husband for herself and welcomed her chil- 
dren and been merry even though sjhie could not have the man 
she loved. But all her cursing could not change her stubborn 
heart. I must put up with myself as I am, she thought mourn- 
fully, and when she had wept for a while she washed her face 
and brushed her hair and changed her garments and went out 
to do her duty to her mistress and the children. 

r r 

David sat late that night with his fathef. They had dined 
alone together this first night and had promised to dine 
*to-mofrow with Kung Chen. Each had news to give the other. 
Ezra said he was wcll^ l)ut he looked thin, and David, secinj? 
him freshly now, perceived that his father was growing to be 
an old xnan. Ezra’s cjieeks were lined under his beard and his 
left eyelid drooped somewhat. He complained of stiffness in 
his left side and that his left foot dragged when he walked. 
Yet his eyes were stiU bold and bright^ and his voice was as 
loud as ever. 

*Did the stiffness come slowly or quickly?’ David asked. 

T woke up so one morning two months ago/ Ezra answered. 
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*For a days my tongue was thick and I could not say my 
words clear. Wang Ma fetched the physician and he gave me 
an herb drink and I was better.’ 

‘Father, you must let me help yoir^more,* David said. 

To this Ezra replied, ‘I have already dont so, my son. While 
you were away I made yoh the head of th^ ‘business, and from 
now on you are the one to say yes and no and to plan every- 
thing. Kung Chen has done the same with his eldest son. You 
are the partners and we two old grandfathers will stay at home 
unless we please to give you advice.’ 

•Dwd was moved and proud, and yet a vague sorrow fell on 
him. This was the begimiing of the end of his father’s life. As 
he himself came into'lm pnme his father must decline. It was 
the inevitable march of the generations and none could stop 
its course, but he told himself that from now until the day his 
father died he would be always gentle to Kim and he would 
defer to his wish in everything. » 

‘I miss your mother, my son,’ Ezra said suddenly. 

He looked at David and his eyes watered and he brushed his 
tears away with his fist. The hour was late, the house was still, 
and the great candles flickered in the summer wind blowing 
through doors open to the soft darkness in the court. 

‘We airmiss hSr,’ David said quietly. ‘The house has never 
been the same house since she went away — ^for any of us.* 

Ezra seemed scarcely to hear him. He leaned back and his 
thick hands clutched the arms of his chair. ‘I think about om ^ 
life together, hers^and mine,’ he went on. ^It was not an easy 
marriage, my son. She was unyielding — ^until I learned to 
know her. I could never deal with her twice the saiAe way* 
She was a woman of many changes, jometimes I met anger 
with anger, and sometimes I met anger with love and again 
with laughter — I had to choose my wc2g>on, I had to be new 
to meet her newnes^i Yet underneath all her change there was 
a purity unexcelled. 'She heart of her was goodness. I could 
trust her. God she never betrayed, and me she could not 
betray. She was a true wife.’ 

David did not speak. To him his parents had been merely 
parents, but now dimly he began to sec them inan and 
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woman. He was abashed to think of them thus^ t6 contem- 
plate these two from whom he had sprung as separate from 
him and leading between them the vigorous and private life 
of a m£Ln and a womans j 

‘She was never stupid,’ Ezra began again. ‘Well, sometimes 
that was almost top* much, for I sdw in how many ways\she 
was more clever than I! When I was young this roused my 
spleen sometimes, but as I grfcw older I saw how fortunate I 
was. Look at Kung Chen! A lonely man, eh, my son? He 
never speaks to me of his children’s mother, but the few times 
I have seen her — a bit stupid, eh, David? And he is a fastidious 
man — ^he cannot go out and pluck wild flowers along the road. 
No more could I. When a man has kn6\tn a woman like your 

mother — body and soul ’ Ezra broke off, sighed, and went 

on again. ‘While you were gone, my son, and when Kao Lien 
left me to go westward with the caravans, I had time to myscll', 
and I remembered all my life with your mother. Much com- 
fort she took away with her when she left me, but here is 
something strange: I have never been devout, as you well 
know, David, but while she wds in the house I felt all was well 
with my house before God. She was my conscience — ^which 
pricked me sometimes and against which I kicked, but which I 
valued. Now I feel lost. God is far from*'me — there is a 
God?’ 

He put this as a question and David did not know how to 
,i^ 4 ?.nswer it. He kept his silence. 

When he did not speak, Ezra began to Speak again. ‘You 
and I cannot answer that question. By that much we arc no 
longer*Jcws, my son. I made my choice, you made yours. 
Would I go back? Ah, 6ut I am what I am, and did I go back 
I would make the same choice, and so would you,’ 

‘I fan not so sure as you are,’ David said now. ‘I could have 

been one man — or another. Had Lq^h lived ’ He 

broke off. « « 

‘Had Leah lived,’ Ezra repeated. He turned this over in his 
mind. Then he said, ‘Had Leah lived, perhaps your mother 
would be living too^ Everything would have been different. 
But first 'we would have had to be different.’ 
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‘Wc Wiuld not have been here/ David said. 

Ezra looked across the table at* him surprised. Tou 
mean * • 

‘We cannot live here among ttitst people and* remain 
separate, Father,’ David argued. *In the countries of Europe, 
yes, for tiierc the peoples fcree us to be se{>arate from them by 
persecution. We cling to our own people* there because none 
other will accept us, and we are^ martyred and glorified by our 
martyrdom. We have no other country than sorrow. But here, 
where all are friends to us and receive us eagerly into their 
blooc^ what is the reward for remaining apart?’ 

‘Indeed — ^indeed, it is so,’ Ezra said. ‘All that has happened 
to us is inevitable.’ ^ * 

‘Inevitable,’ Oavid agreed. 

‘And your sons, my grandsons, will proceed still further 
into this mingling,’ Ezra went on. 

‘It will be so,’ David said. * 

Ezra pondered. ‘Shall we then disappear?’ 

David did not reply. It was inevitable, as he himself had 
said, when people were kind arid just to one another, that the 
walls between them fell and they became one humanity. Yet 
he could not contemplate the far future when his descendants 
knew him* no more, when perhaps they would have forgotten 
the very name of Ezra, and when indeed they would be as lost 
as a handful of sand thrown into the desert or a cupful of water 
cast into the sea. He gazed down the long line of those whp 
would come fronr his loins and the loins of his sons and his 
sons’ sons. He saw the faces turning towards him, and they 
were the faces of Chinese. • * 

‘We grow too mournful,’ Ezra said suddenly. ‘What has 
been has been, and cannot be avoideS. Tell me about your 
journey, my son,’ 

So David roused^himself and he tolcl his father everything, 
the beauty of the greal northern capital^ and how the people 
looked and how noble their nature was, and what he had eaten 
and drunk and what all the gaieties were that he had enjoyed 
and how he had been given an audienqp before the Western 
Empress, and he told of the rumoun about her, and*so telling 
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all he came at last to the reason why they had left ti£c dty so 
suddenly by night, for Peony’s sake. 

Ezra listened closely, laughidg sometimes and his eyes 
shining k>metimes, and kirewd and careful when David sj^oke 
of business. Whcir he heard of Peony, he grew very g^ave 
indeed. ‘What misfortune!’ he exclaimed. ‘The long arii^ of 
the Chief Steward can reach anywhere, and we must tell Kdng 
Chen this to-morrow.’ * 

T could not have done otherwise, Father,’ David said. 

‘No — ^no.* Ezra hesitated, then he said firmly, ‘No, my son, 
no! To be sure, had she been like other women and ha||^ she 
welcomed the chance to go into the palace — ^well — ^hm — then, 
ah, it would have been fortunate Yor difr house. We would 
have had a fi-iend in the highest quarters. But feeing what she 
is — ^no, certainly not. Yet we must take every opportunity to 
ward off evil results*. It would be a great sacrifice to make only 
for a womai^ if our business were spoiled because of spite at the 
court. Your mother always said we made too much of 
Peony.’ 

At this David felt some sort of heat rise in him, mingled with 
anger, and to defend himself he spoke coolly, ‘Well, my father, 
if I have done unwisely, I must make amends in some other 
way, for Peony has been like my sister, and I could not put her 
into that evil steward’s palm at any price. That much I know,’ 
‘As long as she is no more to you than a sister I will not 
ft^camplain,’ Ezra said. 


This speech was so plain that David was confounded by it. 
It probed him too deeply, beyond what he himself was willing 
tb kno\f, and he did not answer it He looked at the candles 


and saw them guttering*and he made excuse to rise and use 
the snuffers on them. 


‘It .is late!’ he exclaimed. ‘To-morrow I must be early at 
the shops. Father, an(f so I will say good Qight’ 

Wang Ma had been waiting outside the door, and when she 
heard this she came in with the fresh tea and the xice gruel 
that Ezra drank before he slept, and so the day was over. 

But for David there was no sleep. He did not go to his wife* 
Instead he stayed in his room, finding there every sign of 
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Pcon/s ihougbt for him, the bed quilt folded, the curtains 
drawn, the teapot hot, his pipe prepared, the candles trimmed. 
But she herself had gone. 

He made himself ready for bed and he put out thtf candles 
and parted the curtains and laid himself down. Still he could 
not sleep. His father’s talk had stirred affesh all that had been 
in his mind these many weeks on the journey. His mother, 
Leah, Peony, Kueilan, these fdur women who had somehow 
between them shaped his life were shaping him still. He 
longed to be fiw of them all, and yet he knew that no man 
is»evqf free of the women who have made him what he is. He 
sighed and tossed and wished for the day when he* could return 
to the shops and thd fnen ^here who had nothing to do with 
his heart and his soul. 

Peony, too, was restless that night. DaVid had been loi^ 
with his father, she knew, for Wang Ma told her that the two 
were talking gravely hour after hour and she dared not go in, 
even though it was long past midnight. She had waited with 
Wang Ma, outwardly to keep her company but secretly 
because she hoped to sec David’s face at least as he passed. 
Yet he had not seen her, and she had not dared to call him. 
She sat in* the dark court outside the range of the mild candle- 
light flowing through the open door and beyond, hearing their 
voices, and he passed her so closely that she could have touched 
him, but she did not put out her hand. Doubtless he had tq^i ^ 
his father why they had left Peking, and perhaps Ezra had 
reproached him. Well she knew that danger of trouble from 
the Chief Steward was not past, even here, and she^ shrank 
from being the cause of it. * 

When David had gone she went tS bed herself, and lying 
alone in the moonless summer night, she considered her plight. 
Rich folk couhi bc^kind, as the Ezra family had always been 
kind to her, but if on^ of the lesser onqp to whom they were 
kind should also become a trouble, their hearts could cool 
quickly. She remembered how she had thought that David 
loved her, perhaps, and she thought of the look in his eyes 
sometimes. Then she remembered how cold he had been all 
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these weeks. Doubtless he regrets already what^ I have 
compelled him to do, she told herself. 

Pride came to her help agaip, and she decided that at the 

very first moment he alldWed her, she would go to Davidjand 

* tell him that she Wished to enter the Buddhist nunnery toat 

< stood inside the city gate. There shfe would be safe from any 

man, and he could send word somehow to the Chief Steward 

that she had long been dedicated and only waiting for the 

journey north to be finished before she became a nun. Inside 

that quiet haven, where only women lived, she would be safe, 

and it seemed sweet to her. - • 

$ * 

The more she thought of this plan, the better she considered 

it to be, and she held it in her mind for h few days until the 
first rush of David’s business was over. Yet shfc dared not be 
silent long, lest tjiat strong soft hand from the Imperial Palace 
should bring trouble in its grasp. 

On the fifth day she saw David linger after his noon meal as 
though he were not in haste to return to the shops. Ezra went 
to sleep on the long couch that in this summer weather was set 
under the bamboos, and WangMa sat by him to keep the flies 
away. The children slept, the servants slept, and her mistress 
too was sleeping. Peony had made it her business to-day to 
superintend the noon meal, and while the under-servants took 
the dishes away, she handed the bamboo toothpicks to David 
and she said, ‘Will you not sleep a while, too? The air is heavy 
cwrasKl there are thunderclouds in the south.’ 

T will sleep an hour in my own court,’ he replied. 

Thither she went to set a bamboo couch under an old pinc- 
tfee thcBrc, and while she was spreading a soft mat over it, 
David came in. He had*taken off his robes when he came in 
and he wore his inner garments of pale green silk. 

‘All is ready,’ Peon;jf said, and she prepared to leave him. 
The day was so hot that clear little rills of ^weat ran down her 
cheeks and she wiped ^hem away and laughed. T am melting!’ 
she exclaimed. 

Her eyes met David’s unconsciously, and instantly her 
laughter died. She had never seen him look at her thus. His 
eyes were ion her passionately, grave and warm. The red flew 
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iato her Checks and her knees trembled. Her tongue b^an to 
speak at random, without her mind, and yet repeating what 
her mind had been thinking. 

‘I have — have been — looking for the moment — toJ— to say 
something.^ So she began. 

‘This moment,’ David %aid. 

She clasped her hands in front of her. ' T— I have went sn 
much ’ 

‘Why?’ he asked. 

‘Because of what happened in ^he capital.’ Her words 
rushcifi out now, hurrying to be said. ‘I want to ask you — I 
beg you — would die if I had brought harm to*you, or even 
a little trouble. I call— I wll — ^go into the Buddhist nunnery. 
It is safe there/ and you could tell the — the Chief Steward — I 
am to be a nun.’ 

‘You a nun!’ David cried in low voice. He laughed 
silently, as though he wanted no one to hear him. 

Yet who was there to hear? The house was sleeping and 
around them the hot afternoon sun shone down. There was 
not a sound even from outside the walls. The city slept and the 
very cicadas were still. And Peony stood before David as 
though she were caught fast in a web. She did not try to speak 
again. Sfie could not, indeed. 

What had brought him to this moment she could not 
imagine. She was amazed and fearful and love heated her 
veins and throbbed in her heart. He whom she had thought 
so cold all these weeks was suddenly all molten fire. 

‘Peony, follow me,* he commanded her. 

He turned and she followed him into his sitting-roOm, Hte 
leaned against the table and faced Rer, ‘I tell you this now 
and it must last our lives through. ^If I tell you, will you 
remember?’ 

‘Yes,* she whispered, and her eyes (!id not waver from his. 

‘I have cheated myself all these yeans by saying you were 
like my sister,’ he said. ‘I have been a fool. You have never 
been like my sister. Never could I have loved a sister as I 
loved you when we were children — ^and^ I love you now.’ 

He looked at her steadily and she returned his look. This 
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was the gift life gave her, this moment when he spk>ke these 
words. It would have been easy to put out both hands and 
take the gift, forgetting all else. But this was not possible for 
Peony. Too many years Had she taken care of him and shiiilded 
him and strengthened him, planned for him and loved bim. 
She could not think of herself now.' \ 

She tried to laugh. *A11 the more reason for me to be a nun, 
I think!’ , . 

He put aside her pretence at mirth. ‘Do not escape me by 
laughter,’ he said sternly. T know as well as you do what it 
means for me to — to say what 1 have said. Yet I had to say it 
so that you know now why I could not leave you in the palace. 
As long as I live you must stay in my house. Peony, for I 
cannot live without you* I know it at last.’ 

‘Is this why you have been so cold to me all these weeks 
on the journey?’ she asked. 

T was no^ cold to you. I was thinking of you, by day and 
by night,’ he replied. 

She could not pretend to laugh now. He waS sorrowful and 
resolute and she could not bear to know that his love for her 
should bring with it trouble to him. T thank you for telling 
me what you have in your heart.* Her voice was clear and 
grave. T will keep your words in my heart for ever. They are 
my comfort and they make my home.’ 

She clasped her hands together and she bowed and turned 
a>f/ay to leave him. 

At the door his voice held her again. ‘Further than this 
I have not thought. Yet what is to become of us?’ 

** She paused, one foot on the threshold, her hand on the lintel 
of the door. ‘Time will show us,’ she said gently, and then 
fearing lest he step forward to catch her hand or touch her 
shoulder, and dreading the weakness of love in her heart, she 
went quickly away. 

* V 

That night it was impossible to sleep. She was glad that the 
br^ht moon that had attended' them on their journey was 
gone. She crept thro*rgh the darkness into the peadi garden, 
and sat diere alone under the trees. The stars were hidden by 
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douds, the air was damp with coming rain. Yet slie could 
not sit too long, for soon the mosquitoes began to wkine about 
her. She lifted her wide sleeves and waved them like wings 
about her, and then she rose and v^lked to and fro/ This 
walking — it was what Leah used to do, hour after hour, and 
when she thought of this suddenly Leah -was here again and 
she could not shake off the sense of her presence. Yet why 
should she be afraid of Leah any more? She had the weapon 
now to still that ghoift for ever. If she would, she could go to 
David at this very hour and seal her love with her body, and 
what could Leah do to her — Leah, whose flesh was dust? She 
lifted lier face to the dark sky, and ecstasy brimmed her heart. 
What if she went on silent feet while the house slept and took 
her advantage yf David’s love? The victory would be hers. 

She stopped alone in the darkness, her finger to her lip, 
smiling to herself. Into her secret life in this house he would 
come, and she would be alone no more. She shook her head 
and her hand fell and her smile was gone. Her heart beat 
hard. Why should it be secret? There was no law against a 
man taking to himself the woman he loved. All through the 
city men did so, even af Kung Chen had taken his pretty 
singing girl, who afterwards betrayed him. None would raise a 
cry against David. Indeed, it would be the better for him, for 
it would bring him closer to his friends. There need be no 
ceremony. She would yield to her heart and go to him now, 
and in the morning she would tell Wang Ma and soon all 
would know, and«her mistress could accept it and allow her 
the second place, or she could refuse to know and all would 
go on as before. 

Thus Peony’s soft heart reasoned. •Then her mind, solitary 
so long, grew hard and clear. Is Da^d like other men? So 
niind inquired of heart. 

At this moipent, before she answered, she was suddenly 
startled by a strange thick cry. She lifted her head to listen, 
and her thoughts paused. There was no second sound, but 
feeling herself always responsible for this family, she went at 
Once through the dark garden into the dimly lit great hall, and 
listened. Ezra’s rooms opened eastward from the hall and his 
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windows into tlxe garden, and she pressed her ear gainst his 
dosed door. She heatd his breathing coming from him in 
groans, very heavy and slow, and she opened the door softly. 

‘It IS. I, Peony!’ she c^led 'softly. ‘Are you ill. Old hfaster?’ 

He did not ans\\er, but his loud breaths came and went as 
though he dragged them out of his J)osom. She ran in ^en to 
his bedroom and blew alive the brown-paper spill Always 
smouldering in its urn of ashes, and she lit the oil lamp and 
held it high in her right hand while with the other she pulled 
aside the curtains. Ezra lay there, his pillow pushed aside, his 
head thrown back, until his beard stood upright into the air. 
His eyes were open and glazed and his whole face was fJurplie 
and his back arched and stiff. He did not see or hear her, for 
his whole attention was fixed upon drawing his breath in and 
pushing it out again. 

‘Oh, HeavenV Peony cried. She dropped the curtain and 
ran to David’s room and beat upon his door. Then she tried to 
open it. It* was locked! Even in the midst of her terror she 
paused. Why had he locked the door — except against her? 
Or perhaps against himself!* He heard her now and he 
answered, ‘What is it?’ « 

Tt is I, Peony!’ she cried. ‘Your father has been smitten 
down!’ 

He came out almost at once, tall in his pale night garments, 
and fastening his silk girdle as he came out he passed her. 

‘I heard your father cry out — and I went in — being in the 

peach garden ’ She stammered this as .she followed him, 

and they entered Ezra’s room. 

, The:fe was no sound of breathing now. When David parted 
the curtains and Peony looked in by his shoulder, she saw the 
old man lying with hit arms and legs flung wide, as though 
embattled against death. But he had lost. He was dead. His 
beard lay on his bosom, and his eyes stared up sjevere and cold. 
She pushed David aside when she saw those eyes, and with 
her fingers she drew down the lids, lest they stiffen in that 
stare until they fell into decay, and she drew his arms to his 
sides and laid one foot beside the other and covered him. ‘So 
that he Ipoks only asleep,’ she murmured. 
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All thiAtime David had stood there. Now he fell upon his 
knees, and he took one of Ezra’s hands and held it. There was 
no doubt of death. He knew the moment that he saw his fatKcf 
that there could be no use in doubt. He must rouse the house- 
hold, call Kung Chen, make the death known through the 
city. Everything had to be done, but he delayed in disbelief. 

‘We were talking only a few hours ago, ’“he muttered. 

Tt is a good way to die,’ Pecftiy said gently. But suddenly 
she was frightened. Without Ezra in this house, would the 
heart of kindness be gone from it? Why — ^why had David 
lockec^his door against her? She knelt and put her head down 
upon the bed and began to weep. ‘He was so* good!’ she 
sobbed, ^e was so gdbd-Ao me!’ 

She waited, wondering, half heartbroken, if David would 
put his arm about her shoulder to comfort her. But he did 
not. Instead he began to stroke his father's hand gently, as 
though Ezra still lived. • 
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XIII 


S o Ezra ben Israel died, and he was buried next jto his 
father, and a little above the piacc where Madame Ezra’s 
dust mingled with the Chinese earth. \ 

This was the thought that struck itself into David’s mihd as 
he stood beside his father’s open grave. He thought of his 
mother, and of how strong she had been, and still was, in his 
being. The sttugglc that she had maintained all her jlife ,to 
keep herself and her family separate was over now. Death 
had vanquished her. The earlV e>rehing air was sweet 
upon the hillside, and David was not unmindful of the great 
crowd that stood here with him to see his father buried. 
He was almost *glad that his mother was not living 
to see how, the kindness of Ezra’s many friends had made 
the funeral so nearly like that of a Chinese official that it 
would have been hard indeed to discover in it anything of 
his people. Only in David’s heart was there the knowledge 
of his own origin. He understood* now, for the first time 
in his life, why his mother had longed so deeply to return 
to her own land and there be buried. She kneV, doubt- 
less, as she knew much beyond what she ever told, that if 
she died here, her very dust would be lost in the dust of the 
alien earth. Five layers deep did the cities lie dead under 
the ground upon which he stood, and generation had built 
upon generation in this old countryside and no grave could 
be dug deep enough to escape the ancient dead. His father 
and his mother were idexorably committed to the common 
human soil, and nevcrVnorc could they belong to a separate 
people. 

The chant of Buddhist priests startled Ium»for a moment. 
David had earnestly .wished to refuse yhen the abbot of The 
Temple of the Golden Buddha came to pay his respects to the 
dead, and he tried to find the courage to say that Buddhism 
was not the religion qjThis father. With what courtesy he could 
muster he had tried to tell the old priest that it would not be 
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fitting to f How Buddhist music at the grave. The ^ab&ot had 
replied with great dignity: 

‘Your father, although a foreigner, had a large heart, and lie 
never separated himself from any m^n. We wish to •honour 
him with what we have, and we have nothing except our 
religion.’ > 

The low soft wailing of the chants rolldd over the hillside 
and rose towards the sky, and David pondered while he lis- 
tened, his head bowed and his hands clasped before him. On 
either side of him stood his sons, dressed as he was in coarse 
wlnte sackcloth. Even the youngest child was so dressed. 
Behina him his wife wept dutifully aloud and Ife knew she 
leaned on Peony. 

Peony! Of ^Jl that was dear in his childhood, only she 
remained. He thought of the hour, three days ago, when he 
had told her that he loved her. What hediad not dared to 
tell her was how he longed to possess her whol^. He was 
uncomfortable even now when he remembered his longing, 
remembering his mother’s wrath whenever his father had 
reminded her that his own mother had been a concubine. 
Yet here, among his friends, these people who supported him 
so warmly to-day, not a voice would be raised against him 
were he to’lnalce Peony his concubine. They would congratu- 
late him on her beauty and welcome him as one of themselves. 
Even his wife might not complain — ^would not, indeed, for 
Peony was too delicate and courteous to wound her, and higr 
manner would never change to her mistress. 

Yet, that night, when all his heart and flesh longed to call 
Peony to him, he had suddenly locked the door of his bedroom* 
He had forced himself to take up a book — ^what chance had 
made his hand fall upon the Torah its0lf? He had been awe- 
struck at such coincidence, and he had sat hour after hour 
reading, until Beony’s cry had startled him. 

His mind flew back ^o the days when^Leah was alive, and 
his heart had trembled between love and fear. Had he and 
Leah met later in his life, after the youthful tide of rebellion 
against his mother had passed, perhaps he might have loved 
Leah. He thought of her even now with a strange regret, 
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remcm6erij[ig her beauty, her simplicity, her high pr^d spirit. 
Her desperate death, for his sake, had given her a power over 
his* memory that he did not deny. Something of Leah lived 
in him* still, though nt more than a dream of what had 
never been. • ' I 

Yet it was hard to imagine his life without Kueilan, and 
only with Leah — and Peony. Ah, but Leah would never have 
allowed him Peony! Kueilan* had been more generous, iad 
he liked this generosity. He knew that had his mother been 
living at this moment, he would not have acknowledged to 
her his disappointment in his wife. He had married Kpeil%n 
for her pretty face and her rounded creamy flesh, for her dark 
eyes and Her little hands, for her hSart as*free as a child’s from 

fear of God. If she had been lacking in other ways He 

lifted his head suddenly and straightened his shoulders. Let 
him acknowledge the truth! With Peony always in his house, 
he had knoyvn no lack. She met his mind fully. With her he 
discussed his sons and his business and all his problems, and she 
had arranged his pleasures and his household affairs, and she 
had shielded him from petty cares. His life had been good. 

The chanting ended, and he heafd the first clods fall upon 
his father’s co^. The magistrate had presented that coffin, 
and it was made from a huge log of cypress wood, Carved and 
gilded. Kung Chen, standing across the grave in sombre 
purple robes of secondary mourning, wiped his eyes. He had 
not wept aloud as the lesser mourners had done, and even 
now he was silent while the tears kept winning down his 
cheeks. He had loved Ezra well, and that he had never trusted 
him wholly did not make his love less. No man was perfect, and 
he had beenamused todfccover that noteven the union between 
their families could ensure him against Ezra’s love of money. 
Yet in other ways Ezra had been warm-hearted. He could be 
tempted to cheat me Ifimself, but at least he would never allow 
another to cheat mCj^Kung Chen thought*sorrowfully, and he 
grieved sincerely that he would see no more the ruddy bearded 
face of his friend. He felt eyes upon him and he looked up and 
found David’s gaze fastened upon him across the grave. 

David .looked down again, and he thought, Kung Chen is 
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nearest n^w to me as a father. He* loved the good Chinese 
merchant, and yet the knowledge of his new nearness startled 
him. The last root was cut with his mother’s people. Here he 
was now, for ever, irrevocably. The njemory of old conscience 
stirred in him unhappily. 

When at last the long fyneral was over, David went home 
again, bearing this prick of conscience in -him. It remained 
upon him alone to keep alive the vestiges of old faith — or let 
them die. • 

^Peony had managed to reach home early, and it was her 
face that David first saw when he entered thci^ gate. She 
perceived his relief. • 

‘Ah, Peony, ^ee to the household,’ he murmured. ‘I must 
be alone for a while.’ 

‘Leave all to me,’ she replied steadily. 

He thanked her, with a smile warm in his eyes and touching 
his lips, and passed her and went to his own rooms. There 
was enough for Peony to do with the children, and the youngest 
was crying loudly now for comfort. She took the child from 
the weary nurse and hushed him in her arms. 

‘Go and change your garments,’ she bade the woman. 
‘When you are in your usual ones he will not be so frightened.* 

She held and coaxed him with soft words. So had she held 
and comforted all of David’s sons, for they were the only 
children she had. Each one of them recognized her for some 
one not quite his mother, and yet somehow stronger than lus 
mother, a decisive voice in his life and a comfort when his 
mother was cross or sleeping. Peony never changed. I^ueilay 
could love her children extravagantly and heap them with 
sweets and pattings and pressings of hands and smellings of 
their cheeks, but she could slap them, too, and scold them 
loudly. Peony ^was always gentle, never too warm and never 
cold. She was the tock in the foundation of their lives. The 
child stopped crying and she took off his outer garments and 
she made him dry and warm and fed him a little fresh tea 
from a bowl, and when the nurse returned her charge was 
cheerful again. 



So Ifeony went from one to the other, and saw^^that each 
child was made happy by some small attention and at play. 
She kept a little store of hidden toys, trifles that she bought 
here and there, always jiew to the children, and she brought 
out something now for each’ child, to cast out the throught 
of death. i 

‘Shall we never sec Grandfather again?* the eldest \child 
asked. « \ 

‘His spirit is always here,* Peony replied. 

‘Can I see his spirit?* the child asked again. 

‘Not with your eyes,* Peony replied. ‘But in the night 
sometimes tliink of him and how he looks and then you will 
feel him with you. Now here is a? little took I have kept for 
you — see if you can read it.* , 

Peony had been the tutor for the little boys. Now she sat 
down and the two eldest leaned their elbows on her knees and 
she opened the book and they tried to read. She took pride 
in their quickness and she praised them heartily and they 
forgot the sadness in the house. The book was one she had 
found on Madame Ezra’s own shelf. Long ago Peony had 
sorted these books and she had pul some in the library and 
some in the box of Madame Ezra’s private possessions with 
the shawls and trinkets and sacred emblems that suited no one 
else now. But Peony had kept for herself a little book written 
in simple Chinese words that told the story of Madame Ezra’s 
people, how they had once been held slaves in Egypt, and 
had been set free by a favourite of the queen, who had in his 
veins some of the strange blood. This story David’s sons now 
rv?ad with wonder. 

‘Where is this Egypt?’^ one son asked. 

‘Why were those people slaves?’ the eldest asked, and again 
he ask(^, ‘Who was the Moses who set them free?’ 

looked very solemn when the story was^ finished. ‘But 
it was not kind of thqir god to kill all the dldest bom, like me. 
I am glad that god is not here.* 

None of the questions could Peony answer, and so she said, 
Tt is all only a story, long ago finished.* 

After she had put the book away and had seen to it that 
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the children had their supper and wre playing, she pandered 
these questions in her heart. Surely some one in* the house 
should answer them, lest later, when the cliildren were grown, 
they would know nothing of their a^jcestors, and this would 
be an evil. Ancestors are the roots in any house, and children 
are the flowers, and the tjA^o must not be cut asunder. She 
made up her mind that when she had time she would delvfe 
into Madame Ezra’s old books and discover for herself enough 
to answer the childreh’s questions. 

Now she must go to her mistress and sec that she was 
comfortable and in fair spirits. The twilight was falling and 
the air was still and mild as she crossed the courts# The house 
was very quiet, and ^he missed with some sort of *heartache 
the two who we/e gone. Yet the generations passed, and now 
David was the head and the oldest living generation. She 
thought suddenly of the locked door. Indeed, •she had not for 
one moment forgotten it. He had locked his own door against 
her, for the first time in their lives. What if it had 6een against 
himself? Still, it was against her. She would never go to 
him now. The door was locked for ever — unless he himself 
unlocked it. • 

Yet slie was unchanged. She must do much for him, more 
than ever 'before. Comfort and amusement were no longer 
enough. She must study what would add to his dignity and 
his growth. His life must be of fullest worth, so that he could 
find strength and peace in himself. She lifted her face to the 
sky for a moment* She had never made a prayer in her life, 
and she knew no god, but her heart searched Heaven and 
fastened upon the god of his people, whose name, she tipmemijr 
bered, was Jehovah. 

Deign to hear the voice of one unknown to You, she prayed 
within herself. Inform my spirit so that I may serve with 
wisdom the man whom I love. 

She stood a moment, waiting, but sign came. The 
bamboos rustled slightly in the almost silent air, and some- 
where in the city a woman’s sorrowful voice called in the 
distance to summon home again the wMdering spirit of her 
dying child. 



Insidfc the house Kueilan sat in state. She was now the 
mistress, the eldest lady of the ruling generation.* She had 
rccov^cd from the discomfort of the journey to the grave on 
the hillside, and she wa| eating sweetmeats and drilling hot 
tea with relish. Even her eyes were no longer red f^om 
weeping. . , ^ 

When she saw Peony come in she made a plaintive mouth, 
nevertheless, and put down l^e cake she was about to elat. 
‘I shall miss our dear old lord,’ she said.* 

‘So shall we all, Lady,’ Peony replied quietly. She saw that 
her mistress was ready to talk, and she sat down on a s'^^ 
and folded her hands. 

‘He was^so kind to me,’ Kueilan mouisied. *I never felt in 
him anything hard or cross.’ 

‘There was nothing,’ Peony agreed. 

Tears came to Kueilan’s eyes. ‘He was kinder than my 
own lord,’ she declared. 

‘Your lord is very kind, Lady,’ Peony said gently. 

Kueilan’s tears dried suddenly. ‘There is something hard 
in the bottom of his heart,’ shQ replied with energy. ‘I feel it 
there, and so would you, Peony, if you did not think him so 
perfect. But you are not married to him, and I am, I tell 
you there is something very hard in his heart — I casn see it in 
his eyes sometimes when he looks at me.’ 

Peony sighed. ‘I have told you. Lady, that he likes to see 
you always fresh and pretty, and sometimes you will not let 
me dress you for his coming or even brush your hair. And 
there are nights when you are weary and will not let me bathe 
you bqfore you go to sleep. Those sweetmeats, Lady — ^you 
know he has never liked the smell of pig’s fat, and these arc 
larded. Why do you eart them?’ 

Through the years Peony had learned to speak very honestly 
to the beautiful little freature who now sat frpwning at her. 
Yes, Kueilan was sti^ beautiful, althouglf it was true that a 
layer of soft fat was creeping over her dainty skeleton, and she 
complained that her feet had hurt her ever since Peony took 
away the bandages. She seldom moved unless it was necessary, 
and she Ipved sweets *and delicate foods. Now Peony laughed 
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well.* 

Kueilan clung to her scowl as long as she could untij hfcr 
own laughter compelled her to give it^up. ‘You scold «ne too 
much,* she declared. ‘I tell you, Peony, you must give it up. 
I am the elder lady now <md you must -obey me. It is not 
right any more for you to tell me what to do.’ 

This little creature drew heraelf up straight and looked at 
Peony with something more than laughter sparkling in her 
big black eyes. 

JPeony saw this with astonishment and wonder. Wilful her 
mistress always was, but she could always be coaxed and 
teased and made to laugh. •If now she grew proud ^ind high, 
then indeed Da^pd might lose his patience with her. The bond 
between them was only of flesh, and it could be easily broken. 
David was not a man of lust. ^ Passion he Kad, but it was 
entangled with spirit and mind, and he could not separate 
into parts that which was his whole being. So long as his wife 
was pretty and warm and sweet-tempered enough in his 
presence not to offend him, quiet enough not to rouse his 
contempt, she could hold him by the strands that touched his 
heart. But let her offend him somewhere, and her hold was 
too light to keep. She did not possess him. 

These things Peony knew. There was so much time iri her 
life for musing, and since all her life was in this house, she 
had mused about each soul under its roof, and most of all she 
had pondered upon David. She told herself that now she had 
passed beyond jealousy or hope, and her concern was only 
that he might receive from each source all that was thpre for 
his happiness and health. 

She curbed her astonishment at tbe new pride she found 
in her mistress. ‘You kno#’Very well that you do all for your 
lord’s sake and, willingly, Lady,* she saM quietly. She nioved 
into the bedroom then to see that it prepared for the 
night. It was a lady’s room, made for her mistress, but she 
knew when David had come to it. There were always signs 
of his presence in the morning, his pipe, his slippers, his white 
silk handkerchief, a book he had chosen to bring \yith him 
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Such bSoks she often examined. At first they had lieen books 
of poetry/ but now they were always books of history or 
philosophy, abstruse pages that assuredly he could not i^ead 
aloud t© his wife. Since^ they had come home, the books had 
been from his mother’s library, which for the first time liejwas 
beginning to read; why. Peony did not know, and she Pon- 
dered very much what change had come into David, that in 
the last few days he should recall his ancestors. i 

When she had seen to the lamp, had 'dusted the table and 
folded the quilt ready, had loosened the heavy satin bed cur- 
tains from their silver hooks, had closed the latticed window 
against moths and mosquitoes, and had lit a stick of incense 
to pour fragrance into the air, she stepped softly from the 
room. Her mistress still sat idle by the table., 

‘Shall I help you to undress, Lady?’ Peony asked. 

Kueilan shook her head. ‘It is too early to sleep,’ she 
declared imperiously. ‘Leave me alone a while.’ 

Peony obeyed the command and went away. It would 
indeed be a different house if her mistress were to shape its 
daily life. She stopped in the third court and considered. 
Should she go to David? If she did not, he would think it 
strange. And might he not need her? She could not go. The 
memory of the locked door was there. Instead she*wcnt to a 
side Court in search of Wang Ma, and found her sitting on 
her bed, and Old Wang near her on a bamboo stool. Both 
were weeping, 

IShe had forgotten them in all her duties, for as the years 
had peissed it had come to be that more and more they had 
served «Ezra while she had served the next generation. Now 
they were bereft. She did not presume to comfort them, but v 
she took her sleeves an<i»wipcd her own eyes and waited until 
Wang Ma spoke. 

‘SUtcr, I ask you a fevour,’ Wang Ma said sobbing. 

*Ask it, Elder Sister,’ Peony replied. ^ 

have no heart to stay here in this house any more, I and 
my old man. We will go to the village and live with our eldest 
son and our own grandsons. Speak for us to the new master.’ 

They were so broken by sorrow that Peony had no courage 
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to say wl^t she had been about to ask, that they gp and serve 
David in her place, 

*I will speak to him as soon as he jis able to forget his 6wn 
sorrow for an hour,’ she promised, ^and be comforted; the two 
of you, for he will refuse you Nothing. Yet how shall I majiage 
alone. Elder Sister? I have always leaned. on you.’ 

have no heart any more in this house,** Wang Ma replieii, 
and she began to weep again. » 

So Peony left thern sadly and found a manservant and bade 
him go and see if the master wished food or anything, and so 
she \yent alone to her own rooms. It was night and she felt 
weary indeed and the future was not plain bcforle her eyes. 

t » *• 

Now Ezra hud had no time to tell Kung Chen of the reason 
why David and his family had left the northern capital so 
suddenly, and David in his grief had forgotten it. As if the 
grief were not enough, the ships loaded with goofj^ from India 
sent word that they had reached port, and that the goods was 
being brought overland by carriers. Yet since the wars were 
so recently over and the people everywhere were poor there 
were many robbers, and'" David must arrange for guards and 
soldiers in c^ch province through which the loads would pass. 
He had no time for mourning even for his father. Immediately 
he must return to his business. In the midst of all this trouble, 
he still forgot to tell Kung Chen of what had happened in 
regard to Peony, He was troubled within and without, for, in 
the house he soon saw that Peony had separated herself from 
him, and this fretted him, even though he knew it was her 
wisdom so to do. He told himself that when his troubles were 
settled and the goods safely in the sho^s and the continual pain 
of seeing his father no more were all ^ver, then he would face 
his own heart again and know what he must do with Peony. 

He was in no wise prepared for Kur% Chen, therefore, who 
came to him one naorping with looks of)Constcmation. David 
was in his own part of the shop, computing the quantity of 
the goods that were beginning to arrive each day, and 
appraising the quality of the fine cotton stuffs that had been 
woven in India. With him sat his partner, Kung Chen’s eldest 
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son, and the two were deep in their affairs. Both werc^urpriscd 
when Kung Chen came in. 

*t)avid, come aside with me for a moment, and you, too, 
my son, ’"Kung Chen sairf graveiy. ^ 

Both men followed him into a small room, where Kung 
Chen shut the door. * His full face was grey with alarm, knd 
his lips were pale. ' ^ \ 

‘A messenger has come to us^from our shops in the northi^n 
capital,’ he said in a voice scarcely above a whisper. ‘He tells 
me that there is anger in the palace against us, David. Tlie 
Chief Steward has sent out the rumour that one of, your 
bondmaids \9as rude to the Western Empress. What is the 
meaning of this?’ 

David’s heart fell. All was clear to him in an instant, and 
with difficulty he told the story to the two, who listened in 
silence. 

‘The Chief Steward will certainly demand that Peony be 
sent for on the pretence of punishment,’ Kung Chen said when 
David had finished, ‘If we refuse to give her up, then we must 
never hope to do good business again. The arm of the imperial 
favourite is long.’ ^ 

‘I will return to the capital alone,’ David saidJ ‘I will seek 
audience with the empresses and tell them the trutH.’ 

Both Chinese cried out at this. ‘Folly — ^follyl’ Kung Chen 
declared. ‘Can you hope to prevail against the Chief Steward? 
He; is in the imperial confidence and you would only be casting 
away your own life. No, there is no hope* except to make 
her go.’ 

•‘Thalrl cannot do,’ David said. 

Both men looked at hifh strangely and he had much diffi- 
culty in not allowing hJs eyes to falter before theirs. Then 
father and son looked at one another. They remembered how 
beautiful Peony was. Indeed, Kung Chen had remarked once 
or twice to his son that it might be di^cult for any man to 
remain immoved by so beautiful a bondmaid, who was clever 
and learned besides. 

For David the moipent was intolerable. ‘You wonder at 
me,’ he said stiffly, ‘but I assure you, what you think is not 
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possible. In my ^igion — the religion, that is, of thyi people 
— a man lis allowed only one wife. I feel — ^gratitude to the 
bondmaid — ^who heis been like a daughter in bur house.. I 
cannot deliver her to — ^to the eunuch.*’ ^ ’ 

Kung Chen grasped at a hope. she is willing to go of 
her own will?’ 

David could not tell the truth, nor did ‘he know why he 
could not. These men would not blame him did he say openly 
that he loved Peony and wanted her for himself. They would 
have laughed and pondered how to save her for him. He 
could not say it. He bowed his head. Tf she wishes to go — for 
her o^n sake/ he stammered, ‘let it be so.’ , 

They went back t9 Jlhein business then, and David tried to 
apply himself. Yet how could he think of figures and goods 
or even of prolits? Kung Chen would summon Peony and 
force her, he would press her to realize how igreat a damage 
she would do to David and to all their two houses, and in her 
soft unselfishness Peony might yield. His mind misted and he 
could not go on. 

T feel ill,’ he told Kung the First. T shall go home and 
sleep a while and come hack to-morrow.’ 

His partner stared at him and said nothing, but David saw 
the shrewdness in his small kind eyes and he hurried away. 
He could not delay one instant. As soon as he reached home 
he sent for Peony and waited restlessly until she came running 
to his rooms, still wiping her hands dry. 

T was in the kitchens,’ she confessed. ‘They told me the jar 
of soy sauce was not thickening properly and I went to see.’ 

He paid no heed to this, but he saw her beautiful and strong, 
the pillar of his household. He coyld not live without her. 
‘Peony, sit down,’ he commanded alyuptly. 

She sat down on the edge of her chair, alarmed at his looks 
and at the sowd of his voice. ‘Wha^ has happened now?’ 
she asked. * - \ 

He told her roughly and quickly, calmer to get the burden 
off his own heart and knowing her able to bear anything. 
But he was frightened when he saw the pink drain from her 
cheeks and the strength from her frame, ‘I told you I must 
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be a nUn^ she whispered. ‘I shall not be able to save yon 
otherwise;** She rose and began to untie the blue Spron she 
had forgotten. 

‘Wait’ he commanded her. ‘There is another way for you 
to stay with me.’ ^ ' I 

P^ony knew well what he meant, but her hear^ had 
hardened*at last and she would not spare him. 

‘What way?’ she demanded. 

‘You know,’ David said in a low voice, and he would not 
look at her. 

She was angry that he turned away, and she spoke for him 
firmly. ‘You mean — take me as your concubine?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said, and still he did net look at her. 

She saw his face was fixed and strained. There was no joy 
in his eyes. The apron dropped from her hands. ‘You locked 
your door against me,’ she said. ‘Why?’ 

‘How do I know?* he asked. 

‘You do know,’ she retorted. ‘You were afraid of the very 
thing that now you ask. You were afraid of yourself— of that 
which is in you still and will be in you so long as you livcl’ 

*I deny it!’ he said in a loud voice, 

‘It will not be denied,’ she said. ‘It is bom in you.* 

He bent his head on his hand and did not answer. Asr 
clearly as though she lived, he saw Leah and heard her voice, 
and her voice was the voice of his mother and the voice of 
all those men and women who had lived before him. It was 
tht: voice of Jehovah Himself. 

‘If I yielded to you,’ Peony said in her gentle swift way, 
‘^our own conscience would grow more dear as you loved me 
less. No, David, I dare rot. Let me go. Yes, I will go of my 
own free will — ^but not to the palace!’ 

She ran out of the room and David could not pursue her. 
What* she had safid was true. That which h^ mother had 
pressed into his unwilting soul had taken root there. He had 
defied it and crucifie<j it, but it was not'idead. It lived in him 
still, the spirit of the faith of his own people. It had risen from 
the dead and claimed him. He could not free himself. He 
fell on his knees, his firms folded upon the table, and leaned 
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his head upon his anns. ‘O Jehovah, the One True. GSd, hear 
me — and forgive me!’ 

Across the city Peony sped on fopt, her head down, her 
hands empty. The gate of the nunnery was open and she 
entered it. The courts \*/ere still, but 'she cried out, ‘Oh, 
Mother Abbess, I am here!’ 

A gentle old woman dressed in grey robes came out and her 
hands were outspread to receive. ‘Gome in, poor soul,’ she 
said. 

* T am in danger,’ Peony gasped. 

‘Here the gods protect us from all men,’ the Mother Abbess 
replied. * » ♦ • 

‘Ah, lock the. gate!’ Peony begged. Now that she was here 
she was terrified at what she had done to herself. She seized 
the old woman’s hand. Tf I ask to go out-^b not allow me!’ 
she implored. 

T will not,’ the Mother Abbess promised, and she drew the 
iron bar across the gate. 

» ' 

How could David belieVe that Peony would not come back 
to his house? He waited for several hours, his mind thick with 
confusion. Then, too restless for longer waiting, he sent for 
Wang Ma and bade her go to the nunnery and sec if Peony 
were there. So dark was his look that Wang Ma did not dare 
ask a question, and she went off in silent consternation. • 

In his secret heart David was afraictlest Peony had thrown 
herself into the river, and his spirits lifted when Wang Ma 
came back in an hour to say that Peony was indeed* in the 
nunnery. He heard this news in sitence, and then, knowing 
that it would soon spread in the house, he saw that he must 
tell Kueilan immediately what had happened. That is, he 
would tell her that Peony had fearech lcst the chief eunuch 
reach out his arm anrf seize her in spite of all that could be 
done. He would not tell Kueilan of the confusion that had 
been in his own heart or of the strange stillness that he now 
felt when a gate had been locked between him and Peony. 
Yet had not she left him? He was somehow wounded that she 
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could iBavc him, running out of his house like a be|iten slave, 
although’ he had loVed her from their childhood so well that 
he" did not know when childish love had changed into some- 
thing more. He feared love, whatever it had 

become, and fearing it now, he turned away from it, and 
reproached Peony in his heart. She had no right to leave me 
so suddenly, he told himself, and feeling ill used, he let hunself 
be angry with her, and upon this anger he went to find his wife. 

As it chanced, Kueilan was this day m her sweetest mood. 
She enjoyed being the mistress of the house and knowing that 
her husband was master, and that there were no elders aboye 
them. All that was foreign here was now gone, and she smiled 
easily and was patient with sen^nts“a:nd children. When 
David came to the moon gate of her court, he saw a picture 
that might content the heart of any man. This pretty woman 
who was his wife sat surrounded by her children playing about 
her. His sons had taken a holiday since Peony had not come 
to teach them, and the eldest was playing shuttlecock and the 
second was playing with a cricket on a string and Kueilan 
held the third in her lap, Chn/santhemums were blooming in 
the terraces against the walls and' the afternoon sun shone 
down upon flowers and children. Now David saw again what 
sometimes he forgot — ^how great was Kueilan’s bekuty. Her 
creamy skin was as smooth in the clear light as the baby's, 
her lips were red, her hair, under Peony’s long care, was 
shining black and oiled. This very morning Peony had put 
jade pins into the knot of rich hair to matchjade ear-rings and 
a coat of apple green, 

c Why should I not be happy? David inquired of his own 
heart. ^ 

He paused at the gate and now they all saw him, Kueilan 
rose and the boys ran to their father. The maids were busy 
elsewhere and Kueil^ followed him. The sun had been as 
kind tQ_payid as to .4ier. and for thp same moment he had 


band as he stood at the gate, tall and at the best of his man- 
hood. He had never allowed his beard to grow too long, as 
some foreigners did, and his smooth face, large dark eyes, firm 
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lips, and ajiove all his strong frame stirred her heart. . Slie loved 
her husband, but in the round of days-slJb had forgotten how 
well. She sat down near him, and their eyes kindled to. cafch 
other. David took his youngest son ijrom her arms. ^Lct me 
see how big he is,’ he said. 

K^ueilan made haste to put under the child a padded cloth. 
‘Not so big, naughty fellow, that he carinot wet you!’ she 
exclaimed. ^ ^ 

David laughed, and the two elder boys, hearing this, came 
and leaned their elbows on his knees. Above the three fine 
children, the eyes of the parents met again and smiled. 

‘How is it you are home at this hour?* Kueilail* inquired. 

‘A very strange tliihg Has happened,’ David sdid. ‘You 
remember the ehief eunuch, who wanted Peony?’ How easily 
he said this to his wife! He was amazed at his own calm. 

‘Do not tell me he still wants her!’ Kueilnn exclaimed with 
lively interest. , 

David nodded. ‘Since Peony will not go, tlicre is only one 
way to escape without bringing danger to our house.’ 

Kueilan was watching his face very closely. He felt — ah, 
but he knew — that he could never tell her the depths of his 
heart. Did hS himself know those depths? What man knows 
what is dearest to him when all he has is weighed and measured, 
one love against another? 

‘She has gone to the nunnery,’ he said quietly. 

‘To stay?’ Kueilan asked, her eyes very wide. • ^ 

‘How else can she be safe?’ he replied. 

Now the children began to ask questions. ‘Will Peony never 
live here any more?’ the eldest asked, • • 

‘If she is a nun she must live in th6 temple,’ Kueilan said. 

The younger son began to cry. ‘I \^nt to see Peony again,’ 
he sobbed. 

‘Be quiet!’ his mother said. ‘She come to sec us — ^as 
soon as she is a real n^m-^ 

David sat silent, toying with his little son’s hand. Upon his 
open palm he spread the baby hand, and the child’s palm was 
warm upon his own. 

Kueilan was gathering her wits together. She, .too, was 
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wetghiiig ^nd measuring good agaixist evil. She yould miss 
Peony sorely — but Becny could come here as often as she liked 
after, her novitiate was over. True, she must always return to 
the temple at night, buj thenut might be pleasant not t© have 
Peony here always. She did not need her as she had Sbcfore 
the old people died. It did not matter now whether cverj^hing 
was done according to the rules and traditions. Yes, perhaps 
it would be better not to have Peony here. Sometimes it was 
almost as if Peony had been the mistress. A secret jealousy 
that had slept in her because Peony was useful to her now 
sprang alive. Peony was much too beautiful. Peony; could 
read books Und David liked to talk with her, 

Tt is a feood thing for Peony to be a nun/ Kueilan suddenly 
declared. ‘She would not marry, and what oan a woman do 
then except be a nun? Many times I told Peony that we 
should choose a husband for her, but no, she would not hear 
me. A woipan gets no younger. She would have had to be a 
nun one of these days — that is, if she would not enter the 

Imperial Palace. If she had gone there, then of course ’ 

‘She could not,’ David said*abruptly, not looking up. 
Kueilan felt her jealousy. ‘She could have gone if she had 
loved us as much as she always pretended,’ she*’ cried. ‘What 
could have been better for the family than to have** her in the 
Imperial Court? She might have spoken for you there, and 
when our sons grew older, she could have had them to visit, 
and I could have visited her, too, and all sorts of favours could 
have come from it.’ « 

David did not reply. The baby’s fingers curled into his 
palm and he closed his hand over the little fist. Suddenly he 
stood up, and stooping he put the child into the mother’s lap, 
‘It will be strange hcre^without Peony,’ he said quietly. ‘But 
she has decided wisely. I must go back to the shop for an 
hour/ t ^ •• 

He touched his wife’s round cheek \Yith* his hand and went 
away. A stillness was in his heart. Some part of his life was 
ended. He had made a choice without declaring even to 
himself what that choice was, but he knew the struggle was 
over. He was master of his heart as well as of his house. 
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\^%en Wang Ma Had goiic to find Peony, the nui! at the 
gate had refused to let her come in until |he asked permission 
of the Mother Abbess, The cloisters were whispering with the 
excitement of the nuns and novices pver the coming of the 
beautiful young woman from the house of Ezra. All knew that 
the old master there had died only a short time before,* for 
who in the city had not heard of his splendid funeral? The 
Mother Abbess heard the whisj^eririgs but she had not yet 
questioned Peony. There must be time for sonow to spend 
itself. She had commanded that Peony be given a large quiet 
rqpm facing a small bamboo grove. Hot water was taken to 
her by the novices that she might bathe, and freSh soft robes 
of smooth grey grass ^Inth ^ere laid upon a chair. When the 
novices reported that Peony had bathed and had dressed 
herself in the grey robes, the Mother Abbess commanded that 
Peony’s other garments be taken away and* locked in a chest, 
and then that vegetarian foods be put before he^ and a pot 
of the most delicate tea. All this was done! , 

When the Mother Abbess heard that an old woman was at 
the gate she herself went to Peony. There Peony sat by the 
window, her hands folded. In the grey robes she looked so 
beautiful that* the Mother Abbess felt her heart ache. Long 
ago when Her own young husband had died, less than a month 
after their marriage, she had come to this place. She had* first 
waited to make sure that her womb held no fruit, and then she 
had sworn herself away to Heaven. She understood the lojpk 
of a woman who knows that she must live alone. 

‘There is at the gate an old servant, surnamed Wang, who 
wishes to see you, my child,’ she said gently. ‘Shall 1 
come in?’ » 

Peony rose and turned her great sorrowful eyes upon the 
kind face of the Abbess. She was about to shake her head, and 
then she could^ot. What she had dorl| had been so qiUckly 
done. Doubtless Davi^ had sent WangVMa to find her. 

‘It is better that she come in,’ Peony said. 

So Wang Ma came in, and when she saw Peony in the grey 
robes she was speechless and the teart began to run down her 
wrinkled cheeks. She held out her arms^and Peony could not 
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hold b4ck^ She ran, to Wang Ma and tiie two w^men wept 
aloud together and me Abbess bowed her head, waiting. 

it was Wang Ma who wiped her eyes first. She sat down. 
‘My legs are tremblings she muttered. 

Peony stood, the tears on her cheeks. 

‘What did he do co you?’ Wangi. Ma asked. v 

Peony shook hei* head and wiped her eyes on her sleeves. 
‘Nothing,’ she answered in a «mall voice. 

‘So he did nothing,’ Wang Ma repeated. She continued to 
gaze at Peony. 

Peony looked at the floor. ‘That eunuch sent to fipd ifxc 
again,’ she iaid in the same small voice. 

‘And y6u being neither wife nof* corfcubine ’ Wang Ma 

went on. 

*I have no one to protect me,’ Peony agreed. 

Wang Ma sighed loudly. ‘Is it too late for you to come 
back?’ she ^sked. 

‘What is there for me except sorrow?’ Peony replied. 

‘If you had only done as I did,’ Wang Ma complained. 
*I took the man they gave me*and I lived on with the family, 
and I served my master until he went to the Yellow Springs. 
Now even my old man is a comfort to me.’ * 

How could Peony tell her that David was different from his 
father, and she different from Wang Ma? She smiled with 
her lips while her eyes were filled with tears. ‘Do you re- 
n\ember you told me once that life is sad?’ 

This she said in so gentle and distant a voice that Wang Ma 
did not reply. She groaned two or three times, her hands 
on her knees while she stared at Peony, and then she 
stared at the Mother Abbess. 

‘Will you shave her head?’ she asked the Abbess. 

‘I will be obedient to law,’ Peony said, before the Abbess 
could answer. f ^ • 

Wang Ma sTghedrand got up. your heart is set on 
Heaven, there is no use for me to stay,’ she said sharply. 
‘Have you no message for our master?’ 

Now the Mother Abbess, watching Peony, saw the story 
plain. A rich and lovely rose colour spread over Peony’s neck 
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and face* Her red lips quivered and the tears hun^ hftavy on 
her lashes. ‘I may never see him again, ’^he murmured, . 

At this the Mother Abbess took pity on Peony. Long ago 
she had wept the nights through, thinking, that she could never 
be free from the love and longing in her hearts Yet somehow 
the heart had healed, and^agony was lost in the past. What 
she remembered now, when she remembered at all, was the 
sweetness of the days when her husband had been living, and 
the pain of her loss hid faded. 

‘It is not necessary to say that now,’ she told Peony. ‘We 
Mjll see how the heart heals.’ 

Wang Ma nodded shrewdly at this and went aiway. 

After she had goncf th& Mother Abbess sat down while 
Peony continued to stand. These words of the Mother Abbess 
had been spoken very quietly but they rang in Peony’s heart 
like bells. She looked up. ‘Do you mean, Mother, that I shall 
cease to love him?’ 

The Mother Abbess smiled. ‘Love changes,* she replied. 
‘When the flame dies, the glow remains, but it no longer 
centres upon one human creature and it warms the whole 
soul. Then the soul looks at all human creatures with love 
diSused.’ • 

Peony listened to this and was silent. She stood there, her 
robes flowing away from her, and the Mother Abbess felt her 
pity rise and surround this younger woman. 

‘Shall I tell you why I came here?’ Peony asked after a while. 

‘Only if it comforts you to do so,’ the Abbess replied, * 

‘There is no law that I must tell why I escaped?’ Peony 
asked. ^ i— l, ^ 

‘None,’ the Abbess answered. ‘We are all here for some 
sorrow or other. What was our life Joecame monstrous, and 
we found refuge. The only thing that I must have known was 
whether you had a husband’s power ovir you, so that I might 
have bargained for 'your freedom fron:^ ,lim,’ 

*I have said truly that I have no husband,’ Peony replied. 

‘Then live here in peace,’ the Abbess said. ‘Heaven is above 
and earth is beneath us all.’ 

So saying she rose and went away. Ffeony stood fpr a long 
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tfnie xifbre, feeling neithw weariness nor pain. A <^ep sriUness 
stole into her being|i . * 

For Ihrec years Peony lived behind the gate of the cloisters. 
So long did it take for the flame in her heart to change to that 
glow of which the ‘Mother Abbess had spoken. In all ^hat 
time she did not* see David, No man was allowed to Hep 
within the gate and she did diot step outside. The very iiay 
after Wang Ma had left her she took up Ihe life of the cloisters. 
When she had studied the sacred books, had learned the ritual 
of prayers, had taken her share of labour in caring |br tjje 
gods, in tending the garden, and in serving in the kitchen, 
when the* older nuns cut off her long*black hair and shaved 
her head, she ended her life as a novice. She took the vows 
and she became a nun. The secret life of her heart was over. 
The Mother* Abbess gave her a new name, Ching An, or Clear 
Peace. 

But during these three years Kueilan had come often to see 
Peony. In the first year she had come only twice. Peony had 
sat almost silent while Kueilan, her usual self, had chattered, 
Kvely and curious about all she stiw and telling Peony the 
gossip in her own house. Thus Peony heard that Wang Ma 
and Old Wang had returned to their village and lived now 
with their sons. Thus she knew, too, that Aaron after Ezra’s 
death had gone back to his old idle ways until David in anger 
had bade I^o Lien’s sons take him away when they travelled 
with the caravan, now that Kao Lien was loo old. This they 
had done, and they had left him in some country west of the 
Pap>!3atains, where there were Jewish people living who could 
teach him to mend hit heart, and he was never heard of 
any more. .. 

But after the first year Kueilan came often. She had borne 
another child, a fourtfi son, and when he was a month old she 
brought him for Pedny to sec. Kueilan Vas proud that she 
had so many sons, but when the nuns went away and left her 
alone with Peony, she poured* out her dislike of this new child. 

‘Look at him!’ she exclaimed as the nurse stood and swayed 
wth hinj in her arms. Ts he my child. Peony?’ 
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Never c6uld Kueilaa remember ^ call her ahythiii|^ except, 
this old name. “ 

*You bore him/ Peony said, smiling. Heaven had made 
her Kucilan's equal now, and she needed no more to call her 
Mistress. 

, Kueilan pouted. ‘He lyoks like his foreign grandmotKcr.’ 

. Peony could not but laugh. Indeed the tiny boy did lo6k 
strangely like Madame Ezra. His big strong features did not 
fit his small face. She motioned to the nurse to let her hold 
the child. When he was on her lap she looked at his feet and 
Ij^nds. They were big, too. ‘He will be a big man/ she 
declared. ‘Look at his ears, how long the lobes are — that 
means boldness and*wisdofn. This son is a lucky one.’ 

So she con§oled Kueilan, and Kueilan, feeling warm 
towards Peony, coaxed her thus: ‘Come and visit us again— 
why not? The maids do not listen to me.as*well as they did 
to you, Peony. My eldest son is lazy at his books and his 
father beat him for it yesterday and I cried and* then he was 
angry with me. If you come, they will all listen to you, Peony, 
as they always did.’ • 

But Peony, still smiling, shook her head and gave the baby 
back to his nurse. 

‘You ate the same Peony, even if your head is shaven,* 
Kueilan coaxed. 

Peony was startled. Did these words uncover her heart? 
Was it because she was shaven and a nun that she did not 
want David to see her? She grew grave, and by her silence 
Kueilan thought she had won her way. When she went home 
that day she told David that she had persuaded to 

come and visit them for a day, and4hen he turned grave, too, 
and silent. « # 

In her cell again^ Peony cruelly examined her heart. It is 
true, she thoitght. I dread his eyes upton me. 

There was no n&irror in any nun’s iVom, but she* filled her 
basin with clear water and she bent over it in the faint sun- 
light at the end of that day and she saw herself dimly. For the 
first time she saw her hair gone, and she thought herself ugly 
Nothing else could she see, not her daA quiet eyes.or her rcc 
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Kps.orUhe smooth outlines of her ypung face. Her whole 
beauty, if seemed t<| her now, had been in her h£ir, in the 
braid she used to knot over one ear, in the flowers she had 
loved to«wcar in it* For one long moment she looked at herself. 
Then she lifted the basin and poured the water out of the ipen 
window upon a bed of lilies that gj;ew beside the wall. \ 

' It is my punishment to let him see me, she told herself. \ 
Yet she did not go for two /ull years more to the housed of 
David. Kueilan bore her fifth child, this Vime a daughter, aud 
had conceived her sixth, when one day a servant came in haste 
to the nunnery to beg Peony to come, because the eldest sop 
of the house Jay dying. She gave Peony a folded paper, and 
Peony opened it, and there David *had *written a few words. 
‘For my son’s sake, come.’ ^ 

‘I will come,’ she told the maidservant, and she hastened to 
the Mother Abbess for permission. The Abbess had grown 
old and frail in the last few years and she never left her cell. 
To all she was kind, but Peony she loved exceedingly, as the 
daughter she had never had. Now she clasped Peony’s hand 
and held it a moment. • 

‘The fire in you is quenched?’ she? asked. 

‘Yes, Mother,’ Peony said. 

‘Then go, my child,’ the Abbess replied, ‘and while you 
arc away, I will pray for the boy’s life.’ 

So Peony went out that day from the refuge that was now 
her home, and as she walked along the street she quieted her 
beating heart with steady prayers, her rosaiy of brown satin- 
wood twisted in her fingers. When she entered the familiar 
y^l pJQ gvid was there waiting for her, and her heart quickened 
until her will commanded stillness. She looked at him fear- 
lessly, determined that tifiejir eyes should not speak anything 
but cool friendship. « 

‘Peony!’ David cried, and she felt his eyes ;searching out 
the change in her. | • 

‘My name is Clear Peace,’ she told Aim, smiling. No, she 
would not be afraid to smile. 

‘I think of you always as Peony,’ David replied. 

She did not answer ‘this. ‘Where is your son?’ she asked. 
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They were walking side by side noTv, she quieting hfr heart, . 
her fingers busy with her rosary. Shc.h|d forgotten how- tall 
he was, how strong. The air of youth was gone, and was 
a man powerful and grave. She toqk pride in him#without 
feeling sin, and she looked up at him and met his eyes again. 
*You have not changed much/ he kid abruptly. ‘Well * 
-rexcept for your hair.’ 

‘I have changed very much/ she said cheerfully. ‘Now take 
me to the child,’ 

‘Ah, my son,’ he sighed. 

* So J:hey quickened their steps and went into the rooms where 
David and his two elder sons now lived. Each feoy when he 
had reached the age#of se^^n had left his mother’s t:ourts and 
come to live v^th his father, and David led Peony into his 
room and there in his own bed lay the sick boy. He was no 
longer a child — that Peony saw at once. His thll slender frame 
lay outstretched on the bed. He was breathing ^but choking 
at every breath, and his face was flushed and his eyes were 
closed. 

Peony took his wrist between her fingers and felt the pulse 
too swift to count. ‘We h&ve no time to waste!’ she exclaimed. 
‘There is poisoned mucus in his throat.’ 

Now P&ny, as all the nuns must, had been much with the 
sick, and she knew a disease had fallen upon the city this 'year, 
borne hither upon evil winds from the north. So she ordered 
a servant to bring a lamp with a strong wick, and another to 
cut a length of soft new bamboo and bring it to her. Witile 
she waited she dipped cloths in hot water and bound them 
about the boy’s tluroat to warm his muscles. As 
had the thin bamboo tube in her fingers, she bade David hold 
the boy hard, and set a manservant to hold his feet. Then 
delicately pressing the thumb and finger of her left hand to 
his jaw, she forced open his mouth ancllshe put down the tube 
and sucked on it slowly. The boy choied and struggled, but 
she persevered until a clot came up into the tube and he fell 
back with a great gasp. 

‘Bum this tube in fire,’ she told the servant. ‘It is full of 
poison. And bring me wine to give him.’ 
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She fttood watching Sind motionl^ until the* wine was 
brought and $he pofred some of it into the boy^s tfiroat, and 
then she washed her own mouth with the wine, too, and spat 
it out into a silver cuspidor that stood by the bed. 

*He is better!.* David exclaimed with joy. 

‘He will live,’ Peony said. ^ 

• Nevertheless she*did not leave the bedside until near d^rk, 
when the laws of the nunnery ^aid she must return. The nixt 
day she came back, and every day inddbd until the lad w^ 
well again. 

By that time she knew that she must come often. Davjj^ 
needed her spi^ly, for he was perplexed by growing children 
and impetuous sons and too maify servants who were lazy 
and disobedient, and harassed because his Qwn prosperous 
business took him much away. Peony saw clearly the years 
ahead when sons a/id daughters must be betrothed and wed- 
dings planned and all the life of a great and busy house be 
carried on to other generations. And she could come safely, 
for David loved his wife. This Peony saw with lingering pain. 
Indeed, she asked herself, why should there be any pain? Had 
she not brought Kueilan into this hftuse? It was not Kueilan 
who had sent her out of it. The marriage she* had fostered 
had flowered and borne seed. Between David and Kueilan 
now there was the close fleshly bond of house and home and 
children and prosperity, and all their life was entwined 
together. Was this not what she had hoped would be? 

Ihe restlessness in David was gone. He Jhad forgotten, or 
so it seemed to her, that there had ever been a life in this 
, J^^jaSjJifferent from his own. Even the vestiges of his mother 
had been taken away. The scroll above the table in the great 
hall was gone and instead ^ painting hung there of crags and 
clouds and pines. By whose command this was done Peony 
did not ask, but thera it was, and it signified the change 
in the house — ^yes, ai/l in David, too. Hcf was content. 

So Peony came and went through many years, and she met 
David and Kueilan as equals, and as time went on as some- 
thing more than cquaC They came to lean on her and to wait 
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for her advice, and « she spoke tvitb^ author!^ te ‘their, 
house. * i * ' 

When Peony had been for ten years the nun naiiied Qiear 
Peace, the Mother Abbess died. Inuring'- those years Peony 
had grown to such a place of reverence that when the old 
abbess had been buried, ?he was choseA by the nuns to take* , 
her place as mother abbess. She had lcs*s time then to vi^t " 
David’s house^ for she had her own house of women to govern, 
and she did it wisely, without casting down the spirit or 
wounding the heart of any creature, even to the lowliest 
kitcl)pn nun. 

Now followed the years when Peony and David came to 
perfect understandittg". Slfe, being Mother Abbess,* was free to 
go out as she l*ked, and none could breathe against her name. 
Neither was she any longer young. David’s two elder sons 
were married and their wives and children lived in his house, 
and the next one was betrothed. His eldest daughter married 
young into a Chinese house, and his sons’ wives were all 
Chinese. 

It might have been forgotten that this house was anything 
but Chinese except that David’s fourth son grew up so different 
from the others that he reminded his father now and then of 
what his 'ancestors had been. Hot-hearted, Impetuous, excit- 
able, strong, this fourth son kept the household in tufmoil. 
Peony laughed at him and loved him best of all, and in 
some strange fashion he became the son of her childless 
heart. • 

‘Leave him to me,* she told David one day when the father 
and son had quarrelled again, as they did so often, 
stand him better than you do— be*j:ause he is more like you 
than you know.* 

‘I was never like this young fool!’ David protested. 

To this Peony only smiled. 

So the years p^<^, and as the thiJfce, Peony, David, and 
Kueilan, grew old, each year was better than the last. Between 
the two wiser ones Kueilan was treated as a dear and older 
child, and they made much of her and laughed a little over 
her bead* She allowed herself to be spoiled and shp used her 
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tongue CO rjcrate tncm sometimes and* she pouted ^hen they 
laughed at her, but fie leaned upon their ^ove. 

It was a prosperous house, and David w^s one of the city’s 
honoured elders and'Pe9ny was its wise woman. Their ^ige 
^fell ^ntly upon ‘them, all. 

In the city, the synagogue was now a heap of dust. Bri^k 
by brick the poor of the city had taken the last ruin of the 
synagogue away. The carvings were gone, too, and there 
remained at last only three great stone tablets, and of these 
three, then only two. These two stood stark under the sl^ fo« 
a long time, anS then a Christian, a foreigner, bought them. 

This made an uproar in the city. *Th^Sbn of David’s fourth 
son, surnamed Chao, had sold the stones. Upon his head the 
wrath of the city’s governor fell. ‘How is it you, unhlial son, 
have sold the stones^jf your ancestors to a Christian foreigner?’ 
the governor, demanded. ‘He must return them, lest he take, 
them away from our country to his own and the dead of your 
house rise up to reproach us.* And he ordered his guards to 
throw this Chao into jail. • 

Blit Chao had the blood of Madame Ezra still strong in 
him and he shouted through the bars, ‘Though* you heap a 
fortune on me, I will not ask this Christian to give*back the 
stones! They belonged to our religion, which has come to an 
end in this land, but his religion sprang from ours and let him 
keep the stones.* 

Now this Chao was supported by all that family of Chao 
which had sprung from the loins ’of David ben Ezra, and they 
■^ pMiiifAiOUt to the governor of the city that for scores of years 
the stones had stood undar snow and rain and sun until they 
were cracked, and non^ had protected them. Why then 
should there be complaint if they were sold? 

Thefe was no one to fhake compromise until k was remem- 
bered in the city thaf the Mother AbJ>ess had known the 
family well, and so the governor sent his messengers to her 
and she received them at the gate of the nunnery, since it was 
the law that no man could step beyond the threshold. 

Peony very old now, but her mind was clear and cool 
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and she heard the mes§engcrs* riicAi st^ standing she gave 
out wisdoib, and these were her words; I » * 

*This one surnamed Chao was child and he grew 

into the man you know* It is his nature to spend his life in 
the jail unless a way is found for him to come out without 
leaving his pride behind Ijim. I knew ftis father before'him • 
and his father before that. I will tell you the way; The 
foreigner shall keep these sacred stones he has bought, but he 
shall not take them Trom our city. Let him set them before 
his own temple, and let him build a pavilion over them to 
B^eserve them for the generations to come.’ 

The men looked at one another and scrat(»h«d their jaws 
and acknowledged that thb Mother Abbess was wise indeed, 
and they thanl^d her and went away. 

Even as Peony had said it was done. There in the new 
temple the stones stand to this day, undqr the shelter of the 
pavilion. Upon them are carved the ancient words 'The 
Temple of Purity and Truth’, and beneath the words arc 
carved the history of the Jews and their Way, and it is there 
said, ‘The Way has no form* or figure, but is made in the 

image of the Way of Hedven, which is above.’ 

• 

When Peony had returned to her cell she pondered long. 
Her memory brought back to life all the story of the House 
of Ezra, in which her own life had been entwined by some 
chance, for some purpose she did not understand, except .that 
she knew that whatever happened was Heaven’s will. That 
strong and powerful family, the seed of Israel and Ezra and 
David, were they one day to be no more, even as the synggoscue 
was gone, which their ancestors had^nade for a temple of their 
God? Had she done evil when sly^ad enticed David away 
from Leah to marry Kueilan? 

Long she pondered, and as often l^ppened to her in her 
great age, the anst^rer came to her. Shi? had not done wrong, 
for nothing was lost. ^‘Nothing is lost,’ she repeated. ‘He lives 
again and again, among our people,’ she mused. ‘Where there 
is a bolder brow, a brighter eye, there is one like hiin; where 
a voice sings most clearly, there is onef where a line is drawn 
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mv%t ctevierly to xna^c picture cleai^ a carving stone, there 
.is one; wHcre a stajhsman stands most honourable, a judge 
vnost just, there is one*, ^^hortf a scholar is most learned, there 
Is one; where a woman is, both beautiful and wise, therejis one. 
‘Their blood is lively in whatever frame it flows, and when 
the frame is gone, ics very dust enriches the still kindly soil. 
Their spirit is born anew in every generation. They no 
more and yet they live for ever.* 
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